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You get more refrigeration tonnage per dollar 
when you lubricate compressors with Texaco 
Capella Oils . . . because these fine oils are 
designed to keep both compressors and systems 
clean. 

Texaco Capella Oils are especially made for 
compressor lubrication. They are highly refined 
and exceptionally stable, with high resistance 
to oxidation. Thus, they keep compressors free 
of carbon, gum and sludge formations. In addi- 
tion, Texaco Capella Oils are moisture-free, 


Texaco 


with very low pour tests, and do not react with 
refrigerants. Systems stay clean. 

Whatever the size or type of your compres- 
sors, there are Texaco Capella Oils of suitable 
viscosity to assure clean, efficient, low-cost oper- 
ation. Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help 
you make a proper selection. 

Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 
Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


<4} TEXACO Capella Oils ( 


FOR ALL AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT 


‘ 
i. 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night 


. See newspaper for time and station. 
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TO CUT POWER COST 
AND BOOST TONNAGE WITH 


Voot BRINE COOLERS 


DOWN GOES POWER COST AND UP GOES TONNAGE 
when old evaporators are replaced with modern, Vogt Brine Coolers. 
The reason . . . maximum evaporating surface packed into a mini- 
mum of space with correct design and sound construction the 
controlling factors. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS : : bs 
ASK FOR BULLETIN BC2 Vertical Multipass type coolers can be furnished for use where 


floor space is limited and ample head room is available. - 


MULTIPASS TYPE 


SINGLEPASS TYPE 


r ice freezing ta 


Orvata: Re 
pid rceul hr > mal th 
ipid circulation of brine makes this 


efficient unit 


RAISE TONNAGE OUTPUT 


COIL TYPE 


Recommended for ice freezing tanks 
and other refrigerating purposes 


where space is limited The yas is 





quickly liberated and a high rate of 


heat transfer is effected 


INSTALL MODERN VOGT BRINE COOLERS 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., Inc., LOUISVILLE 10, KENTUCKY 


Branch Offices: New York - Chicago .- Cleveland Philadelphia Dallas 
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SUNISO SUCCEEDS AFTER OTHER OILS FAIL 


Keeps Compressors Free of Sludge and Wax; Eliminates 
Complaints and Costly Maintenance 


A firm engaged in constructing and 
servicing industrial refrigeration 
equipment had constant trouble 
with compressor oils. Every oil 
tried lost viscosity under high op- 
erating temperatures. All vaporized 
and formed sludge in the crank- 
cases. At low temperatures they 
formed wax which gummed up the 
strainers and clogged the lines. Cus- 
tomer complaints were numerous 
and maintenance time costly. 


Knowing of the low-wax-point 
reputation of Suniso Refrigeration 
Oils, the company called in a Sun 
Oil representative. He recom- 
mended the proper grade of Suniso. 
With the adoption of this “Job 
Proved”’ product, both low-tem- 
perature and high-temperature dif- 
ficulties disappeared. From that 
time to this, two years later, the 
manufacturer has never had a single 
bit of trouble traceable to oil. His 


service calls are held to the very 
minimum and his customers are 
completely satisfied. 

Results like this explain why orig- 
inal equipment manufacturers and 
service organizations rely on Suniso 
Oils for trouble-free service, under 
all kinds of operating conditions. 

For your free copy of the illus- 
trated booklet ‘‘Lubrication of 
Refrigeration and Air-Conditioning 
Equipment” write Dept. IR- 10. 
SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 


SUNISO REFRIGERATION OILS 


"JOB PROVED” THROUGHOUT THE INDUSTRY 
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bursting 
e leaking 
e spilling out 
+ melting 
¢ waste 
e dirt 


¢ strong 
(wet or dry) 


e sturdy 
¢ sanitary 
¢ surfaced for printing 
« light weight 


¢ easy to 
store 








Do right by your 
product! Deliver it in 
International Ice Bags 
printed with your 
name and advertising 
message! 

That’s the easiest, most 
economical way to 
keep your product and 
service sold— 

Printed bags “TELL” 
and “SELL.” 


SOUTHERN KRAFT DIVISION NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


INTERNATIONAL ‘- rn PAPER COMPANY 
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Control constantly, the exact humidity and tem- 
perature necessary to keep your products at perfec- 
tion, and you’ve taken the short cut toward con- 
trolling profits. 


From plants of all kinds, all over the world, come 
letters which report the efticiency-increasing, trouble- 
free operation of Howe Refrigeration Equipment. 
Designed out of 38 years of accumulated, field-proved 
knowledge, Howe equipment is ruggedly built, yet 
flexible to handle peak loads economically. Can be 
installed without expensive building alterations. Its 
low maintenance costs are proved . . . controlled! 


OUTSTANDING COMPRESSOR 
FEATURES HELP KEEP 
COSTS DOWN 


% Oversize suction and discharge 
valves of ring plate design insure 
maximum performance with mini 
mum servicing 


* Double trunk type pistons of 
special design which provides posi- 
tive lubrication of all surfaces and 
does away with excessive oil 


* Steel Connecting rods with piston 
clearance adjustment for maximum 
efficiency at all times. 


* Oil gauge glass on crankcase 
shows positive oil level. 


Your surest, quickest, lowest-cost way to control 
your net profit is to install Howe Refrigeration Equip- 
ment, whether you need one compressor or a coordi- 
nated plant design. 


For all your refrigeration problems consult Howe, 
since 1912 manufacturers of ammonia compressors, 
condensers, coolers, fin coils, locker freezing units, air 
conditioning (cooling) equipment. Write for de- 
scriptive literature. 


A few distributorships are available. 
Your inquiry invited, 


% All parts are made to precision 
dimensions and are interchange 
able 


Howe Model D-125 

COMPRESSOR — 3 cylinder 114%” x 
11%” 50% Capacity Reduction Control 
Standard Rating 125 Tons 

* Crankshaft seal, oil sealed under 


pressure. 


CONDITIONAIRE 
UNIT COOLERS 


Ceiling type, for all 
commercial uses. Its 
all-steel, welded, hot 
galvanized coil is suit- 
able for any refriger- 
ant. Offers many plus 
features. Size for 
every need. 


Model 216 
Double Fan Conditionaire 
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‘a simple control is the best control”’ 





W ven the San Francisco plant of Golden 
State Company, Ltd., was remodeled to provide 
Automatic control of storage and freezer 
temperatures, Phillips No. 101 Remote Feed 
Float Controls were selected to tie in with the 
new automatic two-stage refrigerating machines. 
The direct expansion gravity coils in the low 
temperature rooms and the blower coils in the 
normal temperature rooms are supplied with 
the correct amount of refrigerant through indi- 
vidual Phillips 101 Floats. 

Phillips products are recommended by leading 
refrigeration engineers where accurate refriger- 
ant control is desired. Your plant improvement 
program also can profitably include Phillips 
Floats. Specify them for your next job. 











Dual sets of Creamery Package Type K boosters and 
second stage compressors furnish the refrigeration capacity 
to maintain proper temperatures in the twelve rooms of the 
Golden State Company, Ltd., plant. This system maintains 
a wide range of temperature requirements—two rooms 
operate at minus 15 degrees, six at minus 5 degrees, and 
the others up to as high as 45 degrees. 





PHILLIPS 


FLOAT CONTROLS 








Ww. A. PHILLIPS & CO.—CHICAGO Dettonens ane ee eee 


REFRIGERATION CONTROL SYSTEM 
$255 W. Carroll Avenue ............ . Chicago 24, Illinois 
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An actual chart of Vilter 
compressor operation 


you get dependable, economical RESULTS 
—not just equipment—when you buy VILTER 


When you buy refrigeration, it’s results you’re buying — cooling 


that holds low temperatures constantly, at lowest operating costs 
and with lowest upkeep expense. No chromium-plated gadgets or 


fancy sales talks can change that picture. 


Vilter builds compressors — as well as most other refrigeration 
components — to give you the satisfaction you must have. Vilter- 
poured castings are finer-grained . . . Vilter workmanship is more 
careful... Vilter’s inspection standards are higher; and they all 
combine to give you refrigeration that saves you operation, up- 
keep, and headache pill costs. 
More than that, Vilter’s interest in your installation never ceases. 
Trained Vilter sales engineers keep their eyes on your job, so that 
you get like-new efficiency and smoothness of operation year after 
year. Whatever your refrigeration needs, you can save money with 
Vilter — ask your nearby Vilter representative. 


i> 


REFRIGERATION and AIR CONDITIONING 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 


Ammonia and Freon Compressors @ Pak Icers @© Evaporative and Shell and Tube 
Condensers @ Pipe Coils © Valves and Fittings 
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The DEMAND 


Isfor QUALITY IC E 


For Ice That Will Not Produce 
Slime In Ice Boxes... 


Use DISTILEX This Way... 


Dispense with Soda Ash, Sodium Aluminate, Alum and Similar 
Products .. . and 


SIMPLY MIX DISTILEX WITH THE LIME YOU ARE NOW USING! 


RESULT... . High-grade Crystal Ice from raw water . . . Ice free from slime and de- 


posits .. . Ice without color, odor, taste . . . Ice which can be produced 


at very low temperature” with no cracking while being frozen, dumped 
or cut. 


Block on vt Dice mo with Bs ngewe only one. core 
emptied. miont. ited water, cores were emptied 


ntreat 
twice. Most Distitex users ‘so o not empty cores "a alt. 


Test DISTILEX in your plant. If not entirely satisfied, purchase price will be re- 


funded on all DISTILEX returned. $25.00 per 100 lbs., f.0.b. Birmingham. 


COMPRESSOR COOLING SYSTEMS 


HIGH HEAD PRESSURES QUICKLY LOWERED 
with this remarkable chemical. SOLVEX can be 
quickly applied without breaking a joint. RE- 
MOVES RUST, SCALE, ALGAE, OIL AND EN- 
CRUSTING MATTER from condenser tubes and 
water jackets in one to five days operation. Ideal 


for cleaning scale and corrosion from boilers, 
heaters and tanks. 


An effective conditioner for spray ponds and cool- 
ing towers. SOLVEX goes to work immediately 
WITHOUT COSTLY SHUTDOWNS. Cooling effi- 
ciency is rapidly restored by using one pound per 
10 gallons of waiter. 


Write NOW for Further Particulars on These MONEY- 
SAVING AIDS TO BETTER ICE MAKING! 


The CSCO 


STABLEIZER 


The CSCO STABLEIZER MAINTAINS GOOD BRINE by a 
positive reaction to either OVER-ACIDITY or OVER- 
ALKALINITY! 


A scientific combination of pure metals upon which 
damaging materials in brine will ‘feed’’ in prefer- 
ence to the brine tank or ice cans, thereby SAVING 
them! 

the CSCO STABLEIZER removes destructive material 
from the brine without adding harmful chemicals. 
Easily installed in all systems. No other brine treat- 
ment compares in SAFETY! The STABLEIZER does 
not make brine harmful to workmen's hands. PRO- 
TECTS AND PRESERVES EXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT! 


CHEMICAL SOLVENT COMPANY 


3005—16th Street North 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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Closeup of ALCO JR Strainer, 
MIF Solenoid Valve and UGZ 
Thermo Valve mounted in series. 


ALCO’S “ECONOMYQACK 
FOR AMMONIA CONTIN 


Saves Pipe, Saves Space, Saves Eybor, 
Saves Time, Saves Profit * 
Notice what a neat, compact installation it makes—an 
ALCO JR Strainer, M91F Solenoid Valve and UGZ Thermo 
Valve mounted in series and working in perfect harmony 


—to keep the coils in this meat cooler at peak efficiency. 


TakitolikohivelaMoh ania 
for this meat C . 
Eastern Machine Works. St. Pau 
Minnesota 

A QUARTER-CENTURY OF PIONEERING PROGRESS 


P| 
Ve 
Designersond Monutecrurers A eo a 7 V0 8 aa alo 
Valves; Evaporator Pressure 


Regulators; Solenoid Valves; 835 KINGSLAND AVE * ST LOUIS 5 MO 
Float Valves; Float Switches. 


SEE YOUR ALCO WHOLESALER _— 
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INSTALLATION FILE NO. 1010 


THICKNESS OF PALCO WOOL INSULATION 


95°F | 6” Recommended 


4” Minimum | 


a 8” Recommended 
10 F 6” Minimum 


























10” Recommended 
0 F 8” Minimum 











“ 12” Recommended 
10°F 9” Minimum 








a 14” Recommended 
20°F 10” Minimum 











6 16” Recommended 
-30°F 12” Minimum 











Walls ae freez-[10” Recommended 
ers (i.e.0 F) and 
coolers (i.e. 36 F) 8” Minimum 











3 FLAMEPROOFE 


Mail attached coupon today 
for more detailed information. 


D5 at? 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
5225 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


DETERMINING THICKNESS OF PALCO WOOL INSULATION 
Comparing cost of refrigeration 
with cost of insulation determines 
theoretical ideal thickness of any 
insulation. Extremely high thermal 
efficiency of PALCO WOOL accounts 
for minimum thickness requirements. 
However, because of PALCO WOOL'S 
low cost, thicknesses greater than 
minimum requirements are warranted 
by continued savings in operating 
costs. For conditions requiring 
special treatment, The Pacific 
Lumber Company's Engineering De- 
partment will gladly furnish spe- 
cifications. 








Applied 
npplec TYPICAL INSTALLATION ... 


shows 12" thickness of PALCO 
WOOL during construction of 
freezer room. Resilience pre- 
vents possibility of settlement. 
Flameproofed protection, mois- 
ture resistance, odor-proof and 
vermin repellent qualities are 
also among reasons why PALCO 
WOOL is recommended as ideal 
food storage insulation. 





THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 7 
100 BUSH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
Please send me without obligation: 
} PALCO WOOL COLD STORAGE MANUAL 


| LOCKER PLANT PLAN AND CONSTRUC- 
TION MANUAL 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Street 


------------4 


City Zone ____ State 


sino seeded eats 
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YEARS OF 
SATISFACTION 


“Burcher Boy’ 


——___—_— ———/e) 


because it has ALWAYS met every conceivable pte owe of hard 

usage. The strong, massive construction of Butcher Boy doors is the 

result of “controlled quality’’ production — a guarantee that they will 

meet every rigid test of required performance. 

Time tested ieavy duty hardware applications, PLUS prime insulation, 

PLUS 100% Douglas Fir Construction is a resultant product equalled by VESTIBULE-TYPE TRACK DOOR 
none — BUTCHER BOY. Write for free bulletins today. 


BUTCHER BOY COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
170 N. SANGAMON ST., CHICAGO 7, U.S. A. 


CRATE AND CAN 
PASSING DOOR 
METAL CLAD DOOR TRACK DOOR SUPER-FREEZER TRACK DOOR 
'OVERLAP) DOOR 
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“The easiest way 


to buy Bonds...” 


MR. MARTIN W. CLEMENT, 


Chairman of the Board, Pennsylvania R. R. 


“The easiest way to buy bonds is through the payroll savings plan. We on the 
Pennsylvania believe in that plan. Labor and management, officers and em- 
ployees, over half of us are enjoying it. We believe that it is good for our country, 
that it is good for our company, and that it is good for ourselves and our families 


to have these savings.” 


Top executives of more than 20,000 large companies share 
Mr. Clement’s conviction that the Payroll Savings Plan 
is good for the country, the company, the employees and 
their families. 

Obviously it is good for the country. The monthly pur- 
chase of Savings Bonds by more than 8,000,000 Americans 
is building a huge fund of buying dollars that will be 
reflected in the sales curves of tomorrow. 

And certainly it is good for the company. The employee 
who puts a part of his earnings in Savings Bonds every 
month is not the type of man whose name appears fre- 
quently on the absentee or accident records. Serious savers 
are serious—productive workers. 

For the employee, the Payroll Savings Plan is a positive 
boon. It is the easy, automatic way for him to build finan- 


cial independence, provide for the education of children 
or save money for a home. 

If your company does not have a Payroll Savings Plan, 
here are two things you can do today: 

Appoint a Bond Officer, one of your major executives— 
the kind of man who picks up a ball and runs with it. Tell 
him to get in touch with the State Director, Savings Bond 
Division, U. S. Treasury Department. The State Director 
is ready with a package plan—application cards, promo- 
tional material, practical suggestions, and all the personal 
assistance your Bond Officer may need. 

Then make a note on your calendar to check the status 
of your Payroll Savings Plan six months from today —and 
you will be surprised and gratified at the high percentage 
of employee participation you will find, 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Depart- 
ment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the G. M. Basford Company and 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION 
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KEY TO MORE EFFICIENT 
~ REFRIGERATION !.. 


To get more tonnage at less cost from your refrigeration 
plant, the compressor oil you use must protect against 
wear and the formation of harmful deposits. Also, it must 
not impair heat transfer efficiency by forming films of 
congealed oil or gummy residues when carried over to 
other parts of the system. 


Famous Gargoyle Arctic Oils have all these necessary 
characteristics. Products of 84 years of lubrication 
experience, these great oils are chemically stable, resist 
oxidation, have low pour points and are moisture-free. 
In thousands of plants their use has resulted in more 
continuous refrigeration at maximum capacity, 

reduced friction loss, less time and money spent on 
repairs and cleanings. 


Enjoy all these advantages by giving your refrigerating 
compressors Correct Lubrication! 


AILIARY 


au 
» a EXPANSION VALVE 








OIL SEPARATOR _ 


INTERCOOLER 








RECEIVER. 
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Lieuld — —_ 
MAIN EXPANSION FLOAT 
COOLER 
re Sen SCALE TRAP 
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} Wer Sa oy 
ral VT aoe > 
——— =GRAVITY FEED HIGH-PRESSURE CYLINDER i 











= 
UU) LOW-PRESSURE CYLINDER 


ChuectLilbricat m. 

( LOA 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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KNICKERBOCKER PRODUCTS ON DISPLAY 


BOOTH 21 
N.A.1.1. CONVENTION — CHICAGO OCT. 31-NOV. 3, 1950 


ICE CANS 


WELDED OR RIVETED 
IF IT IS AN ICE CAN 
KNICKERBOCKER CAN CAN MAKE IT! 


ANY SIZE— ANY STYLE 
HIGH PRESSURE LOW PRESSURE 
ARCTIC PAWNALL 
ULINE BOTTOM 


CAN GRIDS 


VARIOUS— 
DESIGNS 
STYLES 
WEIGHTS 


CAN FILLERS 


For one or more cans. 
Will not Leak. 
Accurate measurement each filling. 


SANITARY 


At Your Service — Representatives Everywhere 


Cable Address: KNICKSTACO 


KNICKERBOCKER STAMPING CO. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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Penguin Ice Service 
Box 27 Marion, Ill. 


Announces the 


Penguin Pallet Vendor 


e Simple Design 

e Dependable & Trouble-free 
e Rugged Construction 

e Available 


See our Exhibit at the National 
ICE ASSOCIATION Convention 
or 


Write for details 
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GREATEST VALUE IN REFRIGERATION 
SEE AND SELL THIS BEAUTY...COME TO BOOTH NO. 12-13 NAIl CONVENTION 


ICE COOLING APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE and PLANT—MORRISON, ILLINOIS 
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Retrigeration Teamwork Pays Off 


Multi-Cylinder Booster System 
Cuts Costs 





até GOLDEN STATE COMPANY, LTD. 


Two pairs of Creamery Package 
Type K boosters and second stage 
compressors and Intercooler at 
Golden State's San Francisco stor- 
age plantoperate entirely automati- 
cally—save time, power and space. 


SAN FRANCISCO STORAGE PLANT 


Here is the newest in super-efficient refrigeration to 
meet big and complex requirements. The system was 
conceived and designed by the engineering depart- 
ment of Golden State Company, Ltd., in cooperation 
with CP engineers. Results achieved have fully realized 
expectations. (See adjoining column.) 

This system is a good example of what happens 
when top-flight engineering calls upon CP’s decades 
of experience to achieve more efficient, lower cost 
refrigeration. 

For effective execution of a new refrigeration pro- 
gram—or improvement of existing facilities—team- 
work with CP Engineers pays off! Check with CP now! 


General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Atlente « Boston « Buffele « Chicege « Delles « Denver « Heuston « Kenses City, Me. « Les Angeles 
Minneepelis 


© Neshville « New Yerk « Omehe « Philedeiphie « Pertiend, Ore. « $t. Lovise ¢ 
Selt Leke City ¢ Sen Frencisce « Seettie « Telede, Ohie « Weteriee, le. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MEG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
267 King S?., West, Terente 2, Onterie 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, LTD. 
Mill Green Road, Mitcham Junction, Surrey, England 





ANOTHER EXAMPLE 
OF CP COOPERATIVE 
ENGINEERING RESULTS 


To the long list of notable achieve- 
ments of CP cooperative engineering, 
add this one: 

Provision of a complete and fully 
automatic refrigeration system at 
Golden State’s San Francisco storage 
plant for 10 huge freezer and chill rooms 
—almost 11,000 square feet in area 
—with temperatures maintained at 
various levels ranging from 5 to 15 de- — 
grees below zero. So efficient is the 
system that compressor operating time 
has been cut in half . . . and manual 
attendance reduced to such routine 
chores as oiling. 

Most Advanced System 
Thesystem is the most advanced avails 
able for low temperature storage. 

Each pair of CP Boosters and 2nd 
Stage Compressors requires less horse 
power than one single stage compressor 
large enough to handle the equivalent 
load. Eighty connected horsepower 
are doing the work that formerly re- 
quired 110—and doing it better. 

Automatic Electric Control 
The electrical circuit system designed 
by CP and Golden State Engineers 
establishes an automatic sequence of 
operation that can be adjusted to time 
intervals up to 15 minutes. 

Mercury switches stop and start 
compressors—control high pressure 
cut-out in case of water failure—oil 
failure or other difficulty. 

Time delay switches—relay-con- 
trolled—function at 144 minute inter- 
vals, during which oil pressure is built 
up. They then complete the circuit to 
magnetic switches governing operas 
tion of each compressor. 
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Extra Ice Sales ... Extra Profits-- 
Automatically Yours! 


with POLAR ICE VENDING EQUIPMENT 


© COMPLETE STATIONS WITH VENDORS 
© VENDORS FOR YOUR PRESENT STORAGE ROOM 


The Twin cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul, have 
become the automatic ice vending headquarters 
of the world. More ice is sold here through auto- 
matic{vending than any other place. 


Duringf the 1949 Christmas Holidays the sales ot 
premium, or packaged ice cubes, was greater 
than at any other period during the year including 
Ath of July weekend which is considered the peak 
of the ice sales season. 


More than seventy POLAR vendors in this area 
have proved that this modern method of mer- 
chandising ice is the way to slash your ice dis- 
tribution costs and at the same time capture extra 
ice sales and extra profitt—AUTOMATICALLY! 


You too can protect your ice plant investment by 
installing POLAR equipment. It will pay for itself 
in a very short time and will give you years of 
excellent service. POLAR is the standard for 
quality in ice vending machines. 


Check with usergggf POLAR vending stations for 
the FACTS. Cor 2 to our factory and see them 
built. Be our guest while you see and talk to the 
owners of POLAR installations in the Twin Cities. 





While in Chicago for the N.A.1.1. convention, be 
sure fo see us and discuss your ice merchandising 
plans. 











VISIT BOOTHS 14 & 15 OR WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


INSTALL POLAR EQUIPMENT—NOW! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


REFRIGERATION ENGINEERING ComPANY 


Box 337 
18 


Montgomery, Minnesota 
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Plpe Coils o Direct Expansion Water Coolers » Shell and Tube Condensers « industrial Unit Coolers ¢ Off Seperaters « Evaporative Condensers 


AMMONIA CONDENSERS 


Acme ammonia condensers are ‘TAILOR- dition. Acme ammonia condensers comply 
MADE” to operate with available water with ASME Code U-69 and provide low-cost 
temperatures and volumes. A full range of and lasting performance. For original equip- 
models, types and sizes (capacities from two- ment or replacement specify Acme. It’s easy 
tons to 200-tons) permits exact specifications to select the right model from Acme Catalog 
to fit practically every application or con- 21-B. Write for yours today. 


p ACME INDUSTRIES, INC. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


CONTINUOUSLY SERVING THE REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY SINCE 1919 
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"Your Ice Bag is a godsend...keeps ice 
\00% clean and sanitary” 


reports Herman Pirchner of Cleveland's Alpine Village 


Alpine Village, in Playhouse Square, is Cleveland’s only theatre restaurant. For 15 
years it has been known as the smart spot for fine food before and after the theatre. 


Let the Union One-Trip Ice Bag 
Be Your Star Salesman 


IKE HUNDREDS of other leading res- 
taurants, Herman Pirchner’s famous 
Alpine Village buys processed ice from a 
company using Union Paper Ice Bags. 
Let that be a tip to you! Stake a firm 
claim to the big users of processed ice by 
demonstrating the superior features of 
the Union Ice Bag. 
Show how the wire tie locks out dirt, 
bars pilferage and spillage. Show how the 


double layer of wet-strength Kraft paper 
retards melting. Explain why icing from 
a handy paper bag and doing away with 
re-usable containers cuts labor costs. 
Consider your own operation, too! 
Union Paper Ice Bags speed up handling 
at ice processor, loading platform, deliv- 
ery point. You sell more ice at lower cost 
when you use Union Paper Ice Bags. 


one TRIP 


Wet-Strength Paper Ice Bags 
have tremendous strength even 
when soaking wet... thanks toa 
water repellent resin that binds 
the fibres of the paper firmly to- 
gether. 


UNION, Paper Ice Bags 


A product of the UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION °* Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N.Y. 


Bags of Kraft, Transparent Films, Waxed Paper, Glassine, Laminates 
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| In The Spotlight 





OPERATING TIME was cut in 
half when the Golden State 
Company, Inc., of San Francisco 
discarded its old single-stage re- 
frigerating equipment and in- 
stalled multi-cylinder boosters 
and second-stage compressors 
and intercoolers. Through text 
and pictures a complete descrip- 
tion of this improvement is given 
in the article starting on page 23. 


REFRIGERATION is being 
used to cool aggregate and pre- 
vent undue heating of concrete 
in construction of dam on Mis- 
souri River. Ice plant provides 
ice. For story with pictures see 
article on page 27. 


THE ECONOMIC CONTROLS 
Act passed by Congress gives 
President wide discretionary 
controls over prices, wages, de- 
fense contracts, labor disputes, 
virtually the same as during 
World War II. For outline of 
chief provisions, see page 28. 


DEPRECIATION may be a 
hole through which valuable 
profits leak. This loss may be 
felt more keenly when the need 
of replacements arises. This sub- 
ject is reviewed and some sug- 
gestions are offered in the article 
on page 29. 


THE 1950 ICE CONVENTION 


will be held October 31 to 
November 3. The program will 
be highlighted by. prominent 
speakers and departmental re- 
ports. For preliminary details 
see page 31. 


CRUSHED ICE for fresh fish 
is an old story to Boston fisher- 
men. Each year a vast amount 
of crushed ice is poured down 
the holds of vessels operating out 
of the fish pier of that city. A 
glimpse of this business, with 
pictures, is given in the story on 
page 45. 


PROBLEMS of ice men and 
what some are doing about them 
are uncovered in a recent survey 
conducted by IcE AND REFRIGERA- 
TION. They are discussed in the 
article starting on page 35. 


ICE provides the best refrig- 
erant for foods and drinks. The 
Chicago market provides many 
good examples of such use by 
restaurants, taverns, retail 
chicken stores and fountains. See 
story and pictures on page 41. 


A CHECK LIST for refrigera- 
tion plants with references and 
examples will aid refrigerating 
engineers in operating analysis. 
Such a check list, with explana- 
tions, is furnished on page 49. 


THE N.A.P.R.E. Convention at 
Los Angeles November 28 to 
December 1 will present an engi- 
neering program of timely inter- 
est, along with new features and 
entertainment. For details see 
page 54. 


A NEW HIGH for frozen fruits 
and juices was established by the 
1950 pack which showed an in- 
crease from 525 million pounds 
in 1949 to more than 600 million 
pounds in 1950. Report is sum- 
marized on page 65. 


NEXT MONTH: The Novem- 
ber issue of ICE AND REFRIG- 
ERATION will feature a number 
of excellent articles on plant 
maintenance methods. Watch for 
this valuable material which is 
especially useful during the off 
peak season in_ refrigerating 
plants. 
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LETTERS 





Founder Would be Pleased 


LIKE the new format of IcE AND 

REFRIGERATION very much; clear 
and legible, easily readable and very 
attractive. I especially like the page, 
“In the Spotlight” calling attention to 
articles contained in body of the 
magazine. You are covering the field 
in an admirable manner and are do- 
ing a good job of reporting. 

I have been a reader of Ice AND 
REFRIGERATION since 1911. For a num- 
ber of reasons, I feel a special inter- 
est in its welfare. It was my good 
fortune to know J. F. Nickerson, the 
founder of your publication, rather 
intimately and during the period of 
his life that I served the Illinois Asso- 
ciation as Secretary he was most in- 
terested in my efforts and in the af- 
fairs of our Association. His interest 
in the Illinois Association was nat- 
ural because he was its founder. I 
have before me a letter written by 
him to the members of the Illinois Ice 
Industry, dated September 2, 1908, 
calling an organization meeting which 
was held in the club rooms of the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 10. He was a real gentleman, 
his contributions to the industry were 
many and of great value, the solid 
foundation which he laid and on 
which the success of Ice AND REFRIG- 
ERATION has depended, is a manifes- 
tation of his character. I am sure he 
would be pleased, were he here, to 
see that you boys who are now re- 
sponsible for the publication which 
he founded, are alert to new methods 
and modern practices and through 
their adoption, continue the program 
of increased usefulness to the Ice In- 
dustry. Congratulations. 

W. D. Wricut, Secretary, 

Illinois Association of Ice Industries 





A MERGER of the two frozen 
food locker associations was ef- 
fected at a joint annual conven- 
tion held in Chicago, September 
10-13. For details see report of 
convention starting on page 67. 


FROZEN FOOD locker plants 
have nearly doubled since mid- 
summer of 1945, it was reported 
by a speaker at the National 
Frozen Food Locker convention. 


A COLD STORAGE plant 
cooled with ice for storage of 
fruits is now in service at Reed- 
ley, Calif. The owners are spe- 
cially pleased with its low cost 
operation. Details on page 61. 
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-..iSs one way 
to bigger profits 


Expensive “muscle power” in an ice plant is a 
continuous drain on profits as well as a man’s 
constitution. It needn’t be. Because a G-W slat 
conveyor is a big labor saver... moves bagged 
and cake ice around the plant or to delivery plat- 
forms in less time and with fewer broken cakes. 
That adds up to lower over-head—more sales— 
bigger profits. 


G-W conveyors are designed to carry block or 











processed ice in bags on straight, curved or right 
angle sections, from room to room or the outside 
platform. Unlimited flexibility assures an ar- 
rangement to fit perfectly your plant layout. 

A Gifford-Wood engineer will be glad to visit 
your plant upon request. He is ready to apply 135 
years of ice handling experience to any problem 
you may have without obligation. Call him in— 
let him show you the G-W way to bigger profits. 


GreFroro-Wooo Co. 


Since 1814 
Hudson, New York 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 17 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


565 W. WASHINGTON ST, 
CHICAGO 6 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
WESTERN ICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


When You Think of Materials Handling, Think of GIFFORD-WOOD 
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CUTS OPERATING TIME IN HALF 


Two pairs of booster and second stage compressors installed 
by Golden State Company, Ltd., San Francisco, provide auto- G. H. DELAUREVELLE 

° ° ° e Chief Refrigerating Engineer 
matic operation and reduces operating costs and time. Golden State C 


A 





v ve td., 


San Francisco, Calif. 


ITH the recent installation of 
two pairs of booster and second 
stage compressors, the refrigerated 
_— storage plant of Golden State Com- 
pany, Ltd., San Francisco, major Cali- 
fornia dairy, now has a modern re- 
frigeration system for low tempera- 
ture storage. This installation is com- 
pletely automatic as against former 
manual operation, and the low side 
has been improved. This, together 
with the inherently higher efficiency 
of a booster installation, has resulted 
in the operating time of the plant be- 
ing cut in half. 


The compressors, which work in 
two stages, require considerably less 
horsepower to operate than do single 
compressors (40 hp as against 60 for 
one compressor and 40 hp as against 
50 for the other), with a power sav- 
ing of approximately 20 percent, and 
they require only one-fourth the 
space of single compression equip- 
ment. They are being used to re- 
frigerate perishables at from 5 to 15 
degrees below zero. Temperature 
variation is controlled to within three 
degrees. 


Some time ago it was thought that 
one of the older freezer plants could 
be revamped by taking advantage of 
developments that had been made in 


Pictured above are two pairs of 
multi-cylinder booster and second- 
stage compressors and intercooler, 
installed in refrigerated storage 
plant of Golden State Company, 
Ltd. This system is completely au- 
tomatic and consumes less power 
than the old system which it re- 
placed. It provides refrigeration 
for 10 freezer and chill rooms at 
temperatures ranging from 5 to 15 
F below zero. 


Right is the gage board panel 
adjoining the magnetic  switch- 
es and controlling time switches. 
This shows gages, hand-off auto- 
matic controls and Mercoid switch- 
es that control the two sets of dual 
stage compressors recently installed 
in Golden State Company, Ltd. 
San Francisco freezer room. 
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FIG 61 HPCUTOUTS SETAT 225" HANDRESET 
DAGI-3 SETTOCUTIN ON OIL PRESSURE RISE 
AND TO CUT OUT iF OIL PRESSURE FAILS. 
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The gage connections are shown in diagram 
with the details of the controls and their 


functions. 


recent years relative to the use of 
small multicylinder compressors. 
Originally the plant was designed as 
a brine system using calcium chlor- 
ide brine circulated through pipes in 
all the rooms but two. Two 5,000 
gallon brine tanks, with double pipe 
brine coolers, were used for cooling. 

The brine tanks and coils were re- 
moved some years ago and were re- 
placed with direct expansion am- 
monia coils throughout the entire 
system. The compressors that were 
used until recently were of 1910 vin- 
tage. They are horizontal double act- 
ing design, slow speed units, but they 
were dependable, and they were kept 
in good operating condition. They 
were equipped with modern Voss 
plate valves which gave them added 
service life. 

One machine is a 11 x 18 in. hori- 
zontal double acting with a speed of 
100 rpm belt-driven by a 60 hp motor. 
The other is a 9x15 in. HDA with 
a speed of 125 rpm belt-driven by a 
50 hp motor. 

The current in this district is 4 
wire, 3 phase A.C. 60 cycles, with 120 
volts for lights and 208 volts for 
power. The above machines have not 
been removed because, when it is 
necessary to defrost, one or the other 
is used to provide large volumes of 
hot gas. 

The plant has a total of twelve cold 
rooms, aggregating 122,000 cu. ft. 
ranging from —15 to 45 F, depending 
on what products are being stored. 
Eight of the rooms are in the low 
temperature group, two of them for 
as low as -15 F, the others for —5 F. 
All eight rooms are equipped with 
2 in. full flooded coils that are con- 
trolled with Phillips No. 101-remote 
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The arrangement of the timers and switches is shown 
above with the same identifying letters as at left. Below 


is a diagram of the refrigerating system hook-up. 


feed float chambers. The other four 
rooms are equipped with direct ex- 
pansion, thermally controlled blower 
coils. Previously all the rooms were 
controlled by hand expansion but 
they were recently changed to the 
controls listed above to tie in with 
the new automatic machines. 


Building Construction 


Our plant was built over what was 
once San Francisco Bay in the days 
of ’49. It is only two blocks from 
Montgomery Street and three blocks 
from Portsmouth Square. The build- 
ing is of reinfcrced concrete setting 
on piles. It is four stories in height 
and the cold rooms are located in the 
basement, first and second floors and 
one room on the fourth floor. 

The two coldest rooms are located 
in the basement of the main build- 
ing and what is unusual about it is 
that water entirely surrounds two 
walls and the floor. Effects of the 
water are kept out by the waterproof- 
ing that was done during its con- 
struction. 

The main basement slab is about 
15 in. thick, resting on piling. The 
next is a waterproof membrane on 
top of which there is a finished slab 
of concrete, 4 in. thick. The 6 in. of 
floor insulation is set in asphalt on 
top of this layer. The finished floor 
on top of the cork is 3 in. thick. The 
outside basement walls are sur- 
rounded by a tile wall, the inside of 
which is covered with a waterproof 
membrane. A concrete wall forms 
the inside. 

This plant was built in 1910 and it 
has been in continuous use ever since. 
A remarkable feature is the way the 


Armstrong corkboard has stood all 
these years, because with the excep- 
tion of the floors, the cork had been 
set in lime mortar containing a fibrous 
material, and the finished surface was 
of the same materials. 

All of the other rooms are above 
ground level and have stood up well 
too. The original insulation is 4 in. 
thick also set in lime mortar. A few 
years ago the surface plaster was re- 
moved when 3 in. of sheet cork was 
added. This last layer was set in hot 
asphalt and the inside was then fin- 
ished with cement plaster on chicken 
wire of 1 in. mesh. 


New Machines Installed 


The machines that were selected 
are the Creamery Package Manufac- 
turing Company’s model “K” com- 
pressors. They are of the four cylin- 
der type and are designed to operate 
as dual compression units. Two are 
5 in. bore x 3% in. stroke, operating 
at 895 rpm. Two are 3% in. bore x 
3% in. stroke, one operates at 700 
rpm and the other at 635 rpm. They 
are operated as two separate units 
or pairs and for ordinary loads only 
one pair is used. When the incoming 
products demand more refrigeration 
both sets are used. 

All of the above description about 
the operation is ordinary and many 
engineers are familiar with the sim- 
ple applications. However, it has 
been necessary to give a brief synop- 
sis so that the modern hook-up can 
be compared with it. 

The new operation is fully auto- 
matic and the interesting feature 
about it is the electrical interlocking 
control and timing system. In order 
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to make it simple to explain, certain 
sketches and photos are a part of this 
description. The new system is di- 
vided into two units requiring dupli- 
cate interlocking controls that func- 
tion in parallel or in series. 


Controls 


An electrical circuit system makes 
the entire refrigeration operation 
completely automatic. It requires at- 
tendance only for routine servicing 
chores such as oiling. This system of 
electrical switches, arranged in three 
panels, establishes an automatic se- 
quence of operation that can be ad- 
justed to time intervals up to 15 
minutes. 

The first panel consists of 10 mer- 
cury switches. The first two switches 
are arranged to start and stop the 
compressors. Two are for high pres- 
sure cut-out in case of water failure. 
Two are for intermediate pressure 
cut-out in case of failure of the sec- 
ond stage machine. Four are oil fail- 
ure switches. 

The first two Mercoid controls, 
while connected to the same suction 
line are separately connected elec- 
trically, each to its own set of ma- 
chines. As shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram, the Fig. 61 Mercoids are 
each connected to its own machine, as 
are the next two DA 61-3-Mercoids 
which are set for a cut out pressure 
of 75 lbs. for the intermediate pres- 
sure. To do this the mercury tubes 
had to be reversed. 


The next four DA 61-3 Mercoids 
are the oil failure switches and they 
are separately connected, one to each 
machine. Should oil failure occur on 
any machine of the set, the circuit 
will open, thereby shutting down the 
system. It will not start again be- 
cause through a certain set of relays 
it will stay locked out until again 
started by hand. 

One solenoid water valve is used 
for all four machines and one sole- 
noid valve for the main liquid feed. 
The cold rooms are separately con- 
trolled by thermostats and solenoid 
valves. These act independently and 
are not connected with the main con- 
trol system. The sequence of opera- 
tion is done by the use of electric 
timers of which there are eight. Four 
of them are for operating sequence 
and four for oil failure control. 

When refrigeration is called for, 
the first Mercoid cuts in, starting the 
second stage machine, the Marley 
Tower fan, the condenser pump, the 
water solenoid valve is opened to 
supply water for the oil cooling coils 
and the water cooled seal. The first 
timer is energized and if the oil pres- 
sure builds up within less than or up 


to 90 seconds, the booster or first 
stage then follows in sequence. When 
it starts, it opens the main liquid 
solenoid valve and its timer also is 
energized. Being set to 90 seconds, it 
gives ample time for the oil pressure 
to build up. Actually the pressure is 
built up in less than 30 seconds. 

Under the system of operation, the 
machines will run for periods of one 
to two hours and be off for 30 to 45 
minutes. The operating pressures are 
1 lb. psi cut-out to 5 psi cut-in. Pres- 
sures are read on mercury manome- 
ters. 

When the pressure drops to the low 
point and trips the Mercoid control, 
the booster shuts down first, at the 
same time shutting down the main 
liquid solenoid valve. The fourth 
timer is energized at this point and 


as it too is set for 90 seconds it per- 
mits the second stage machine to run 
for this period. At the end of the 
period, the Marley Tower fan, the 
condenser pump and the water sole- 
noid valve are all de-energized until 
refrigeration is again called for. 


Acknowledgment 


Considerable assistance in the de- 
sign of the operation sequence was 
provided by Leon Buehler, Jr., chief 
refrigerating engineer of the Cream- 
ery Package Manufacturing Com- 
pany. With this help the services of 
Charley Barkis of the Enterprise 
Electric Company, San _ Francisco, 
was enlisted. Mr. Barkis is a quali- 
fied electrical engineer who worked 
out the control circuits. 


Refrigerated Lines Cancel Shipping 
Service for Orange Concentrates 


HE Refrigerated Steamship Line 
has announced that it has aban- 
doned plans to operate its Florida 
service for the 1950-1951 season be- 
cause “current international uncer- 
tainties’ have created a shortage of 
refrigerated ships for domestic trades. 
Ralph Keating, president of the line 
which is a subsidiary of United Fruit 
Company, said his company does not 
wish to start the service this fall and 
then stop it because ships are not 
available. The line has been employ- 
ing United Fruit Company’s refrig- 
erated ships in the service while the 
parent company chartered other ton- 
nage including foreign-flag ships for 
its services to Central American and 
Caribbean ports. Domestic shipping 
must be maintained with American- 
flag vessels. 

With charters of foreign-flag re- 
frigerated ships going ‘sky high” be- 
cause of the Korean emergency, 
United Fruit is faced with the neces- 
sity of employing its own vessels in 
the foreign routes, thus forcing Re- 
frigerated Line’s decision, it was said. 

The steamship service was resumed 
last season after being suspended be- 
cause of rate discriminatory practices 
by railroads. During the November 
1 to July 1 season the line maintained 
a schedule of two sailings a week and 
carried more than 43 percent of the 
Florida citrus fruit sold on the New 
York auction market during the last 
season. 

The suspension will throw the 
heavy fruit traffic on the railroads 
which already are suffering a freight 
car shortage because of war and de- 
fense demands. The minimum load 
for freight cars has been raised to 525 
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boxes of fruit to help meet the added 
demand, it was reported. 


The Jacksonville Precooling Com- 
pany, subsidiary of the Refrigerated 
Line will continue to maintain serv- 
ice for the precooling and storage of 
perishable commodities in Florida. 


Lack of Refrigerators Cause 
Food Poisoning in England 


NCREASED food poisoning is re- 

ported in news reports from Eng- 
land. A campaign to combat this 
menace was opened at a conference 
on food and drink infection at the 
British food fair. Groups of house- 
wives in various London suburbs 
meanwhile were continuing a boycott 
of dirty food shops. 

The number of cases of food 
poisoning has increased sharply since 
the war. Before the war there was an 
average of 50 outbreaks a year. There 
are now about 1,000 and many of 
these have proved fatal to entire 
families or groups having eaten the 
same food. 

Infected foods are also directly 
responsibie for an average of 3,000 
infant deaths a year, according to Dr. 
Bernard Schlesinger of the Hospital 
for Sick Children in London. 

Prof. G. S. Wilson, director of the 
public health laboratory service, said 
that if foods could be kept in re- 
frigerators during the summer, when 
bacteria multiply rapidly, the danger 
of poisoning would be greatly de- 
creased. Refrigerators are still re- 
garded as a luxury in Britain and are 
subject to a 100 percent purchase 
tax. 
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Construction Pictures, Fort Randall Dam, Missouri River 


Primary Pool, looking upstream from Ogee section adja- 

cent to “C” wall. In joreground 14 in. steel reinforcing 

rod hooks extend vertically above bed-rock into 3-{t. con- 

crete slab, extend downward 28 feet; on 4 ft. centers, 
grouted into bed-rock. 





Looking southwest, McCarthy batch plant, power plant, 
ice plant and new ice bin and conveyor beyond truck and 
car. Conveyor carries up sand and gravel. Large pipes 
outside of mixing plant carry chilled air to gravel hoppers. 


Powerhouse substructure, partially assembled draught- 

tube forms in foreground. In background is concrete 

mixing plant used to mix concrete for lining 12-22 foot 
tunnels. 


General progress view of Downstream Outlet W orks, “B” 

wall at left, Ogee section and secondary pool center, and 

*C” wall right. In far background are Tunnels 9 through 

42. Tips of derricks working on inlet towers on upstream 

end of tunnels extend above top of dam-fill near top of 
picture. 
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Aligning portion of draught-tube form for turbine No. 4 
in powerhouse substructure at Fort Randall Dam. 


Pouring concrete in powerhouse substructure. Steel rein- 
forcing consists of 14 in. steel rod on 12 in. centers, run- 
ning horizontally at right angles. 


Looking northeast—four draught-tubes forms in place, 

ready for pouring. Draught-tubes catch water after it has 

passed through turbines and conduct it out into tail-race 
and stilling basin below powerhouse. 


W ater-inlet gate towers on upstream end of tunnels. Will 

be about twice as full at completion as shown here. Only 

ten of the 12 gate towers are shown in this picture. Tip 
of derrick at left can be seen over top of dam. 
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Refrigeration Helps Build Dam 


A huge rolled earth dam under construction on Missouri 
River near South Dakota-Nebraska line. Ice is being used 
to prevent undue heating of the concrete. 


' EAR the point where the Mis- 
x souri River leaves South Da- 
kota and forms the South Dakota- 
Nebraska stateline, the U. S. Army 
Engineers have a spectacular project 
under way. As a part of the Missouri 
River development program a huge 
rolled earth dam is being constructed. 
The spillway, water outlet works and 
other portions of the structure are 
concrete. Refrigeration is employed 
to prevent undue heating of the con- 
crete, of which more thar one million 
eubic yards will be used. 

The Fort Randall Dam will have a 
multiple duty: flood control, irriga- 
tion, navigation, power production 
and conservation of water for all pur- 
poses. In addition the 1,500 mile 
shoreline is expected to develop into 
quite a widely used recreation area. 


Highways on Top 


The crest of the dam embankment 
is 160 feet high and the length is al- 
most two miles. Two U.S. Highways, 
281 and 18 will traverse the roadway 
on the top of the dam. The width of 
the embankment at its base will be 
1,600 feet. 

The dam is designed so that the 
excavation from the spillway and the 
outlet works will be utilized in the 
construction. At the maximum the 
dam will have a storage capacity of 
6.2 million acre feet. Only a portion 
of the water flow will be available 
for power production but the initial 
power plant will have a capacity of 
160,000 Kw. with the ultimate ca- 
pacity of double this amount. The 
water inlet to the power house and 
for regulating water flow consists of 
twelve concrete lined tunnels each 
873 feet long with a finished diameter 
of 22 feet. 

The spillway provides for safe 
overflow in case the water rises too 
high behind the dam. Of concrete 
construction, it is 1900 feet long and 
discharges downstream. 

The work is being undertaken by 
four contractors. The Western Con- 
tracting Co. is engaged in moving 
mountains of rock and earth. The 
Silas Mason Co. of Shreveport, La. is 
cutting and lining the twelve 22 foot 
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Another service for ice has been 
developed in construction of the huge 
Randall dam on the Missouri River. 
To provide a constant supply of ice a 
new ice plant has been constructed on 
the site of the dam to deliver its entire 
output to the concrete mixers. In 
addition, five compressors supply re- 
frigeration for air conditioning. 





diameter tunnels. The Johnson- 
Winston Co. of Minneapolis, Minn. is 
building the intake structure with its 
twelve inlet towers, and the Mc- 
Carthy Improvement Co. of Daven- 
port, Ia. is constructing the power- 
house with its substructure, draught- 
tubes, tailrace and stilling basin. 

Each contractor, excepting the first 
mentioned, has erected an. immense 
concrete mixing plant here, capable 
of mixing from one to three thousand 
cubic yards of concrete per day. These 
mixers are controlled by some nine- 
dial Johnson Co. controls so arranged 
that the weighing, proportioning and 
mixing proceed automatically in two 
duplicate mixers, capable of alter- 
nately turning out a fresh 4-yard 
batch of concrete to specifications 
every 21% minutes. In other words, 
while one is mixing, the other is be- 
ing recharged with the automatically 
proportioned and weighed ingredi- 
ents. 

The Silas Mason Co. pumps all of 
their concrete over a quarter of a 
mile into the tunnels thru eight inch 
pipe by means of concrete pumps 
which move about one cubic yard per 
minute. 


Aggregate is Air Conditioned 


The aggregate lying in the direct 
rays of the sun in the outdoor stock- 
piles absorbs considerable quantities 
of heat, so an air-conditioning plant 
throws a blast of 34F chilled air 
through the gravel hoppers in the 
mixing plants where the aggregate 
rests before being weighed into the 
mixers. 

This air chilling installation con- 
sists, at each batch plant, of three 
fans with a total capacity of 61,633 
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cfm driven by a total of 90 hp. The 
air is chilled by an initial bath of ice- 
water sprays and then by four large 
finned tube Freon-12 evaporators. A 
bank of plate evaporators submerged 
in a chill-pit cools the recirculated 
spray water and also furnishes chilled 
water used in the concrete mix. Five 
General Electric, 8 cylinder, 875 rpm 
Freon-12 compressors driven by 50 hp 
motors circulate the refrigerant, in 
each of these rock-chilling plants. 


Ice Plant Provides Ice 


Directly associated with each of 
these three large batch-plants is also 
an ice plant which delivers its entire 
output straight to the mixers. One of 
these ice-plants comprises a 55 ton 
Vogt Tube-Ice machine, while the 
other two plants have 30 and 60 ton 
capacities respectively, of Vilter Pak- 
Ice machines. In these latter, a steady 
flow of a mixture of ice and water 
issues from the machines into pumps 
which lift the mixture some fifty feet 
straight up to the hoppers of the 
mixing plants where it falls on a 
screen, leaving the ice above while 
the water flows by gravity back down 
to the Pak-Ice machines to repeat 
the cycle and carry up more ice. 

The ice so delivered is mixed di- 
rectly with the other ingredients in 
amounts ranging from 35 to 75 lbs. of 
ice per cubic yard of concrete, de- 
pending on weather conditions and 
the government engineers’ specifica- 
tions. These usually call for a tem- 
perature not to exceed 55 degrees as 
the concrete is poured into the tre- 
mendous forms, to assure proper cur- 
ing conditions and consequent greater 
density and strength. 

To allow for uninterrupted opera- 
tion of the Pak-Ice plants, an elabo- 
rate system of storage tanks, storage 
bins and auxiliary conveyors has 
been installed to store and handle the 
surplus stock of ice which is produced 
during interruptions in the concrete 
pouring program. In this way ample 
ice is always on hand to cope with 
peak demand and to allow a margin 
of safety in operations, avoiding a 
bottleneck in the flow of available ice. 
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Economic Controls Act 


New Bill Passed by Congress gives President Authority 
to Exercise Broad Control over Prices and Wages 


HE economic controls bill passed 

by the Senate and the House 
gives the President very broad au- 
thority to exercise far-reaching con- 
trols over prices and wages as well 
as most of the other powers he had 
requested. 

It will be noted that the Act gives 
the President wide discretionary 
powers. His decisions as to when cer- 
tain of these powers will be used, to 
what agencies he will assign regu- 
latory functions, and the extent to 
which his power to control will be 
employed must of necessity come 
later. They are now “unknowns in 
the equation” because they depend 
upon the march of events, economic, 
political, and military. This much is 
quite clear: under the Act and sub- 
ject to certain limitations, the Presi- 
dent is empowered to impose vir- 
tually all the controls exercised dur- 
ing World War II. He may not find it 
necessary to exercise all these pow- 
ers. The real point is that he has 
them if he needs them. 


Priorities and Allocations 


The President is vested with au- 
thority to require that defense con- 
tracts be given the “green light” over 
others. He can assign priorities and 
he can allocate materials and facili- 
ties so as to promote national defense 
and he can require acceptance of de- 
fense contracts by any person capa- 
ble of their performance. Under se- 
vere penalties for violations, he can 
prevent hoarding. “No person,” the 
Act says, “shall accumulate (1) in ex- 
cess of the reasonable demands of 
business, personal, or home consump- 
tion, or (2) for the purpose of resale 
at prices in excess of prevailing mar- 
ket prices, materials which have been 
designated by the President as scarce 
materials, the supply of which would 
be threatened by such accumula- 
tions.”—Sec. 102. 


Note: Under this provision, the 
President could order a firm to pro- 
duce a tank rather than a passenger 
car; and he could channel steel into 
production of guns rather than refrig- 
erators. The anti-hoarding provisions, 
of course, will have to be spelled out 
by regulations. The Act requires the 
President to publish a list of materi- 
als which, under these provisions, 
cannot be legally accumulated. 
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Authority to Requisition 


Under circumstances demanding it, 
the President is authorized to requi- 
sition property, or the use of it, upon 
payment of just compensation. He is 
required to determine the payment 
due as soon as possible; and there 
are provisions governing settlement 
in the event of disagreement. This is 
a “last-ditch” authority to be invoked 
when other measures have failed. 


Expansion of Production 
Capacity and Supply 


The President can make loans to 
private business firms for expanding 
production and developing processes 
for producing essential materials to 
speed up deliveries under govern- 
ment contracts. The Act now gives 
him authority to set up a revolving 
loan fund for this purpose. 


Price and Wage Stabilization 


Here Congress bestows on the Pres- 
ident powers which he never re- 
quested. They can be exercised in 
several different ways: 

(1) He can seek voluntary agree- 
ments to keep prices down and sta- 
bilize wages; 

(2) He can invoke mandatory con- 
trols in a single industry, with the 
proviso that if prices are controlled 
wages must be too; or, finally, 

(3) Under specified conditions, he 
can order blanket controls on prices 
and wages if conditions warrant them, 
but they can be exercised only 
through “a new independent agency 
created for such purpose.” The Presi- 
dent is ordered to impose over-all 
controls “whenever ceilings on prices 
have been established on materials 
and services comprising a substantial 
part of all sales at retail and ma- 
terially affecting the cost of living.” — 
Sec. 402 (b) (4). 

With respect to the power to con- 
trol selectively, the Act sets up cer- 
tain tests to be met before action can 
be taken. “A ceiling may be estab- 
lished with respect to an individual 
material or service only when the 
President finds (1) the price of the 
material or service has risen or 
threatens to rise unreasonably above 
the price prevailing during the period 
from May 24, 1950 to June 24, 1950, 
(II) such price increase will ma- 


terially affect the cost of living or 
the national defense, (III) the impo- 
sition of such ceiling is necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this Act, 
(IV) it is practicable and feasible to 
impose such ceiling, and (V) such 
ceiling will be generally fair and 
equitable to sellers and buyers of 
such material or service and to sell- 
ers and buyers of related or competi- 
tive materials and services.”—Sec. 
402 (b) (2). 

As to wages, it is important to note 
that “no wage, salary, or other com- 
pensation shall be stabilized at less 
than that paid during the period from 
May 24, 1950 to June 24, 1950, inclu- 
sive.” Action taken in stabilizing 
wages must be consistent with the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended (Wage- 
Hour) and the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley). 

It was indicated above that when 
the President exercises his powers to 
control prices selectively the Act re- 
quires him to control wages too. 
However, under certain conditions he 
might be able to fix price ceilings 
without fixing wage ceilings. Note 
the language of the following: 

“In stabilizing wages .. . the Presi- 
dent shall issue regulations prohibit- 
ing increases in wages, salaries, and 
other compensation which he deems 
would require an increase in the 
price ceiling or impose hardships or 
inequities on sellers operating under 
the price ceiling.”—Sec. 402 (b)(5). 
In short, after fixing a price ceiling, 
it is conceivable that the President 
could permit wages to rise if he did 
not consider that such increases 
would increase prices or work undue 
hardships. 

Regarding the reference period, 
May 24-June 24, 1950, if the condi- 
tions during that period were not 
representative, then some other 
period, nearest in date, affording gen- 
erally representative conditions, 
would be utilized. In addition, the 
President is required to make adjust- 
ments in price, wage, and salary ceil- 
ings in order to prevent injustices. 
Certain commodities and services are 
exempted from price controls. 


Settlement of Labor Disputes 


This title provides for voluntary 
conferences to settle disputes affect- 
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Depreciation Is Costing You More 


Most small businessmen will find it profitable to examine 
their depreciation procedure to see that they are charging 


enough. If not they stand to lose substantial sums. 


UCH has been said and written 

during the past few years 
about the big profits earned by in- 
dustrialists, but critics have over- 
looked the fact that because of the 
big increase in replacement cost on 
depreciable assets the profits shown 
on the books are inflated. To keep 
business operating efficiently many 
managements must either borrow for 
replacements, buy on time or dig into 
their working capital to make up the 
shortage in their depreciation re- 
serves. 

At a time when a war economy 
is on the march it is doubtful that 
the pricing structure will be able to 
absorb the higher charges for depre- 
ciation that the current cost of oper- 
ating equipment necessitates, hence, 
management will be obliged to ab- 
sorb some of this cost in one way or 
another, which is, in effect a charge- 
back against the profits earned in the 
seller’s market, profits upon which 
the revenue department has collected 
a tax. 

This is the enigma that confronts 
all businessmen, users of refrigera- 
tion included, hence, an exploration 
of the problem is of great importance 
to this industry. We find from our 
field studies that many people are 
not aware of the shadowy hazard 
lurking in wear, tear and obsoles- 
cence, hence, we offer this counsel 
to enable the reader to apply cor- 
rectives where he can in order 10 
minimize loss. 

It is estimated that the reserve ac- 
counts in all industrial fields are 
short more than two billion dollars 
because replacement cost has jumped 
as much as 120 per cent above origin- 
ul cost. Where a management has 
considerable investment in depre- 
cieble assets, this may mean tapping 
working capital for a heavy sum in 
this buyer’s market when working 
capital will be badly needed at one 
time or another to meet current ob- 
ligations. The situation calls for con- 
structive action now to prevent fi- 
nancial loss. Because of the increased 
cost of replacement equipment and 
the fact that this cost will remain 
high for some time, the business man 


Reports of public accountants and 
field studies on depreciation show 
that many business men are not 
handling their depreciation charge- 
offs properly and that they should 
check more carefully their methods 
of recording this expense on the 
books. Faulty depreciation prac- 
tice may cause heavy losses and 
the impact may be felt more keenly 
when the need of replacement 
arises. Modern equipment is needed 
to keep costs down and the in- 
creased price of this equipment 
calls for higher depreciation 
charges. Carelessness in handling 
this important question may mean 
the loss of substantial sums. The 
highlights of this important subject 
as explored in this article should 
prove helpful to the manager of 
any business in cutting costs and 
maintaining maximum profits. 





should have a comprehensive under- 
standing of all angles of this problem 
so that he can safeguard his working 
capital and profits when he buys re- 
placements or expands operations. 


Depreciation Estimated 


Depreciation is always an estimate. 
It is, for this reason, more trouble- 
some than any other expense, even 
to the income tax department. In pre- 
war days, many plants went wrong 
on their depreciation charge-offs, but 
then the loss was restricted to the 
difference between these charge-offs 
and the book value of the equipment 
at the termination of use. If a 
unit costing $10,000 was depreciated 
$1,000 a year, estimated life-span 10 
years, and became obsolete or worn 
out in 7 years, the user had to write 
off a loss of $3,000 against surplus or 
net worth. The books showed that 
the equipment was worth $3,000 
when it was scrapped. 
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In many plants in this industry, 
this hazard is operating today, as it 
always will, because depreciation is 
an estimate at best. However, were 
this all an owner had to worry about, 
he could make the necessary adjust- 
ments in time, but because replace- 
ment equipment has gone up as mucn 
as 120 percent above prewar cost, 
according to reliable estimates, he 
must dig up the additional funds 
when he feels it is time to modernize. 


If an equipment user has written 
off $15,000, the original cost of cer- 
tain units to be replaced, and he must 
pay $35,000 for these replacements, 
he must invest an additional $20,000 
for which he has made no provision. 
To take all or part of this amount out 
of working capital may create an un- 
sound financial condition. During the 
past year, an anaylsis of our survey 
work sheets shows that a number of 
operations were “caught short” this 
way. To get around this difficulty, 
some plants were buying their re- 
placements on time and paying the 
installments out of the savings ef- 
fected by the more efficient equip- 
ment. 

Our field studies, however, turned 
up others who had purchased equip- 
ment some years ago and hadn't 
written it all off as yet. If our sur- 
vey work sheets are any criterion, 
about 70 per cent are in this category. 
They have an opportunity to make 
adjustments now that will minimize 
the differential between the original 
cost and the higher replacement cost 
today. They may include a higher fig- 
ure for depreciation in their current 
costs to line up with the increased 
cost of replacement equipment. 


Increasing Depreciation Rates 


By increasing the rate on deprezi- 
able assets now in work, a business 
can compensate for any difference 
between the rate originally set and 
the increased rate needed to meet the 
higher cost of replacements. This in- 
crease in depreciation expense is not 
deductible on the income tax return, 
hence, the books should show a 
separate account called, “Reserve to 
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cover increased cost of replacement 
equipment”. By following this pro- 
cedure, the businessman will in- 
crease the depreciation charge in his 
costs and the offsetting credits to his 
reserve accounts will come nearer 
to the cost of replacement equip- 
ment. 


Reserve Account 


Remember that reserves are only 
book figures created by charging 
profits for depreciation expense and 
crediting reserves, The purpose of u 
reserve account is to keep the surplus 
or net worth in proper perspective. 
On paper, the net worth or surplus is 
inflated if insufficient depreciation 
has been written off. However, an 
owner may show $25,000 in his re- 
serves and not have a nickle in the 
bank. When he buys equipment he 
needs cash or credit. If his net worth 
is inflated because he has not writ- 
ten off enough depreciation to meet 
the higher cost of replacement equip- 
ment, he may not get credit and he 
may not have the cash. 

Keep a depreciation schedule on 
each unit or group of similar units, 
the schedule showing original cost, 
date purchased, trade-in allowance, 
if any, estimated life-span, amount 
written off to date and unrecovered 
cost. The rate should be carefully 
set. Experience figures are good 
guides. The Treasury places strong 
emphasis on experience figures when 
determining allowable depreciation 
rates for income tax purposes. 

If a user can show by the records 
that a certain unit lasted only six 
years, he will more than likely be 
permitted to write off the replace- 
ment in six years, even though the 
write-off may be higher than aver- 
age. This is why it is important 
to maintain accurate depreciation 
schedules. From our field studies, 
we find that many firms lack such 
records. 


Write off Units 


Write off units individually or in 
groups of similar units. In many 
cases, we find that plants lose money 
by charging off a flat rate on all 
equipment, which differs, sometimes 
widely, in its ability to withstand 
wear and tear, or some equipment 
may be used much more than others, 
and so, the depreciation will be high- 
er. If many units wear out faster 
than the composite rate, the user 
short-costs production and may pay 
an excessive tax. If a taxpayer takes 
too little depreciation under the 
known facts of prior years he cannot 
retrieve the loss in subsequent years. 
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The Straight-Line Method 


There are six or more different 
methods of writing off depreciation. 
In this industry, 80 per cent use the 
straight-line method, if our survey 
is any criterion. Say the estimated 
life-span is 10 years, the equipment 
costs $25,000, estimated salvage value 
$500, thus $24,500 is written off in 
10 years, or $2,450 a year. This is 
the simplest method, gets the same 
answer in the long run as more com- 
plicated methods and is most agree- 
able to the Treasury. If you are us- 
ing any other method of charging 
off depreciation, you cannot change 
to the straight-line formula without 
the consent of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. On new equip- 
ment purchased, however, you may 
use the straight-line method and we 
advise it. 


There are several steps which 
aid the refrigeration plant to meet - 
the problem of increased cost when 
worn out or outmoded equipment 
is replaced. Depreciation rates 
and charges should be based on 
sound knowledge of all the factors 
involved. Overall or group rates 
should be avoided and experience 
should be accurately recorded and 
given full weight. 


Alert businessmen are campaign- 
ing for higher depreciation rates, 
double the current rate. Some sav 
that the taxpayer should be allowed 
to write off depreciable assets in five 
years as he sees fit, that the uncer- 
tainties of business today make this 
desirable. R. G. Bloom of the Lukens 
Steel Company suggests that the de- 
preciation charges on plants should 
be based on replacement values de- 
termined by a Government construc- 
tion index prepared annually so that 
depreciation can be tied to the rise 
and fall in construction costs, that 
this will take the guesswork out of 
depreciation on plant construction. 

There are index data in govern- 
ment agencies which could be used 
as impartial guides to allowable de- 
preciation deductions on operating 
equipment. The Department of La- 
bor, for example, maintains index 
numbers, by years, covering equip- 
ment in 143 industries; many index 
series of this kind are published in 
the Survey of Current Business and 
their validity could hardly be ques- 
tioned by tax agencies. 
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Research Data on Depreciation 


The Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, the national professional society 
of business controllers has research 
data on depreciation resulting from 
fourteen studies, which they say, 
could be used to permit more realis- 
tic write-offs for wear and tear, to 
gear depreciation to current dollar 
value as distinguished from the dol- 
lars originally spent, and provide a 
better means of establishing fair de- 
preciation write-offs than an arbi- 
trary rate. It would be something 
like the arrangement of parity prices 
for farmers. 

In exploring this subject, manu- 
facturers, cost accountants, and bank- 
ers were consulted. Manufacturers 
were in favor of the change, but 
some accountants pointed out that 
if depreciation were accelerated io 
boom times, the business would suffer 
from inadequate depreciation charges 
in poor times and not build up satis- 
factory reserves. Proponents con- 
tended that high depreciation charges 
during boom times deflate the boom 
and ease the bust in hard times be- 
cause they tend to lessen the neces- 
sary capital charges which must be 
added to costs during poor business 
periods. 

This contention overlooks the fact 
that depreciation charge-offs should 
reflect wear and tear, not economic 
cycles, that the lower write-offs when 
business is in the low brackets and 
the dollar is in high may result in 
a substantial unrecovered cost on 
the books when the equipment is 
ready for the scrap heap. 

In effect, say the opponents, this 
means that the business has been us- 
ing up its equipment faster than it 
has recorded depreciation on the 
books, it has not charged up enough 
depreciation in its costs, selling 
prices have been inadequate, pur- 
chasers have not paid enough to 
cover actual wear and tear, the busi- 
ness has short-changed itself on 
profits. Moreover, if the rate is be- 
low actual wear and tear when times 
are bad, the profits are higher on 
paper and the business pays an ex- 
cessive tax when it can least afford 
it. 


Average Life of Machinery 


The average life of machinery !n 
this industry is about 20 years, some- 
what less if high-speed compressors 
are used, somewhat longer if com- 
pressors are low speed. This is the 
composite life of all equipment when 
averaged, but the depreciation on the 
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THIS MONTH IN BRIEF 


The National Association of 
Ice Industries will hold its annual 
convention at Chicago, October 
31 to November 3. High lights 
of the program will be provided 
by nationally known speakers. 


National Ice Advertising for 
1951 offers an outstanding public 
relations program, retaining 
publicity activities in all media 
that has proven valuable in 
previous years. 


A survey by ICE AND 
REFRIGERATION reveals some 
of the outstanding problems in 
the ice business and what ice 
distributors generally are doing 
to meet them. 


Many of the bigger, better 
established Chicago restaurants 
and other commercial users con- 
tinue to use ice as the most 
economical and efficient refrig- 
erant for foods and drinks. 
They are satisfied with their 
present ice service and have 
no intention of installing their 
own ice-making gadgets. 


Each year a vast amount of 
crushed ice is poured down the 
holds of fishing vessels operat- 
ing out of the Port of Boston. 
From many year’s experience 
these fishermen know that noth- 
ing preserves fresh fish as 
perfectly as ice. 
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1950 ICE CONVENTION 


Previews of program shows nationally prominent 
speakers and reports on projects by association 
departments 


HE feature address on the sec- 

ond day’s program at the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries 
33rd annual convention at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, will be made by 
U. S. Senator Harry Flood Byrd (D., 
Va.). 

In addition to the Senator, icemen 
will hear from two nationally promi- 
nent businessmen: Clayton Rand, 
editor, author, columnist and speak- 
er; and J. A. Livingston, business 
analyst and author of the syndicated 
newspaper column, “Business Out- 
look.” 

“Icemen who come to Chicago for 
this convention,” says Mount Taylor, 
NAII Executive Secretary, “will find 
every session brief and to the point. 
Guest speakers are indeed outstand- 
ing in their fields. It is gratifying to 
know that such prominent speakers 
as Senator Byrd, and Messrs. Rand 
and Livingston have accepted invi- 
tations to address icemen during 
these critical, uncertain times.” 

Mr. Taylor also remarked that 
since 1950 has been a poor year for 
ice companies due to the nationwide 
prevalence of below-average tem- 
peratures, it will be of particular im- 
portance tor them to get the helpful 
merchandising ideas which wiil be 
set forth at the convention. Now, 
more than ever, he declared, icemen 
must unite for the benefit of the en- 
tire industry. 


Preview of Program 


A brief preview of the entire pro- 
gram, outlined below, will assure 
every convention-goer that the com- 
mittee has planned a series of dyna- 
mic sessions. 

Icemen are familiar with the force- 
ul, at times humorous, means that 
President Harold McLain employs 
in expressing himself. His first-day 
talk will start things off in an en- 
thusiastic manner. 
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News Flash 


Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz will speak at the Nation- 
al Ice Convention Friday, No- 
vember 3. 


The Research and Engineering De- 
partment has three vitally important 
projects to outline. Each one offers 
icemen a method of producing new 
volume next year. Topics to be dis- 
cussed include the following: the re- 
sults of a survey to determine the 
best means of locating ice vending 
stations; a sweet corn icing project; 
and what icemen can do with the ic- 
ing of meats. 

The Personnel Training and Mar- 
keting Department will make a radi- 
cal departure from the usual method 
of presenting its part of the program. 
The department will stage a surpris- 
ing skit to keep icemen informed 
about changes in merchandising tac- 
tics. It is scheduled for the second 
day’s program. 

Naturally, everyone wants the de- 
tails of the Public Relations Program 
for 1951. A report on what has been 
accomplished and what can be ex- 
pected next year is in the offing. 
Without being specific, it is safe to 
say that advertising and publicity 
plans for 1951 will please icemen 
everywhere. 

On the afternoon of the second con- 
vention day, a merchandising forum 
will be sponsored by the Personnel 
Training and Marketing Department. 
Positive examples of successful ef- 
forts in creating new markets for ice- 
men’s ice will highlight the forum. 
Out of the program icemen can also 
expect to learn of new diversified 
lines which they can expect to get 
into to make more money. 

The Association’s legal counsel, 
William T. Jobe, will give an up-to- 
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the-minute report on Wage Hour, as 
well as pertinent facts of legislative 
and administrative © developments 
from Washington of interest to ice- 
men. In view of the possibility of 
wartime controls and wartime de- 
mands, his analysis of the situation 
on Capitol Hill should call for an 
eager audience. 


Senator Byrd Prominent 


A native Virginian, Senator Harry 
Byrd has spent his entire career in 
that state. He entered the business 
world in 1915 and gained prominence 
as a lawyer. In 1926 he was elected 
Governor and served for one term. 
(Virginia Governors are not permit- 
ted to succeed themselves according 
to law.) When a replacement was 
needed to fill the unexpired term of 
Senator Claude Swanson, Harry 
Byrd was the popular appointee, Each 
succeeding year he has been re-elect- 
ed with, for the most part, support 
from both Democrats and Republi- 
cans. 

When Senator Byrd appears before 
the NAII convention he should feel 
“right at home,” for he is an iceman 
himself. Besides owning the Win- 
chester Cold Storage Company, this 
rer »wned statesman is also publisher 
of two newspapers—The Winchester 
Evening Star and the Daily News 
Record of Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
Both he and his brother, Tom, are 
two of Virginia’s largest apple grow- 
ers. Another brother, Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd, needs no introduction to 
icemen. 


Clayton Rand—Author 
And Speaker 


A product of hard knocks and rich 
experience best describes Clayton 
Rand who was born in Wisconsin and 
reared in Mississippi. He attended 
Harvard Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the Mississippi bar. After 
practicing law for a few years he 
bought country weekly newspapers. 
In all he has owned five papers. Now 
he owns the Dixie Press and is edi- 
tor of the Dixie Guide at Gulfport. 
Mississippi. 

In 1928 he won an all-expense tour 
to Germany for editorial achieve- 
ment. Three books written by him 
have received wide distribution. He 
is probably the most articulate editor 
in the nation. For years he has been 
a popular convention, after-dinner, 
and conference speaker. He speaks 
the language of those eager to stim- 
ulate the American way of thought, 
according to his listeners. Others des- 
cribe him as dynamic, inspiring, and 
humorous. 
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J. A. Livingston—Business 
News Analyst 


One of the greatest assets of “Joe” 
Livingston is his almost uncanny 
ability to take a set of complicated 
business facts and present them in 
words that flow smoothly and eas- 
ily, thus making them of interest to 
everyone. For a time he was an econ- 
omist for Business Week, writing two 
weekly articles—“Trend” and “Out- 
look.” 


In 1942 he was requested to write 
a weekly confidential summary of 
War Progress for the War Produc- 
tion Board. Distribution of his report 
went to a highly restricted list of 
officials in the Army, Navy, WPB, 
OPA and other top war agencies. Mr. 
Livingston has written many arti- 
cles for magazines such as Saturday 
Evening Post, American Mercury, 
Advertising and Selling, Sales Man- 
agement and Nation’s Business. His 
syndicated column currently runs in 
over 60 leading newspapers in Amer- 
ica. 


Hotel. Reservations 


Icemen planning to attend the 1950 
NAII convention in Chicago are 
urged to make their hotel reserva- 
tions there as far as possible in ad- 
vance. A spokesman for the National 
Association warns that not only is a 
large attendance anticipated at the 
Ice meeting, but that other conven- 
tions will be in session in the Windy 
City during the same week, and ac- 
commodations are certain to become 
scarce. 

The combination of Chicago’s cen- 
tral location, the importance of this 
year’s gathering in the light of cur- 
rent events, and a particularly out- 
standing convention program is ex- 
pected to lure many new faces to the 
Oct. 31-Nov. 3 get-together, declared 
the spokesman. The four-day session 
gives promise of being both enter- 
taining and profitable, and right now 
is the best time to get confirmatoin 
of staying quarters. 


Unit Secretaries To Meet 
With Ice Convention 


“HE annual meeting of the Unit 
Association Secretaries affiliated 
with the National Association of Ice 
Industries will be held in conjunction 
with the annual ice convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. The meet- 
ing will be held Tuesday morning, 
October 31, the first day of the con- 
vention. V. A. Esphorst, chairman 
of the group, promises an interesting 
program. 


Exhibitors at National 
Ice Convention 


VERY important source of in- 

formation will be furnished, as 
usual, by the exhibitors at the an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries to be held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, October 
31 to November 3. They will all be 
located in the exhibit hall of the 
hotel, adjacent to the main meeting 
room. The latest report is that 31 
concerns had reserved space. Follow- 
ing are the list of exhibitors as of 
late in September: 


Exhibitors 


American Ice Pick Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Bateman Foundry and Machine Co. 
Inc., Mineral Wells, Tex. 

Sam Bonart Uniforms, Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 

Chemical Solvent Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala, 

F. B. Dickinson & Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Frick Co. Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Ice Cooling Appliance Corp., Mor- 
rison, Ill. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Phila- 
delphia 25, Pa. 

Index Coupon and Supply Co., wa 
Porte, Ind. 

Infilco, Inc., Chicago, Ll. 

Knickerbocker Stamping Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Jos. A. Martocello & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

National Rejectors, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Niagara Blower Co., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

The Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio. 

Penguin Ice Service, Marion, Il. 

Pittsburgh Waterproof Co., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 

Progress Refrigerator Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Refrigeration Engineering Co., 
Montgomery, Minn. 

Rex Engineering & Sales Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Sanitary Equipment Manufactur- 
ing Co. Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Southern Advance Bag and Paper 
Co. Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Thermo Cuber Co. Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Trusty Manufacturers, Inc., La 
Porte, Ind. 

Union Bag and Paper Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

United Ice Supply Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. H. H. Voss Co. Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

Western Underwriters Assn., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 
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Tips on Selling Ice to 
Military Establishments 


ITH the re-activation of army 

posts, camps, and stations air 
bases, and navy shore establish- 
ments, the sale of ice to military 
installations will be of increasing 
importance. A bulletin issued by the 
National Association of Ice Industries 
gives some information that will be 
of help in developing this business. 

Such sales are on a local basis. The 
contracting officer at each station is 
empowered to advertise for bids and 
enter into contracts for the supply 
of ice. According to information fur- 
nished by the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, the contracting 
officer must secure bids in a number 
“reasonable” under the circum- 
stances. 

In a recent news release, the De- 
partment of Defense had this to say 
to businessmen: “For information on 
bids and awards go to the military 
field procurement offices, or to near- 
est Department of Commerce field 
office, or to one of the many Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other offices 
which are cooperating in making this 
information available.” 


Contact Military Posts 


We suggest that, if there is a mili- 
tary establishment in your locality 
and if you are interested in this ice 
business, you should get in touch 
with the contracting officer at the 
installation. He will give you the 
detailed information necessary to 
placing your bid. 

It is important to realize in. this 
connection that ice is not excluded 
from coverage under the Walsh- 
Healey Act by the regulations relat- 
ing to perishable commodities. The 
Walsh-Healey Act, governing the 
wages, hours, and working conditions 
of employees of firms selling to the 
government, will apply during the 
performance of the contract if the 
contract in question is for an amount 
exceeding $10,000. 

The minimum wage under Walsh- 
Healey for the ice industry is the 
same as that required by the Wage- 
Hour Law, namely, 75 cents per hour. 
Walsh-Healey differs from the Wage- 
Hour Law with respect to maximum 
hours. Under Wage-Hour the maxi- 
mum number of hours is forty per 
week; whereas, under Walsh-Healey 
the number is eight hours per day. 
In other words, under Walsh-Healey 
time and one-half for overtime 
($1.121%4) applies after eight hours 
of work have been performed each 
day, while under the Wage-Hour 
Law overtime applies only after 
more than forty hours of work have 
been performed in a single week. 


Ice Advertising for 1951 


HE 1951 Public Relations Pro- 

gram of the National Association 
of Ice Industries will be outstanding 
in every respect, reported George 
Steers, PR department committee 
chairman, at the close of a two-day 
meeting held in Chicago last week. 

Mr. Steers’ remarks took on added 
significance when it was revealed 
that icemen will be requested to in- 
vest less this year to support the 
Public Relations Program. He an- 
nounced that at the NAITI Executive 
Committee meeting, held the week 
before, it was decided to ask co- 
operating companies to subscribe 114 
cents per ton, based on 1949 tonnage. 
He also stated that a working budget 
of $300,000 had been authorized. 

The PR Department Committee, re- 
cently appointed by association presi- 
dent Harold McLain, met to deter- 
mine ways and means of setting in 
motion a sound public relations pro- 
gram for 1951. 

It was the general consensus of the 
meeting that in view of current world 
conditions the economical element of 
the program was very much in order. 
Those present expressed the opinion 
that more ice companies than ever 
before would be encouraged to lend 
their financial support to the 1951 
program in view of the 1% cent in- 
vestment instead of 3 cents called 
for in previous years. All of the com- 
mittee were enthusiastic at the pros- 
pect of increasing the number of ice 
companies taking part in the public 
relations program. 


Programs Presented 


Several commercial and consumer 
advertising programs were presented 
by the advertising agency, represent- 
ed by Messrs. E. J. Churchill and 
Lewis B. Kaufman of Donahue & Coe. 
Naturally, it is too early to report on 
the size and scope of the 1951 adver- 
tising program, but at the close of 
the sessions there was no doubt in 
anybody’s mind that the 1951 adver- 
tising would compare favorably with 
that of any year in the past. Many 
felt that it would top the current 
program which has not only challeng- 
ed the attention of the public but 
has brought wide praise throughout 
the industry. “After all,” said Mr. 
Steers, “that is only to be expected 
with a capable and experienced staff, 
operating committee and advertising 
agency behind the program.” 

Publicity activities in all media 
will continue as usual. 

The present Public Relations De- 
partment Committee consists of the 
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following: George Steers, Chairman, 
D. J. Copeland, Vice Chairman. P. H. 
Andres, W. J.Ayers, T. J. Beck, W. B. 
Blessman, E. L. Gunn, Jr., H. G. 
Hacke, R. C. Muckerman, O. A. Rear- 
don, L. L. Swartz. 

An Operating Subcommittee of 
Messrs. T. J. Beck, W. B. Blessman 
and E. L. Gunn, Jr., will work out 
the details of the program with the 
advertising agency. Mr. Gunn con- 
tinues as chairman of this Subcom- 
mittee. 

A Finance Subcommittee consist- 
ing of D. J. Copeland, W. J. Ayers, 
R. C. Muckerman, O. A. Reardon, 
and L. L. Swartz will continue to 
have charge of the raising of funds. 
Mr. Muckerman, spokesman for the 
committee which met briefly, said, 
“This year the campaign for funds 
will be different and interesting and 
there will be lots of surprises.” 

The NAII staff was represented at 
the meeting by Guy W. Jacobs and 
F. X. Timmons. 


Rhode Island Ice Companies 
Form Joint Sales Effort 


SEPARATE corporation called 

the Ice Sales Co. Inc., has been 
organized at Providence, R. I., by 
George R. Holmes Ice Co., the Rhode 
Island Ice Co., and the W. D. Chafee 
Ice Co. Sales and service rooms have 
been opened at 87 Winter St., at 
Broad. Raymond T. Wilber who is 
also secretary of the New England 
Ice Association is executive vice 
president of the new organization. 
Purpose of the new corporation is to 
improve ice delivery service and 
institute an effective sales program 
for selling refrigerators and other 
ice-using equipment. 


The Story of Ice Will Be 
Told to Grade Pupils 


RITTEN expressly for the ice 
industry by an expert in the 
teaching field, an eight-page insert on 
the use of ice in language specially 
adapted to grade school pupils, will 
be included in The Grade Teacher, 
ready for distribution in September. 
Every important phase of ice his- 
tory, past and present, is included and 
each page is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings to show the ice 
industry with its best foot forward. 
Reprints of the complete insert are 
now available for local distribution 
by icemen. 
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Draft Deferments for 
Ice Employees 


URRENT indications are that 

business is in for a tighter labor 
market generally as defense produc- 
tion and military demands are step- 
ped up. It is entirely appropriate for 
ice companies to inform their local 
draft boards that ice manufacturing 
is specifically included in the list of 
essential activities and to refer ‘to 
the list of critical occupations if it 
has an application to the case. For 
example, if the individual whose 
deferment is requested is a plant 
engineer, it would be advisable ‘to 
inform the local board that the 
critical occupation, mechanical en- 
gineer, includes refrigerating engi- 
neers. 

It is up to the employer to make 
his own case; to present evidence as 
to the essentiality of his company’s 
operations and the importance of the 
individual employee. Talk about ex- 
tending the draft up to age 35 in- 
creases. If and when this takes place, 
occupational deferments will be of 
very great importance. It is not too 
early now to consider very carefully 
the major points to be presented to 
the draft board regarding the es- 
sentiality of each company’s activities. 


Newspapers Feature Story 
on 100th Ice Anniversary 


T THE peak of the summer season 
A a story about the invention of 
the ice-making machine by Dr. John 
Gorrie broke in over 200 newspapers 
throughout the nation. Information 
for the article by AP Newsfeature 
writer, Saul Pett, was supplied by 
the Public Relations Department of 
the National Association of Ice In- 
dustries. The feature was more than 
just a story about a doctor who dis- 
covered a means of artificially mak- 
ing ice. It gave the many uses for 
iceman’s ice, and in general painted 
a wholesome picture of the industry. 

Carrying similar information to 
members of the refrigerating indus- 
tries was the lead article in the July 
issue of IcE AND REFRIGERATION. 


American Ice Dividend 


DIVIDEND of $1.50 has been 

voted by the American Ice Co., 
on the 6 percent cumulative pre-- 
ferred, payable September 29 to stock 
of record September 8. The only 
other payment this year was a like 
amount on July 24. 
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Summer Publicity Releases 
Used by Publications 


STEADY stream of summer pub- 
licity releases has been issued 
by the Public Relations Department 
of the National Association of Ice In- 
dustries. Stories promoting domestic 
ice use have been circulated to food 
editors at the leading press syndi- 
cates and to 64 of the country’s fore- 
most newspapers. Tonnage statistics 
and survey results are going to busi- 
ness writers. 

A story about the increasing popu- 
larity of freezer-made ice cream in- 
cluding three recipes, was distributed 
by the United Press to women’s edi- 
tors of its member newspapers. 

























































Home Economists See Why Ice is Best 





A release reporting the survey re- 
sults on the purchase of ice by me- 
chanical refrigerator users appeared 
in The Baltimore Sun, in The New 
York Herald Tribune’s business col- 
umn, “Buyers and Sellers,” and in 
the syndicated business column of 
Lou Schneider. The annual tonnage 
report recently issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries 
was put in the form of a release and 
such important newspapers as The 
New York Times and the Los Angeles 
Herald Express published it on their 
business pages. 

An item on ice punch bowls was 
carried in each of the three top news- 
papers in Washington, D. C. (where 
an ice company supplies the bowls). 


Main view of the National Ice Association exhibit at the Boston 
Convention of the American Home Economics Association. 


HE attraction of an interesting 
Bre display and free refreshments 
drew large clusters of home eco- 
nomics teachers at their annual con- 
vention held in Boston in July. They 
saw plenty of proof that ice provides 
the best refrigerant. 

Two display racks at the rear of the 
booth demonstrated ice protection of 
produce and seafood. An ice refrig- 
erator between the racks demon- 
strated its efficiency in keeping the 
home food supply fresh. Two ice 
beverage chests in the foreground 
held large quantities of refreshments 
in perfect condition. 

Signs of the backdrop depicted the 
service ice renders on a national scale. 
A brilliant four-color poster an- 
nounced the 100th anniversary ob- 
servance. Pictures in an adjoining 
area showed how ice is made and 
many of its uses. 

Using the beverage chests as a 
stand, two girls served refreshments 
direct from eye-catching ice punch 
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bowls. Both the bowls and the ice 
carvings displayed on a nearby table 
were furnished by the Boston Ice 
Company. The refreshments were 
varied; fruit the first day, fruit punch 
the second, iced vegetables the third 
and boiled shrimp the fourth (Fri- 
day). 

Four corsages were given away 
every afternoon. In addition, three 
or more surprise gifts were handed 
out in the form of bowls or baskets 
of fruits and vegetables. A small 
plastic bag of ice cubes in the bot- 
tom of these bowls and baskets kept 
the produce crisp. Offered as alter- 
nate gifts, the produce “bouquets” 
were often chosen in preference to 
the corsages. 

From comment overheard it seemed 
to be the concensus of visitors that 
the ice exhibit was the most interest- 
ing at the show as well as the best 
attended. Mrs. Mary Pentland, pub- 
lic relations counsel, planned and 
managed the booth. 
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THE ICE MAN HAS PROBLEMS 


Presenting ideas of top ice executives on problems of the 
ice business and what can be done about them, simpli- 
fied into six primary needs. Some old and some new. 


IRROBLEMS of the ice business are 

enumerated here in expressions 
from top ice executives throughout 
the country, those in whose control 
largely rests the destiny of the ice 
business. Some of these problems 
have plagued the industry for many 
years; others are of comparatively 
recent vintage. 

The man who has the answers to 
all of these has not yet spoken and 
probably never will, but the process 
of uncovering and publicizing some 
of the more urgent things that need 
to be done, with some information on 
what has been done, is expected to 
help formulate thinking and stimu- 
late action among ice men. 


Overcoming Defeatist 
Attitudes 


Ever since the inroads of mechani- 
cal refrigeration began to be felt, 
some ice companies have watched 
their domestic sales going down with- 
out the desire or knowledge of how 
to meet this condition. The result 
has been and is now reflected in 
a defeatist attitude stemming from 
three consecutively poor ice seasons, 
pricipally due to adverse weather 
conditions, superimposed on the post- 
war adjustment in ice tonnage. 

According to a Kentucky ice man; 
this applies only to certain companies 
in the ice business, since there are 
many who are hopeful of the future. 
He is convinced that if the ice busi- 
ness is to retain its place on the in- 
dustrial horizon, the past will have to 
be entirely forgotten and the future 
faced confidently with new spirit and 
renewed determination. 

From Kansas the opinion is ex- 
pressed that one thing wrong is that 
many ice men are running a second- 
class business. Take a look, he says, 
at the “ice house” and see how it 
compares with its surroundings. In 
most cases it will be run down and 
too often plant docks show their 
worst side to the public. For all this, 
he has a remedy: 

“We have set for our first objective 
to create a pleasing setting for every 
phase of our ice business,” he says. 


The important industry meet- 
ing of the year—the annual 
convention of the National Assoc- 
iation of Ice Industries meets in 
Chicago to discuss problems of 
imminent importance to the entire 
industry. Included in the program 
will be subjects on ice sales 
development to new and profit- 
able markets. It is the “oppor- 
tunity of the year” to hear the 
leaders of the industry discuss 
the problem of vital interest to 
every ice manufacturer. 





Many people have said to me, ‘We 
had just assumed that ice belonged to 
the horse-and-buggy days. Obvious- 
ly you don’t think so. And if you 
don’t, I guess we must be wrong.’ 
Ice has just got to believe in itself. 
And the public must have visual 
proof that ice believes in itself.” 

From an Ohio city comes the ques- 
tion that even though the housewife 
can be convinced of the superior 
merits of ice, how can the ice man 
overcome the argument of the clum- 
siness of the refrigerant, the fact that 
with the best of care a certain amount 
of mess results, and that she has to 
be home when the ice delivery man 
arrives? 

Young people, this contributor con- 
tinues, starting a home now, do not 
think in terms.of ice. Even if they 
did, they might not be able to take 
the ridicule of those with whom they 
associate. 

Summing up briefly what is wrong 
with the ice business, a Tennessee ice 
distributor says the better-buying ice 
customers have replaced their ice 
units with mechanical equipment and 
very few of these customers are buy- 
ing extra ice. ‘The cream is off the 
top of the ice business,” he says, al- 
though he qualifies this as an extreme 
view. 

A more optimistic note is sounded 
when he says he feels that there is a 
future to the ice business in a limited 
way for a long period of time. The 
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public, in general, is more conscious 
today of refrigeration than at any 
time before in the history of refrig- 
eration. 


Adjustment After War Years 


Another trouble with the ice busi- 
ness, as expresed by an Oregon ice 
man is that every one cannot adjust 
themselves after the lush years of 
the war. He recalls he used to say 
that any fool can sell ice in the sum- 
mer, but it takes a salesman to sell 
ice in the winter; but now it takes 
real sales effort to sell ice in any 
season. Household mechanicals at 25 
cents a day, automatic cubers sold 
with no down payment have made 
terrific inroads into ice tonnage. If 
we don’t wake up and hit the ball, 
all the lush war years’ profits will be 
wiped out, he concludes. 


As a remedy for decreasing ton- 
nage, a suggestion from Kentucky is 
cutting expense and doing what can 
be done to increase efficiency of pro- 
duction. The majority of ice com- 
panies, he says, are faced with the 
problem of trying to stay on the 
black side of the ledger with sales 
dropping off and expenses remaining 
relatively high. Their sales dropped 
considerably in 1949 under those of 
1948 and again sales have dropped in 
1950 under those of 1949; despite this 
fact however, he says they are show- 
ing a better profit this year (1950) 
than in 1949. As economic conditions 
change and as trends change, the ice 
business must change to meet them, 
he concludes, and he believes those 
in the ice business can do that. 

From central New York State 
comes a statement of the problem and 
a complete program for keeping the 
ice business up-to-date. “I believe our 
present weakness is in selling”, this 
operator says. “In our city our com- 
petitors do very little advertising. 
Their routes were turned over to ped- 
dlers who are only price-minded. So, 
it is difficult to make much progress.” 

To meet this situation he offers the 
following: 


What little success our company 
has had in the ice business since 1870 
has come from changes in our meth- 
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ods of doing business. We were orig- 
inally a natural ice company and 
changed over to manufactured ice. 
We went from horse drawn vehicles 
to auto trucks, cash and carry sta- 
tions and now refrigerated cabinets 
in food stores; from shaved ice on 
the routes to packaged sized ice and 
cubes. Our present problem is to 
find a way of making our services 
more helpful and more attractive to 
our customers. 

We don’t think the ice industry has 
made a serious, competent or coordi- 
nated attempt to merchandise its 
services. Mechanical refrigeration has 
not been as successful as was antici- 
pated in the preserving of perishable 
foods. _We should make the trade 
conscious of the weaknesses of me- 
chanical refrigeration, home-made ice 
cubes and by good publicity, promote 
the many advantages in using our ice 
service. Our industry has lacked in 
its cooperative efforts with other in- 
dustries such as soft drink, tea, coffee, 
Meat Institute, etc. These industries 
don’t know what we have to offer or 
what to ask for. 

Our company has been grading 
cracked ice since 1929. That’s over 
20 years and to this day, our industry 
has no standard of sizing, no common 
name for this product or for its vari- 
ous sizes. Yet, outsiders have seen 
the possibilities of trade-marking our 
product and merchandising it through 
many outlets. A few companies can’t 
do a good job of selling a chain of 
stores until they have national adver- 
tising of a standard product. We need 
a good, registered trade mark issued 
only to those supporting our program. 
Such a trade name will give us 
cheaper advertising material, cheap- 
er packages and better equipment. 

We have too many icemen turning 
their routes over to peddlers. They 
seem to see no future in the ice busi- 
ness. Apparently they are discour- 
aged because of the great amount of 
advertising and selling methods of 
our mechanical competition. There 
have been very few changes in the 
manufacturing and handling of block 
ice; very few improvements in the 
preparation, packaging and handling 
of sized ice and cubes. We have lack- 
ed equipment for using our product 
and especially a suitable storage for 
sized ice and cubes in the homes of 
mechanical users. 

You ask, “What can we do about 
it?” We believe more centralized ef- 
forts from practical men of knowl- 
edge and vision is needed in a joint 
effort to bring about needed changes 
in production, handling and in mer- 
chandising. The lack of knowledge 
as to the uses of ice on the part of our 
advertising agency is a_ handicap. 
There are easily 150 uses ice can be 
put to. Right now, the proper mer- 
chandising of party ice seems a pos- 
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sibility. The convenience of a nut 
size ice and cubes in the homes of 
mechanical owners is a great selling 
argument. It can be advertised. 

The sale of crystal clear, long last- 
ing cubes through refrigerated cabi- 
nets in neighborhood stores makes ice 
available and creates a demand for 
better ice in the commercial field in 
competition with ice cube makers. 
The sale of ice punch bowls, rental 
of glass punch bowls and cups, fruit 
punch, etc. goes well with party ice 
service. We believe there is plenty 
of ice business now and in the future 
for those who go after it intelligéntly. 
Those who survive and_ prosper 
against present competition are going 
to make some changes in their pres- 
ent methods of operation. 





Six Primary Needs 
of the Ice Business 


1—Overcoming defeatist at- 
titude under which too many 
ice men appear to be content 
with a second-class business. 

2—Developing the proven 
new markets for ice. 

3—Meeting the competition 
of small ice-making machines. 

4—WMore effective selling of 
refrigerators and other ice-using 
appliances. 

5—Better ice route salesmen. 

6—Reducing costs of opera- 
tion. 





From West Virginia, comes a plain- 
tive note that has been heard many 
times. The only thing wrong with 
the ice business, this manager says, 
is loss of public acceptance—the loss 
of the buying public to want our type 
of refrigeration. He continues as 
follows: 

“In spite of all the reasons why ice 
refrigeration is better and cheaper, 
our customers, both domestic and 
commercial, do not want it. They 
have and will continue to replace it 
with mechanical just as soon as they 
feel able to do so. As to the solution, 
I wish some genius would come forth 
with it, and soon. In our company we 
have tried every scheme, idea, and 
sales promotion plan ever suggested 
in the industry to make sales of ice 
and ice-using appliances. Each new 
idea has had encouraging results to 
start with, but in the end has failed. 

“Of course there will always be a 
market for a certain amount of ice 
tonnage. But it is rapidly shrinking 
to the point of being profitless. This 
is particularly true of the older and 
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larger plants. Something must be 
found to utilize the excess refrigera- 
tion capacity of our ice plants. I have 
tried to think of some other product 
to manufacture which would require 
freezing at not too low a temperature; 
perhaps heat-treating in reverse of 
some metals, plastics or alloys. The 
only results of my thoughts to date 
have been loss of sleep.” 


No Longer Competitive 


The outstanding fact about the do- 
mestic ice business, comments the 
manager of Utah ice plants, is that it 
is no longer competitive. A few short 
years ago, he says, it was possible to 
hold an ice box, against electric re- 
frigeration competition on a cost basis 
alone. The same was true of cube 
ice. “We cannot compete with the 
small cubing machines now on the 
market for the reason that our costs 
have increased and the cost of com- 
petition, particularly electric power, 
has decreased and the efficiency of 
the competitive machines has im- 
proved. 

“Labor costs, cost of distribution 
are the stumbling blocks, possibly the 
automatic ice dispenser is the answer 
but this is only a partial solution. We 
may as well face it, our ice depart- 
ments are in for a real adjustment. 

“In a recent issue of IcE AND 
REFRIGERATION, the statement was 
made that over forty-one million tons 
of ice were manufactured in 1949 
showing that it is still a sizable indus- 
try, but how to curb the declining 
sales is a pretty tough problem.” 

Commenting on the ice men’s atti- 
tudes, a Missouri manager says it is 
most important that they must feel 
in their own hearts that the ice busi- 
ness is not a dead business, and that 
if they work hard and actively mer- 
chandise and advertise their product, 
they will find that there is still a big 
market for ice. 

A good overall picture of the de- 
velopments which have’ enforced 
changes and new outlook, along with 
a program to meet this situation 
comes from Canada. The present 
status of the ice industry he says, is 
largely the outcome of its attitude 
when the new mechanical competi- 
tion emerged a generation ago, and 
in like manner its future develop- 
ment will be conditioned by what is 
done in our time. He continues as 
follows: 

The ice men were slow to recognize 
the intrinsic merits of their product, 
nor did they seek to demonstrate by 
research its wider application in the 
commercial as well as the domestic 
field. It should have been apparent 
that the inadequacy of the old-fash- 
ioned ice box, lacking in insulation, 
of poor construction and mediocre ap- 
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pearance was an open invitation to 
the makers of the mechanical unit to 
step in. Neither did these men real- 
ize the important part played by per- 
sonnel in the sale of ice, and espe- 
cially in sustaining public confidence 
and goodwill. 

At a time when he needed to co- 
operate fully with the manufacturers 
of ice refrigerators to produce cabi- 
nets at least equal in appearance and 
performance to those housing the me- 
chanical unit, the ice man concluded 
that his job was to sell ice and, except 
in rare instances, he left refrigerator 
selling to the stores. Not receiving 
the active and intelligent cooperation 
of the ice dealers, many stores and 
factories turned their energies into 
the much advertised and much pro- 
moted electric refrigerator. In com- 
munities where decrepit ice houses 
existed along with antiquated meth- 
ods, a plant for the manufacture of 
ice and new equipment might have 
turned the scale, but failure to ad- 
vance left the opposition in posses- 
sion of the field. 

It is true that in late years realiza- 
tion of these factors has gone far to 
reinstate ice in public esteem, in- 
crease tonnage output and open new 
markets, and where the adverse trend 
had not already gone too far, to place 
the industry on a firmer footing for 
the future. The present position can, 
in the opinion of the writer, be pro- 
longed indefinitely and even im- 
proved in many communities by set- 
ting up an educational program, effi- 
cient organization and new merchan- 
dising plans. 

In particular the ice, dealer should 
endeavor to replace all antiquated ice 
boxes with modern air-conditioned 
refrigerators, wherever possible with 
permanent drain connection; promote 
the taking of ice on a year-round 
basis at a concession in price, thus 
making his service comparable to that 
of the electric unit, so far as conti- 
nuity and convenience is concerned: 
develop a trained and well-informed 
staff of route men; seek constant im- 
provement in refrigerator design and 
actively push refrigerator sales; make 
every ice delivery truck, every ice- 
making plant and every block of ice 
reflect the high standards and integ- 
rity of the industry; adopt new meth- 
ods to forestall competition, making 
ice available not only by truck but 
through cash stations strategically 
placed; use every possible means to 
educate the public as to the unique 
advantages of ice as a refrigerant. 


“Good Old Days” Past 


One of the leading Illinois ice men 
says they are too apt to think of con- 
ditions existing in the “good old 
days” when ice had a virtual monop- 
oly in the refrigerating field and no 
effort was necessary to dispose of the 
product in competition with other 
types of refrigeration. The ice in- 
dustry is a victim, if you want to ex- 


press it that way, he says, as are all 
other industries, of progress, research, 
scientific development of processes 
and products which are apt to make 
older products obsolete. 

A new and different type of refrig- 
eration has been developed. It has 
taken years of research and experi- 
mentation, much money has _ been 
spent, many losses taken in the efforts 
to perfect and merchandise this new 
product. It has caught the public’s 
favor. To be brutally blunt, it is the 
most desired and our product, least 
desired. What caused this change? 
In the early days it was the novelty 
of a new gadget. Later, beautifully 
styled, gleaming white cabinets, ice 
cubes, frozen desserts, pride of pos- 
session, social superiority, freedom 
from the ice man, lower tempera- 
tures, being modern. 





There are new markets 
for ice — through vending 
machines, iced vegetables, 
poultry processing and re- 
tailing. In addition, ice should 
be made available in all 
forms, block, crushed, cubes, 
and actively advertised and 
merchandised. 





It seems to a Canadian ice distrib- 
utor that a number of ice companies 
just sit back and hope that business 
will come to them without doing any- 
thing to develop new uses for ice. 
This is because these companies have 
never been merchandisers and are 
making no attempt to learn anything 
about merchandising. These com- 
panies do not want to be troubled 
with the effort it takes to launch new 
merchandising campaigns but are 
content to sit in their office and hope 
that everything will go along all 
right. Until something is done to 
shake these people out of their leth- 
argy, they are doomed to failure. 


New Markets for Ice 


One of the more essential primary 
needs of the ice business is that of 
developing the proven new markets 
for ice, through vending machines, 
iced vegetables, poultry processing. 

From Oregon comes the point that 
new business can be created by sell- 
ing specialty ice. Brighten up the 
product, he advises, by putting it in 
attractive multi-color paper bags. 
Sales can be made if the customer 
knows your sized ice is colder. Store 
it in a room of not over 10 degrees, 
he advises. Frost will gather on the 
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bags and it is a good selling point. 
Sales can be made to mechanical 
users by advertising beverage, sized 
ice and cubes, delivered in wet- 
strength paper bags. Advertise party 
ice and let people know where they 
can buy it. 

It takes work to put over the vege- 
table icing and chicken deal but they 
find it profitable. Another source for 
snow ice is the sausage kitchen. Snow 
does not dull the knives and cuts the 
large sausage producer’s overhead. 
There is nothing wrong with the ice 
business that a good doctor cannot 
cure, he concludes, but the industry 
must keep up a steady research for 
new uses of ice to provide the doctor 
with the remedies. 

Ice should be made available in all 
forms, block, sized, crushed and 
cubed, and actively advertised and 
merchandised, says a Missouri dis- 
tributor. There is certainly a market 
for all forms of ice but the customer 
must know about the availability of 
the ice and the convenience in ob- 
taining it. 


Use Grocer’s Case 


They have found that new custo- 
mers for vegetable icing can be ob- 
tained most easily by utilizing the 
case that the grocer has, rather than 
trying to sell him a new one. They 
use the 10-day free-trial and tempo- 
rarily fix the case to use ice. Then if 
the grocer wishes to continue with 
ice they will convert his case for him 
and charge him only the actual cost 
involved for the conversion. He feels 
that ice should be made available in 
a convenient location 24 hours per 
day through use of vending machines. 

Vending stations are used effective- 
ly by a Tennessee company to reach 
new users of ice. This year for the 
first time his company put into opera- 
tion two conveniently located ice self- 
service stations where the customers 
can buy either a 25-pound block of 
ice or a paper bag of sized ice. They 
have received favorable comments 
from these two stations and they hope 
to put more of them in operation in 
the future. 

Crushed ice has gained in popular- 
ity, says a report from Ohio, because 
it is easy to handle in a paper bag 
and does the job of cooling faster and 
is more appetizing. Railroad car ic- 
ing, poultry dealers, chemical manu- 
facturers, milk people, fish people, 
picnics, parties, soft drinks, bar, and 
large gatherings of people will use 
ice for a long time to come, he says. 

An ice man who has been in busi- 
ness in Kentucky for many years, 
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says he is confident that all ice com- 
panies must develop the proven new 
markets for ice if the business is to 
keep its relative place on the indus- 
trial scene. It is almost a waste of 
money to nationally advertise iced 
fruits and vegetables, iced fish and 
poultry, package vended ice for pic- 
nics and parties when perhaps less 
than twenty-five percent of the ice 
plants in the United States offer such 
services. 


Competition of Small Ice 
Making Machines 


Through most of the letters runs a 
current of concern regarding the 
small ice-making machines. The case 
against them is well stated by an 
eastern association executive. 

There is nothing wrong with the 
ice business except that too many 
users of ice have decided to manu- 
facture their own ice by simply plug- 
ing in to an electric socket which 
will operate a machine that not only 
makes ice but also furnishes the re- 
frigeration that ice used to furnish. 

There are millions of these little 
ice manufacturing machines in homes, 
stores, hotels, restaurants, etc., com- 
pared with about 6000 large ice plants 
which make up the ice industry. 

The serious decline in the sales of 
ice throughout the country so far this 
season is undoubtedly reflected in the 
sale of 6,000,000 of these little ma- 
chines for domestic use during the 
17 months from January 1, 1949 to 
May 31, 1950, plus thousands of larger 
commercial units. Of course unfavor- 
able weather conditions accounted for 
a certain percentage of this decline, 
but that percentage is anyone’s guess. 

The sale of these little domestic ice 
machines in the Philadelphia area for 
the first six months of 1950 amounted 
to 71,000 units which is a gain of 66 
percent over the same period of 1949, 
while the decline in the sale of ice for 
the same period amounted to 26.7 
percent. 

What can be done about it? That’s 
a $64.00 question. I do not have the 
answer, but I believe that if consoli- 
dations could be effected whereby un- 
economical factors in both manufac- 
ture and delivery could be eliminated 
we would have a partial solution of 
the problem 


Selling Refrigerators and 
Ice-Using Appliances 


An old problem, but one which ap- 
pears to be growing in importance in 
the thinking of forward looking ice 
men, is the necessity of merchandis- 
ing refrigerators and other ice-using 
appliances. 
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On this subject a Tennessee dis- 
tributor says his company is making 
every attempt to promote more sales 
in ice equipment. They have this year 
sold nearly 400 ice refrigerators and 
nearly 150 other type ice appliances. 
However, he adds, this is not what 
they should be doing. The mechani- 
cal boys are doing a much better job 
of selling. To carry on this program, 
this company has arranged to hold 
weekly sales meetings with the ice 
routemen during the fall, winter and 
spring months. 





The necessity of merchan- 
dising refrigerators and other 
ice-using appliances is an old 
problem, but one which ap- 
pears to be growing in im- 
portance. Refrigerator rental 
plans will not only help to 
hold customers, but also will 
be a morale builder for the 
ice business. 





One of the major problems of ice 
men, according to an opinion from 
Kentucky is the failure to resume the 
merchandising of refrigerators and 
ice-using equipment as carried on 
prior to World War II. He is certain 
that all ice companies large and small 
should merchandise refrigerators and 
ice-using equipment the year around, 
not only for the sake of the ice ton- 
nage thus held or regained, but also 
for the wholesome effect which in- 
dustry-wide merchandising would 
have on the morale of the ice busi- 
ness. 

A similar thought with a slightly 
different angle is expressed from 
Missouri to the effect that ice-using 
appliances should be merchandised 
on as small a margin as possible. He 
feels that keeping an old customer or 
getting a new customer who will use 
ice for years to come will justify the 
sale of equipment at a very small 
margin. 


Rental Basis Suggested 


This is further amplified by his 
suggestion that ice-using equipment 
should be made available on a rental 
basis, the ice being included in the 
monthly rental in so far as possible. 
This rental should be figured as low 
as possible and advertising should ac- 
cent the low cost per day including 
the ice. For example “New Ice Re- 
frigerator for only 15 cents per day 
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including ice.” The renting of picnic 
chests by the day, week or month 
furnishes a nice bit of extra business, 
he says. 

Some of the more progressive ice 
companies are endeavoring to devel- 
op new merchandising plans to assure 
themselves of a continuing market for 
the years ahead says a representative 
of the Canadian ice industry. They 
are developing refrigerator rental 
plans to protect and enlarge their 
domestic trade and are developing 
vegetable icing display cases and 
chicken icing display cases to enlarge 
their business in the commercial field. 
Unfortunately there are not enough 
companies doing this type of mer- 
chandising and unless more of them 
try to develop better merchandising 
plans, they are certainly going to 
have a decrease in tonnage to the 
point that it will not be profitable for 
them to remain in business. 


Better Ice-Route Salesmen 


Another old problem, brought up 
at every ice convention since the close 
of World War II, has been the need 
of more competent ice delivery sales- 
men. This need still exists. 

A Tennessee, distributor says one 
major thing needed is better route 
salesmen. Better salesmen, he says, 
will provide customers with better 
service, which will mean more ice 
sales. 

In an effort to provide better ice 
route salesmen, a Kentucky company 
has placed all truck delivery men on 
a commission basis and they have 
found this plan much more satisfac- 
tory as well as more economical. 

Another method, old but effective 
for improving efficiency of drivers, 
comes from a Missouri ice man when 
he says he believes that employee 
sales meetings are important in keep- 
ing the interest of the employee in 
doing his part to merchandise ice- 
using equipment. Commissions should 
be liberal. His company stresses the 
importance of keeping the delivery- 
man neat in appearance and cour- 
teous in his actions. 

An Indiana distributor reports im- 
provement in delivery methods when 
he changed from company operated 
trucks to dealers. Since then, he says, 
they have had better cooperation 
from their dealers, who were former- 
ly company employees than they 
were ever able to get from them 
when they were working for the 
company. They are giving much bet- 
ter service and worked on all holi- 
days since May 15, and show more 
interest in trying to satisfy their cus- 
tomers than they did when working 
for the company. 
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At this particular moment, says a 
representative of the Canadian ice 
industry, there is a definite shortage 
of labor which makes it most difficult 
for the progressive companies to give 
the type of service they would like 
to give. This does not mean of course 
that their delivery service has com- 
pletely broken down, as they still 
have a good percentage of reliable 
men working for them; however they 
are all striving to make up that 20 
percent of their personnel which is 
not doing the ice business any good; 
as a matter of fact, it is this 20 per- 
cent that is driving more people to 
buying mechanical refrigerators than 
anything else at this time. 


Sales Attitude Needed 


Another thing wrong with the ice 
industry, according to an Illinois ice 
executive, is that with very few ex- 
ceptions, top management is not sales 
minded. They do not have the know 
how and are not willing to employ 
and pay the salary to someone who 
has been trained to carry on this ac- 
tivity. They know nothing about 
market surveys, planned sales cam- 
paigns, progress reports, sales aids, 
advertising media, etc. and sadly 
enough, are not interested. Opposed 
to them are highly trained specialty 
salesmen who have a planned pro- 
gram and devote all their time to sell- 
ing, while the ice industry is trying to 
sell, if any effort is made to sell, with 
personnel at the driver level who are 
at best poorly trained and in some 
cases have no training. It just will 
not work, he concludes. 


Reducing Operating Costs 


The problem of greatly increased 
costs of production, accentuated dur- 
ing and since World War II has en- 
forced serious consideration of how 
to cut expenses without unduly de- 
creasing the quality of service. 


Expenses must be cut says a West 
Coast operator. He suggests cutting 
personnel to the bone and carefully 
screening drivers, keeping only the 
fast “hard hitting” route men. Re- 
vise route books to cut mileage, he 
says, eliminate streets where there 
are no customers. Put all regular 
customers on watch service and elim- 
inate all cards possible, cutting neces- 
sity of daily service in certain dis- 
tricts. 

The change from company owned 
delivery system to independent deal- 
ers or peddlers is reported as a meth- 
od of reducing costs. Experience re- 
cited by an Indiana plant details a 
large saving in payroll plus the added 
economy in gasoline, oil and main- 


tenance items. The opinion is ex- 
pressed that the overall results were 
good in that efficiency was increased 
while economy also resulted. 

Here is what a Kentucky executive 
is doing to meet rising costs. They 
have cut their personnel down as low 
as they think possible and yet not 
sacrifice service. They have re- 
vamped their advertising program 
and cut some that they felt was not 
paying off. They have shut down one 
plant entirely, as they do not need 
the tonnage it produced. 





The ice business is a con- 
stantly changing business, 
beset by new and competing 
products. This condition taxes 
and will continue to tax the 
ingenuity of all ice managers 
large and small. The success 
of their business will depend 
upon the extent to which they 
are able to anticipate and 
prepare for these changes. 





In an effort to reduce labor costs, 
one of the leading ice plants in up- 
state New York is making its plant 
more automatic. 


Miscellaneous Comments 


There are many other comments, 
ideas and suggestions that tend to 
throw light on the above and other 
problems, with possible solutions. 
Many repeat what has been said 
numerous times before. Others ex- 
press new viewpoints and ideas. 

Our volume of business, says a 
western distributor, has declined 
more drastically than it has in any 
other section of the country, due 
largely to the fact that we retained 
a good deal of domestic business until 
the last year or two. As a result the 
over-production of ice is going to be 
a great handicap on the industry 
making any money in this section for 
many years to come. 

An upper New York State execu- 
tive would like to see a good mer- 
chandising set-up, using a_ trade 
marked name, with a high quality 
product. This, he says, would make 
it possible to maintain a better price. 
He suggests that the Technical De- 
partment of the National ice associa- 
tion should be able to interest equip- 
ment makers in the developing of 
packaging equipment. 
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A middle west association secretary 
suggests that a whole new appraisal 
of the ice business should be made, 
community by community. Unprofit- 
able operations should be eliminated 
by sale of small unprofitable plants 
to larger ones, or by closing the small 
plant and purchasing ice. 


Merchandising Program 


Along with these, he recommends 
the formulation of a merchandising 
program well directed, building a 
trained personnel, producing and 
merchandising a_ sanitary product 
with modern equipment, ice in the 
form people want it at places and 
times desired, a pricing policy fair to 
the dealer and the public, selling pre- 
pared ice, use of vending stations, and 
generation of interest, enthusiasm and 
courtesy throughout the organization. 

The ice business, he says, is like 
all other businesses, subject to change 
because of new and competing prod- 
ucts. As long as human life exists, 
change is inevitable. It taxes and will 
continue to tax the ingenuity of all 
business men to survive in this highly 
complex and competitive era. 


Regulations Cover Credit 
Buying of Refrigerators 


SUPPLEMENT to Regulation W, 

covering consumer credit has 
been issued. Of special interest to the 
ice industry, it provides for house- 
hold furniture, including ice refrig- 
erators, 10 percent minimum down 
payment and 90 percent maximum 
loan value, with maximum maturity 
of 18 months. For mechanical re- 
frigerators and food freezers, 15 per- 
cent minimum down payment, 85 
percent maximum loan value, and 
maximum maturity of 18 months is 
required. 


Sidelines Can Supplement 
Ice Company Sales 


N THESE days of high overhead 

and low load, it is important for 
ice companies to consider selling di- 
versified or allied items or services, 
says a bulletin by the Personnel 
Training and Marketing Department 
of the National Association of Ice In- 
dustries. In addition to such stand-by 
lines as coal, fuel oil, and the like, 
some companies are handling other 
more widely diversified lines. The 
program for the national ice mer- 
chandising forum to be held during 
the National ice convention, will in- 
clude a discussion of this subject. 
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Sized Ice an Old Story 


Acceptance and Usage by ice distributors established 
by articles published in Ice and Refrigeration 


i lips first of the several suits in 
connection with the sized ice 
patents went to trial after this Oc- 
tober issue was on the press. The 
report of it will be given in the No- 
vember issue. A check of the files in 
the office of IcE AND REFRIGERATION 
had been made to determine the early 
publications on the subject of pre- 
paring and selling sized ice. 

A number of these proved to be im- 
portant in showing how early this 
processed ice was produced and sold. 
For example an article entitled “New 
Equipment for Sizing Crushed Ice,” 
by W. E. Herb, Gifford Wood Co. was 
published in Ic—E AND REFRIGERATION 
October, 1936, page 264, illustrated 
with a photo of a Gifford-Wood com- 
plete sizing unit with crushed ice ele- 
vator, screens, four section hopper 
and bag filling chutes. The text of 
the article describes the operation of 
the equipment and analyzes the mar- 
ket for the various sizes of ice. An 
advertisement on page 16 of the same 
issue has a large illustration of the 
ice-sizing equipment installed and in 
use. 

In the November, 1936 issue, on 
page 332 is the summary of a paper 
by H. D. Sanford, one of the pioneers 
in processing of ice. He told the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries 
convention about the demand for 
crushed and sized ice supplied by his 
company. 


National Recognition 


In an article on page 344 of the 
November, 1936 issue, General P. A. 
Weatherred commented on the na- 
tional recognition then accorded pro- 
cessed ice as a valuable ice tonnage 
builder, as follows: 

“Sized Ice. As a means to secure 
greater customer satisfaction and as 
a tonnage builder, sized ice was defi- 
nitely recognized at this convention. 
Crushed ice has, of course, long been 
provided their customers by many, 
probably most, ice companies. After 
the popularity mechanical refrigera- 
tion gave to ice cubes, many com- 
panies have increased customer satis- 


faction and = gained some profit 


through sales of the cubes. Now. 


comes sized ice,—ice in any form that 
the customer wants it. H. D. San- 
ford’s presentation of his experience 
with sized ice and his thought upon 
the promotion of its use and upon its 
value as a good will and a tonnage 


builder, give impetus and form to this 
movement that take it out of the ex- 
perimental stage and will lead to its 
eventual establishment as an accepted 
and usual part of complete ice refrig- 
eration service. 

In the February 1937 issue, H. D. 
Sanford’s paper, “The Market for 
Sized Cracked Ice,” is reprinted. In 
this paper Mr. Sanford makes the 
statement that for years his company 
had supplied ordinary cracked ice to 
customers. Experimenting with an 
ice-flake machine they used it to pro- 
duce a type of ice about the size of a 
walnut and sales had increased. Fur- 
ther experimenting and use of a 
screen had produced various sizes of 
crushed ice, from small to large and 
the result was that they had ice pre- 
pared and sized, a product all ready 
for the customer’s use. 


Sized Ice Advertised 


Broadsides were printed for distri- 
bution to commercial users announc- 
ing “Ice graded and sized like coal— 
a size for every use.” Each of the 
four sizes were given distinctive 
names, coil, drink, cocktail, and flake 
ice. “We talked sized ice,’ Mr. San- 
ford continues, “until people began to 
realize what we had to offer. We pre- 
pared charts for our salesmen and 
dealers showing the big market open 
for them. It gave us something new 
to talk about. It was like streamlin- 
ing an automobile or train.” 

He said they realized that as their 
sales increased they needed greater 
capacity and a cheaper method of 
cracking and sizing ice. To meet 
this demand, a shaker screen-was de- 
signed and constructed to separate 
and grade the crushed ice into vari- 
ous sizes. This device was one of the 
forerunners of the modern ice crush- 
ing and sizing machine, of which 
numerous installations have been 
made. 

Mr. Sanford adds that there were, 
at that time, seveyjal methods of 
cracking and sizing ice just as good 
or better than theirs. 

“Our present sized ice sales,” he 
continued, “represent 25 percent of 
our total route sales. Of this amount 
about 15 percent is the large coil (or 
egg size) ice; 60 percent drink (or nut 
size); 12 percent cocktail (or pea 
size) ice; 3 percent flake, 10 percent 
cubes. We have a surplus of fine ice 
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which can be cut down by future im- 
provements in the ice breaker, or by 
developing a market for it.” 

The balance of this article covers 


information on _ installation of a 
crushing and sizing plant, handling 
and delivering the ice, uses for sized 
ice and some comment on the future 
of sized ice. There is a future for the 
ice industry, he says, in sizing ice. 

An article in the March 1937 issue 
by George Lange, vice president of 
the American Ice Co., New York City, 
points out that many ice companies 
had already shown the way to in- 
creased ice sales by preparing sized 
ice. They make as many as five dif- 
ferent grades, he said, sized about the 
same as coal from egg size down to 
rice, snow or dust. The public, he 
concludes, has shown a real interest 
in this product and the engineers 
must solve the production part while 
the sales and delivery men build the 
business. 

A merchandising session of the 
City Ice & Fuel Co., in Cincinnati 
and Dayton, April 8 and 9, 1937, was 
reported in the June issue of IcE 
AND REFRIGERATION. At that meeting 
James Gibson of Columbus pointed 
out the great possibilities for pre- 
pared ice in displaying food prod- 
ucts, and gave some suggestions for 
promoting the sale of prepared ice 
and the kind of container to use. 


Delivery Service for Sized Ice 


In the same issue of IcE AND RE- 
FRIGERATION is a feature article telling 
how Serv-Ice, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., 
had inaugurated a delivery service 
for the delivery of sized ice to both 
domestic and commercial customers. 
This article covers the market and 
delivery features of sized ice, illus- 
trated with pictures of special de- 
livery equipment for sized ice, special 
containers, and how it is used in the 
home, kitchen and restaurants. 

In the November 1937 issue, an 
article prepared by the Technical 
Department of the National Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries, Emerson 
Brandt, secretary, points out that 
sized ice and ice cubes promise much 
for the industry in the future. The 
men who are in the forefront of this 
development no longer sell block ice 
alone, but have a complete stock of 
ice in different sizes suitable for the 
needs of the various types of con- 
sumer, the article states. 





Ice is Tops for Foods and Drinks 
In Chicago Restaurants and Stores 


Big commercial ice users in Chicago testify that ice provides 
the best refrigerant. For foods it cools and chills without 


freezing and for drinks it adds sparkle and freshness. 


Prompt and efficient service by this ice delivery truck keeps com- 
mercial customers of crushed ice and ice cubes satisfied. The Lin- 
coln-Boyle Ice Company has many trucks serving the Chicago area 


HILE Mechanical refrigeration 

contrivances, home-made _ ice 
makers and other substitutes for ice 
offer lures of various contexts, many 
of the bigger, better established com- 
mercial ice users in Chicago continue 
to use ice, as they have been doing 
for many years. Where the ice serv- 
ice is satisfactory they expect to con- 
tinue to resist the blandishments of 
mechanical gadget salesmen. 

To measure the degree to which 
these establishments use ice, a repre- 
sentative of ICE AND REFRIGERATION 
called on some of the bigger concerns 
in which refrigeration of foods and 
drinks is a major part of the business. 
Without exception, they have no fault 
to find with their present ice service. 
Although some of them have their 
own refrigerating and ice making 
equipment, many depend upon pur- 
chased ice to augment their own 
supply. Others declare that they have 
no intention of going to the bother 
and expense of switching to their 
own make as long as they can pur- 
chase ice on a satisfactory basis. 
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Restaurants Use Tons of Ice 
For Foods and Drinks 


The numerous restaurants in Chi- 
cago offer a big market for commer- 
cial ice and they have found by ex- 
perience that ice provides the best 
refrigerant for foods and drinks. Ice 
holds these foods and drinks at the 
proper temperature, provides sparkle 
to beverages, and moisture and fresh 
appearance to foods, cooling and 
chilling, without freezing them. And 
most of the larger and better 
establishments prefer to buy ice from 
their ice service man rather than go 
through the bother and expense of 
installing their own ice-making 
equipment. 


Henrici’s 


Henrici’s restaurant, well known as 
Chicago’s oldest restaurant, is locat- 
ed at 71 West Randolph St., in the 
north center of the business and 
theater section of the “Loop.” It is 
one of the better eating places, and 
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has an excellent reputation for good 
food, not too high priced. Aside from 
a small freezing room and cooler for 
fresh meats, ice is used for cooling 
all foods and chilled drinks. About 
3800 meals are served daily, seven 
days a week. 

This restaurant makes a specialty 
of fish, and for holding fish in the 
kitchen a large stainless steel chest 
has been installed measuring 12 feet 
long and 36 inches wide, overall, 
made by Albert Pick & Co. It has 
four compartments. The fish, after 
being cut into portions ready to serve 
is arranged ‘in layers in a stainless 
steel pan, on a floor of block ice, 
covered with cheesecloth and each 
layer blanketed with six inches of 
finely crushed ice. This method has 
been used for many years and is 
completely satisfactory. Held at the 
temperatures and moisture condi- 
tions provided by ice, the fish keeps 
much better than if completely 
frozen. In this case fish may be kept 
perfectly for three days or longer. 

Other refrigerated foods served at 
Henrici’s include salads, frozen des- 
serts, cold meats, cold roasted 
chicken, iced tea and coffee, cocktails 
and other chilled beverages. Ice 
cubes are used for these and crushed 
ice is used for shaking cocktails. 
Crushed ice also is used for display 
of shrimp, cold plates, relishes, salads, 
etc., and flake ice is used mostly for 
garnishes for salads. Some dishes, 
cooked to order, are cooled down to 
room temperature or lower by being 
placed in a container which is held 
the necessary time in an ice water 
bath. 

Ice is purchased in block form, 
standard 300 lb. cakes, and crushed 
or cubed on the premises with an ice 
crusher and a Thermo-Cube ice 
cuber. From the ice room, the pre- 
pared ice is distributed by hand 
trucks and 50-pound pails to the 
various serving counters in the 
kitchen. The procedure usually is to 
prepare a sufficient supply of crush- 
ed ice and cubes for the day or as 
needed, going through the operation 
again if the supply falls short. 
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Chicago restaurants are good ice customers. Top 
left, Toffenetti’s at 65 West Monroe Street. Low- 
er left, fountain and lunch counter at Belmont 
and Clark Streets where iceman’s ice is used. 
Above, a corner of main dining room of 
Henrici’s, 75 West Randolph Street 


A Net ne 


Ice service is supplied by The Lin- {ll successful sea- 
coln-Boyle Ice Co., and this service 
has been prompt, efficient and satis- 
factory in every way for many years. vides the only set- 
About a ton of ice per day is used : yey 

: : : any, ; isfactory refrig- 
during summer months and about ot 
half a ton in winter. erant for fish. Be- 

low is the iced fish 
1% Tons of Ice Daily counter in Knott's 
fish and delicates- 

The Charles Harrison Tavern and sen store on North 
Restaurant at La Salle and Madison Clark Street, Chi- 
Streets, in the heart of the “Loop,” cago. Right, an- 
uses approximately one-and-a-half other view of fish 
tons of ice a day. Most of this goes to counter, com plete- 
the three bars which require a total ly covered with ice. 


food retailers 
know that ice pro- 
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Front view of main store, Val-Lo-Will dressed 
chicken store on Howard Street, Evanston, Ill. 


of about 20-50-lb. bags of crushed ice 
and about 20-50-lb. bags of cubes. 
The coffee shop and three lunch 
counters and dining rooms, for the 
most part, depend upon mechanical 
refrigeration for cooling drinking 
water and chilled beverages and for 
preserving foods. 

This is one of the well established 
Chicago restaurants, having started 
in the same building now occupied 
about ten years ago. In the four 
restaurants, about 4000 people are 
fed each day. For the three bars, ice, 
either crushed or in the form of 
cubes, is the predominating refrig- 
erating medium for all beverages. 
Deliveries are made early in the day 
and supplies of ice, crushed and 
cubes are alloted to each bar. Some 
ice is used in the coffee shop, lunch 
counters and restaurants for iced tea 
and other chilled beverages. 


120 Tons of Ice in Month 
For Restaurant Chain 


One of the leading better restaur- 
ant chains in Chicago is Toffenetti’s 
Inc., operating seven restaurants in 
the “Loop”, and one at the Chicago 
Fair. Four of the Loop restaurants 
also serve liquor. 

The largest restaurant, at 65 West 
Monroe St., seats 642 people. Drinks, 
both hard and soft, are served here. 
During the summer months this loca- 
tion uses slightly less than 24 tons of 
block ice and 160-50 lb. bags of ice 
cubes per month. Another at 57 West 
Randolph which also serves liquor, 
seats 416 people. Summer consump- 
tion of ice amounts to about 24 tons 
of block ice and 80-50 lb. bags of ice 
cubes per month. 

Total consumption of ice in all 
eight restaurants for the month of 
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Lo-Will store. 


July this year amounted to 118 tons 
of block ice and 273-50 lb. bags of 
ice cubes. This company makes no 
ice of its own. Ice cubes are used 
chiefly at the bars for mixed drinks. 
For table use, some cubes are used 
for ice water and beverages but 
mostly it is crushed ice, chipped by 
hand from ice blocks in the ice store 
room adjoining the kitchen. 

Additional refrigeration is furnish- 
ed by a mechanical cooler where fish, 
fresh meats, dairy products, fruits 
and vegetables are held in day stor- 
age only. Deliveries on these products 
are made daily and the aim is to 
strictly limit the amounts to be held 
over night. 

Satisfactory ice service, with all 
deliveries in the early morning, has 
been provided for many years by The 
City Products Corp. 


Small taverns, nu- 
merous in Chicago, 
are good customers 
for crushed ice and 
ice cubes. Here we 
see a highball be- 
ing served with 
two iceman’s ice 
cubes at tavern on 
the north side of 
Chicago at the cor- 
ner of Lawrence 
and Clark streets. 
They serve soft 
drinks with 
crushed ice and 


too, 


cubes 
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Top quality dressed chicken is sold at this Val- 


Note liberal use of crushed ice 


Retail Chicken Stores 
Use Ice Exclusively 


Chicken stores, where dressed 
chickens are sold, either whole or by 
the piece, are popular with Chicago 
housewives. In beds of finely crushed 
ice, behind immaculate glass and 
chromium counters, they have a 
fresh, clean appearance. Ice is used, 
almost exclusively, for this reason 
and also because it provides perfect 
refrigeration, with adequate moisture 
and no dehydration. 


Val-O-Will Farms 


The Val-O-Will Farms, operating 
eighteen retail stores, are large users 
of crushed ice for both processing and 
retail display. Ice is used exclusively 
in preference to mechanical refriger- 
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ation. In fact the management thinks 
so highly of the preservative and ap- 
pearance qualities of crushed ice in 
the chicken display counter that it is 
deemed cause for dismissal if the 
manager of a store does not at all 
times keep chicken on display com- 
pletely covered with crushed ice. 

The chickens are dressed at the 
main processing plant at Lake 
Geneva, Wisc. The dressed birds are 
put through a chilled water bath and 
then packed in crushed ice in barrels 
and trucked to the main distributing 
plant on Howard Street in Evanston. 
The dressed birds arrive fresh every 
day. Immediately upon arrival they 
are weighed and repacked in iced 
chests for trucking to the retail out- 
lets. 

At the stores, the dressed chickens 
are displayed in counters on a bed 
of finely crushed ice, chests being 
used for storage, from which the 
counters are replenished as needed. 

At the Geneva processing plant, 
three ice making machines supply all 
the ice needed. For the main dis- 
tributing plant and for the retail 
stores, commercial ice is purchased 
from the Lincoln-Boyle Ice Co. Ice 
deliveries are made every day direct 
to the stores. 


Ozark Chicken Shops 


Economical and efficient refrigera- 
tion is provided by crushed ice for 
the Ozark Chicken Shops Inc., 
operating nine retail stores in Chi- 
cago. These chickens are shipped 
daily from the Ozark country to the 
main store at 2451 North Harlem 
Avenue. There they are processed, 
put through a cold water bath and 
then packed in ice in barrels for 
hauling by truck to the retail outlets. 

At the stores they are displayed in 
counters on beds of finely crushed 
ice. No mechanical refrigeration is 
used and no ice is made; it is all fur- 
nished, delivered daily, direct to the 
stores. The company uses approxi- 
mately 1,000 Ibs. of ice daily. The ice 
service, according to Mr. Shapiro, 
manager, is perfect for their needs. 


Drug Stores Use Ice 


Another market for commercial ice 
are the numerous soda fountains in 
drug stores and other retail establish- 
ments throughout the Chicago area. 

The Walgreen Company operating 
a nation-wide chain of drug stores 
including 150 in Chicago is a good 
commercial ice customer. While a 
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few of the larger stores have indi- 
vidual ice makers for cubes and 
crushed ice, most of them depend 
upon purchasing their supply from 
regular ice dealers. Approximately 
80 percent of all ice used by all stores 
in Chicago is purchased. Block ice is 
used to provide refrigeration in the 
basement for storing surplus milk 
and cream and other perishables. 

Use by the larger Loop and out- 
lying stores amounts to 1000 to 1200 
pounds a day each, usually purchased 
in block form and crushed in the 
basement and carried from there to 
the fountain in sanitary pails. Each 
store manager does his own pur- 
chasing. The smaller stores, for the 
most part buy it already crushed in 
50-lb. bags, using an average of about 
300 pounds a day. 


Department of Commerce 
Recommends Ice 


HE Business Information Service 

of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce has issued a bulletin entitled 
“Building Produce Profits Through 
Iced Displays.” When the retailer 
displays fresh fruits and vegetables 
on crushed ice, it declared, he gen- 
erally gains in the following ways: 
(1) Minimum loss of moisture and 
weight in the produce (2) Minimum 
trimming necessary (3) Fresh ap- 
pearance and nutritive value of pro- 
duce retained (4) Turnover and “im- 
pulse sales” increased. 

The bulletin included a_ table 
showing how vegetables displayed on 
ice for two days compared in weight 
change with others displayed dry. 
The latter lost an average of about 
20 per cent of their original weight, 
while the ice-displayed vegetables 
actually gained slightly. 

Other advantages of ice display 
cited in the bulletin were the sim- 
plicity of the equipment required, 
elimination of the need for sprinkling 
the produce, and the ease of over- 
night storage. Since the display need 
not be removed from the case at clos- 
ing time, it was pointed out, consider- 
able labor saving is effected. 

Suggestions for constructing an ice 
display rack were given, plus a de- 
scription of three recommended dis- 
play methods and instructions for 
preparing and arranging the items. 


Plant Maintenance 


HE November issue of ICE AND 

REFRIGERATION will feature a 
number of excellent articles on plant 
maintenance methods. Watch for this 
valuable material which is especially 
useful during the off peak season in 
refrigerating plants. 





Ice Industry Included in 
Regional Promotion 


HEN a group of El Paso busi- 

ness firms joined to sponsor a 
series of ads in the local papers pro- 
moting the Southwest area, Consum- 
ers Ice and Fuel Co., was among 
them. But Tom E. Rogers, general 
manager of Consumers Ice wasn’t 
content to remain merely a sponsor. 
By dint of persistent campaigning he 
convinced the group that El] Paso’s 
ice industry was important enough to 
be the subject of one of the ads. The 
results of his efforts appeared in both 
the El Paso Herald-Post and the 
El Paso Times on Saturday, July 22. 
A full-page spread headed “El Paso 
. . . Home of the World’s Largest 
Bunker and Re-Top Icing Dock.” 

The text of the ad described the 
icing capacity of the dock, annual 
tonnage of the four El Paso ice plants, 
and their recent expansion of facili- 
ties. Six accompanying pictures illus- 
trated car icing at the dock and ice- 
making in one of the plants. 

“It was quite a chore convincing 
the sponsoring firms that ours was an 
industry of importance enough to 
rate this,” reports Mr. Rogers, “but I 
believe it was worth the effort.” 


Iced Coffee Boosts Ice Sales 


HE National Coffee Association 

reports that while exact figures 
are understandably difficult to secure, 
it is estimated that total usage of iced 
coffee in homes and restaurants dur- 
ing the summer of 1950 may amount 
to approximately 90,000,000 pounds. 

An appreciation of the size of this 
new business for coffee can be had 
from the fact that this tonnage is al- 
most identical with the total tonnage 
of tea. The amazing growth in the 
popularity of iced coffee has been 
accomplished, however, without ap- 
parent injury to the iced tea business, 
since tea tonnage has_ increased 
slightly in the past two years. 

W. F. Williamson, executive vice 
president of the association, said that 
the new business in iced coffee has 
been due almost entirely to sales- 
manship through advertising. He 
pointed out that more money was 
spent to advertise iced coffee during 
1950 than at any time in history. It 
was always possible to enjoy iced 
coffee, but few consumers did until 
they were told of its merits through 
persistent advertising and sales pro- 
motion, he said. Promoted originally 
to overcome a seasonal slump in the 
coffee business, iced coffee has gained 
in popularity until it has now become 
an important contender in the sum- 
mer beverage field. 
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Metropolitan Ice Company viewed from the old fish pier, T Wharf. Note chute from storage room to 
deck of Hazel B as she loads ice. (Office is at extreme left). Other draggers appear in left of picture. 


ICE—A MUST FOR FRESH FISH 


Before starting on a trip, fishing boats load up at Boston 
pier with ice to preserve their catch. An eye witness story 


of this profitable ice business. 


HE use of ice for preserving 

freshly caught fish is an old story 
to Boston fishermen. For the Boston 
division of the Metropolitan Ice Com- 
pany it represents a profitable mar- 
ket for a huge tonnage of crushed ice 
which pours down the chutes from 
the ice storage room to the holds of 
steamers, draggers and_ trawlers. 
When the two crushers at the com- 
pany’s ice plant on the Boston fish 
pier start grinding out their stagger- 
ing volume of crushed ice, the first 
step in an old fish story properly be- 
comes the first in this new 1950 fish- 
ing expedition story. 


Ice the Way They Want It 


It isn’t just the fact that pure, crys- 
tal-clear processed ice is available at 
Boston division of Metropolitan that 
brings boats to the two docking spaces 
at the wharves. It’s the fact that 
the company aims to please their fish- 
ing friends with the kind of ice they 
want “at any tide of day.” If they’d 
rather have white, soft ice, then it’s 
theirs. Because ice is delivered di- 
rectly from the storage room by 
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chute to the boat, there is no meltage 
and no water to be pumped out 
later. This kind of ice delivered that 
way can always be shoveled without 
the aid of a pick even after a num- 
ber of days, because it doesn’t have 
the opportunity to harden. Service 
is rapid, for many of the men are 
experienced Old Salts themselves, all 
of them keenly aware and sympa- 
thetic with the problems fishermen 
face in their trade. The water serv- 
ice is a complimentary part of our 
icing operation. 

Metropolitan is an old hand at 
servicing fishermen. A century ago 
that one office down on Commercial 
Wharf opposite the old fish pier (T 
Wharf), was the entire company. 
Since then, it has expanded its busi- 
ness to include many enterprises in a 
number of different fields, with of- 
fices scattered throughout New Eng- 
land. But that little office down 
there on Commercial Wharf, which is 
the center of activity all day long— 
and even during the night, when 
emergency demands it—has a special 
place all its own in company history 
and favor. The original Metropolitan 
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CHARLES A. DEARING 
Metropolitan ice Company 
Somerville, Mass. 





Ice Company is there—haven for 
fishermen coming in and going out 
to points all along the seaboard coasts. 


First Fish Shipments 


Fishermen don’t have to be told 
that the first method for shipping fish 
in this country began about 1868, 
when a Detroit inventor patented a 
process for freezing fish into solid 
cakes of ice for shipment. This was 
the same year that America’s first 
artificial ice making plant was built 
in New Orleans. It took twenty-two 
years to build a volume for these in- 
land shipments and by 1890 some 
4,000,000 pounds of fish were annual- 
ly processed by this method, which 
entailed the freezing of whole fish 
into solid blocks of ice. 

Today, the ice industry’s 6,800 mod- 
ern ice manufacturing plants, with a 
daily capacity of 310,000 tons, to- 
gether with natural ice harvested 
from northern lakes and streams, 
provide modern America with nearly 
50,000,000 tons of ice a year. Ice now 
is sized to fit the particular needs of 
a number of industries, crushed to 
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Aboard the Hazel B dragger while she takes on her load of ice, prior 
to a trip. Ice capacity is 25 tons. (Note chute through which ice 
enters deck holes.) 


meet the rather fine specifications re- 
quired by fishermen. 


Why do the fish brought to the 
Boston markets need an ice cover- 
ing? Why does the storekeeper again 
continue that icing process? Those 
who have seen a fish out of water 
without an ice covering, should know 
the best answer to that one. Fisher- 
men have seen the shellfish or fin 
fish perk up when it is taken from 
the icy depths of the sea, and still 
dripping, is bedded in cold, moist 
coverage of ice. They know that its 
tender skin remains firm, its color 
natural and glossy, its protein value 
at maximum, and it tastes better for 
a longer time. 


Best Fish is Iced 


Mrs. Housewife for the most part, 
has no idea of the fisherman’s job of 
caring for his produce after he has 
caught it. She doesn’t know whether 
he is one of the careful fishermen 
who ices his fish properly all along 
the route, but she buys only the best, 
and “the best” is the fish that’s been 
treated with care and plenty of ice. 
She buys what looks the nicest, and 
she doesn’t want to take a chance on 
dried-out, limp-looking fish or any 
other kind of colorless food. She 
knows what she wants, and if the 
fisherman hasn't done a good job of 
icing, she isn’t going to buy his prod- 
uct, regardless of what the store- 
keeper does to try to freshen it. It 
has to be done before it reaches the 
storekeeper as well as afterwards, 


and he wants only the freshest fish 
to sell, because he knows it will sell 
the quickest and for the most money. 


Protects Other Products 


But perhaps those fishermen who 
know the value of icing fish do not 
appreciate the extent to which ice 
protects others of the nation’s produce 
on its way to consumer tables 
throughout the United States. Just 
as Iceman’s Ice protects fish piled 
deck-high on the fishing boat, it pro- 
tects hundreds of other products in- 
cluding many fruits and vegetables, 
whose fine quality is insured by the 
guarantee of ice-cold protection all 
along the route. Ice alone provides 
the proper refrigerant for keeping 
foods naturally crisp and fresh, color- 
ful and nutritious. 

Nutritionists and health experts 
throughout the country have been 
preaching the ice doctrine in profes- 
sional periodicals, at meetings of 
growers and shippers over and over 
again, trying to drive home to all 
Americans the need for perishable 
products to be displayed on ice in 
the neighborhood store, as well as on 
the way to that store. 

Whether it’s fish, meat, or certain 
fruits and vegetables—all, in order 
to preserve excellent quality, must 
be iced from beginning to end of the 
journey to the consumer’s table. 

Whether in the field, on the road, 
on the tracks, or on the sea, ice trav- 
els all over the world, performing its 
same work of protecting and preserv- 
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ing the foods which the nation’s and 
the world’s peoples must eat, to make 
them strong and well. Ice is Nature’s 
health guardian, protecting in cer- 
tain vegetables an amazing Vitamin 
C, ascorbic acid content, as well as 
nutrient value. Economical to buy, 
one of the most inexpensive of the 
nation’s products, ice is a necessity 
which pays for itself in terms of 
protecting foods to the point where 
they are able to guarantee the highest 
maximum return in profit measures 
for their saleable qualities. 


Gorrie’s Ice Machine Story 
Told in Health Magazine 


HE story of Dr. John Gorrie and 

his invention of the ice-making 
machine reached at least another 
quarter of a million people in Sep- 
tember through the pages of ‘“Today’s 
Health” magazine, formerly called 
“Hygeia.” It appeared in the form 
of a three-page article entitled “The 
Man Who Duplicated Nature,” writ- 
ten by Francis X. Timmons, director 
of advertising and publicity for the 
National Association of Ice Indus- 
tries. 

Along with the title of the article, 
the first page carried a reproduction 
of the portrait of Dr. Gorrie and an 
artist’s conception of Gorrie’s origi- 
nal air-conditioning system for hospi- 
tal rooms. The latter featured a block 
of ice suspended under a hood from 
the ceiling of a room. 

Following the historical informa- 
tion, the story devoted a paragraph 
to the service performed today by the 
ice industry, both in homes and com- 
mercially. It said, in part, “15,000,- 
000 tons are used in homes; refriger- 
ator cars consume 13,000,000 tons 
carrying 98 per cent of all perishable 
fresh produce; the fish industry could 
not exist without ice, its needs re- 
quiring 6,000,000 tons each year.” 


Early Ice Harvest Days 
On Radio Program 


SKETCH of the early ice harvest 

days was the subject of a radio 
program on the “Cavalcade of 
America” series Tuesday evening, 
September 12. It depicted Frederic 
Tudor, pioneer ice man, who built 
up a huge natural ice business in 
New England and abroad starting 
about 1836, at the start of his career. 
The program was sponsored by the 
DuPont Co. over NBC. The story 
emphasized ice throughout, particu- 
larly for its use in beverages and for 
preserving foods and provided a very 
fine bit of promotion for ice. 
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Reports from Unit Ice Associations 


Indiana Ice Merchandising 
Forum Meets 


HE Indiana Ice Merchandising 

Forum met at a state-wide meet- 
ing on August 23 at the Lincaln Hotel 
in Indianapolis. The topics included 
merchandising of vegetable, fish, and 
poultry icing and these subjects were 
ably discussed by Richard Fisher of 
Ice Delivery, Inc. of Fort Wayne and 
B. H. Landing of Lake City Ice and 
Coal, Michigan City, Ind. Both 
speakers emphasized the importance 
of salesmen making a sincere effort 
to help the grocer, rather than mere- 
ly sell a piece of equipment. 

Mr. Fisher and Mr. Landing stress- 
ed the need for complete knowledge 
of the program being merchandised 
to the consumer. Much valuable in- 
formation concerning the technique 
of selling perishable icing was con- 
veyed to those present, and it is be- 
lieved that the discussion will prove 
worth while to those in attendance. 

G. Elwood Hookey of the Depart- 
ment of Distributive Education, 
Indiana University talked on proper 
selection of personnel. Mr. Hookey 
emphasized that, in face of another 
war emergency, it is highly essential 
that men be selected with great care 
in order that turnover during an 
emergency period be kept to an ab- 
solute minimum. Mr. Hookey’s pre- 
sentation pointed out the keys of 
proper and efficient selection which 
should form a guide in future selec- 
tion procedures. 


Illinois Managers Hold 
One Day Conference 


O MEET and discuss problems 
created by changing conditions, 
a managers’ conference of Illinois 
ice men was held at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Thursday, 
September 14. The adverse season 
coupled with unsettled and uncertain 
world conditions, the certainty that 
controls, prohibitions, scarcity of 
labor and materials, freezes, etc. are 
inevitable, all added to present prob- 
lems, made this meeting of special 
significance for Illinois ice men. 
Twenty-two managers were present. 
At a short meeting of the directors, 
it was decided to give up the idea of 
holding a merchandising field school 
and channel enrollees, if any, to the 
Missouri School at St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 16 to 21. The directors also ar- 
ranged for the annual convention of 
the Illinois Association to be held at 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Spring- 
field, Ill., November 27-29. 


Indiana Association 
of Ice Industries 


By Rosrrt W. WALTON, 
Executive Secretary 


HE Indiana Association of Ice 

Industries cooperated with the 
Indianapolis Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation, the Vigo County Fruit 
Growers Association and the Indiana 
4-H Club in icing their perishables at 
the 1950 Indiana State Fair. These 
exhibitors utilized 40 feet of ice dis- 
play cases as such exhibits demon- 
strated clearly the value of ice in pre- 
serving perishables. By contrast, 
other perishables exhibited in the 
Horticulture Building of the Indiana 
State Fair deteriorated rapidly, indi- 
cating a need for such icing for all 
exhibits in this building. 

Previous to the State Fair the In- 
diana Association of Ice Industries 
cooperated with ice plants in Decatur 
County, Johnson County and Marion 
County where prize 4-H garden ex- 
hibits were iced at the local County 
Fairs. The practice of icing 4-H gar- 
den exhibits at 4-H and County Fairs 
is rapidly catching on in Indiana and 
it is hoped that the ensuing years will 
see more and more ice being used in 
this manner at other County Fairs. 

On August 23, 1950 at the Lincoln 
Hotel in Indianapolis, the Indiana Ice 
Merchandising Forum met at a state 
wide meeting. The meeting topic in- 
cluded the merchandising of vege- 
tables, fish and poultry icing and 
these subjects were discussed by Mr. 
Fisher of Ice Delivery, Inc. of Fort 
Wayne and B. H. Landing of Lake 


City Ice & Coal Co., Michigan City, 
Ind. Both speakers emphasized the 
importance of salesmen making a 
sincere effort to help the grocers, 
rather than merely sell a piece of 
equipment. Also, Mr. Fisher and Mr. 
Landing stressed the need for com- 
plete knowledge of the program being 
merchandised to the consumer. 

The program also included a talk 
by G. Elwood Hookey, Department of 
Distributive Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity. Mr. Hookey’s subject was 
“Proper Selection of Personnel”. Mr. 
Hookey emphasized that in face of 
another war emergency, it is highly 
essential that men be selected with 
care in order that turn over during an 
emergency be kept to an absolute 
minimum. Mr. Hookey’s presenta- 
tion pointed out the keys of proper 
and efficient selection which should 
form a guide in future selection pro- 
cedures. 

Indiana, not unlike other states, 
has experienced a severe decline of 
ice business during 1950. While no 
figures are available as yet, July ton- 
nage was approximately 26 per cent 
below July of the previous year. 
There is hardly any question that 
much of this decline is due to a most 
unfavorable season weather - wise. 
However, there is evidence that a 
portion of the 1950 loss has been due 
to mechanical competition. Particu- 
larly significant is the wave of scare 
buying of mechanical refrigeration 
touched off by the Korean War. Al- 
though reinstitution of Regulation W 
will be a deterrent factor in future 
mechanical sales, these controls were 
not imposed soon enough to forestall 
this loss of business. 


Ohio Ice Men Show Icé at State Fair 


Exhibit of the Ohio Association of Ice Industries presented at the 
1950 Ohio State Fair. 
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The Ice Industry 


Northwest Association 
Of Ice Industries 


Ep H. Sea, Executive Secretary 


HE Fall Regional Meeting of the 

Northwest Ice Association will be 
held October 13, 1950 at the new mil- 
lion dollar—“Gaffney’s Lake Wilder- 
ness.” Early reservations indicate 
that this will be the largest attended 
regional meeting the Northwest Ice 
Association has ever had. It is ex- 
pected a number of representatives 
and sales agents of manufacturers 
and jobbers of ice equipment and ac- 
cessories will be present. 

This could rightfully be called a 
pre-convention meeting; a fine repre- 
sentation from the Vancouver, Can- 
ada, dealers is expected to be present. 
This group will report on reservations 
made and details under way to per- 
fect the annual convention of the 
Northwest Association to be held in 
Vancouver, Canada, in March, 1951. 

In panel discussions, present day 
problems of the ice industry in the 
Northwest will be brought to the 
front; many important and valuable 
subjects for the maintenance of 
equipment; sales; advertising; ac- 
counting; and all other major depart- 
ments of the retail and manufactur- 
ing of ice will be discussed. 

Lake Wilderness is a place where 
anyone can relax as the fall breezes 
whisper, “nature’s lullaby” through 
the trees of native firs, pines, and 
tamarack, sprinkled with the beauti- 
ful Canadian maples and lungs fill 
with that pure mountain air. 

All Northwest ice men will enjoy 
meeting their friends and business 
associates in this beautiful and care- 
free setting. 


Quick Cooling Plant Opened 
For Vegetable Growers 


) NEW quick-cooling plant has 
A been opened by Gamble-Robin- 
son Co., in Brooklyn Center, Minne- 
apolis, to serve vegetable growers. 
Opened in mid-July, the plant cools 
vegetables to 33 F before shipment 
to area distributors in ice 
trucks. 

Artesian water, kept at near-freez- 
ing temperature by mechanical re- 
frigeration, cools the vegetables in an 
8 by 26 foot cooling unit. 


cooled 


Vegetables 
treated here go to Gamble-Robinson 
branches in northern Iowa, western 
Wisconsin, eastern North Dakota, 
points in South Dakota and through- 
out Minnesota 
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Delta States Ice Association 
R. N. Mittin, Executive Secretary 


T IS a genuine pleasure to an- 

nounce our convention this year 
to be held at the Hotel Marion, Little 
Rock, Ark., November 13-15, 1950. 
All committees are functioning be- 
yond the usual call of duty and plans 
for a banner event are already well 
in the making. The orchestra con- 
tract has already been signed—talent 
for the floor show assured. 

Fast changing economic conditions 
and increased tempo due to the mili- 
tary program make it imperative that 
the ice industry keep step. Business 
sessions will be devoted to subjects of 
timely and practical interest. Reports 
and discussions will deal with the 
problems of the ice industry of today 
and tomorrow. 

All hotel reservations as usual are 
being made through the association 
office in Monroe. All reservation re- 
quests will be acknowledged by the 
association and later confirmed by the 
hotel. 


Indiana Ice Companies Show 
Displays at County Fairs 


HE practice of icing prize 4-H 

garden exhibits at 4-H Fairs and 
County Fairs is rapidly catching on 
in Indiana. To date such exhibits 
have been iced at the Decatur County 
Fair, Johnson County Fair, Marion 
County Fair and Shelby County Fair. 
These exhibits have been made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of 
Trusty Manufacturing Co. of LaPorte, 
Ind. who provided the association 
with 4-6 foot vegetable display cases, 
and the ice companies serving the 
counties involved. The companies 
participating were Greensburg Ice 
Co.; Alexander Ice and Coal Co.; 
Irvington Ice and Coal Co.; Daniel 
DePrez Mfg. Co. 

The state association again co- 
operated with the Indianapolis Vege- 
table Growers Association and the 
4-H Groups in icing their perishables 
at the 1950 Indiana State Fair. The 
Vigo County Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion also utilized 18 feet of Trusty 
displiiy case in their exhibit. 


Knight Moves to 
Terre Haute 


C. O. KNIGHT, president of the In- 
diana Association of Ice Industries 
has left the Serv-Ice Co. of Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., to join the Terre Haute 
Ice, Fuel and Cold Storage Co. of 
Terre Haute, Ind. Mr. Knight assum- 
ed duties of manager of the Terre 
Haute plant on August 14, 1950. 
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Production and Distribution 
Indiana Ice Plants 


RECENT survey among Indiana 

ice plants shows the following 

facts on production and distribution. 

Average plant production capacity: 
61 tons per day. 

Average seasonal storage capacity: 
700 tons. 

Type of power used: electric 75 
percent; steam 4 percent; diesel 21 
percent. 

Type of delivery system: company 
operated 52 percent; dealer 16 per- 
cent; both 32 percent. 


Service Features 

PARTICIPATING 

CoMPANIES—% 
Sized ice 60 
Crushed ice 97 
Plant vendors 40 
Station vendors 28 
Canvas delivery containers 24 
Paper delivery containers 40 

Canvas and paper 

delivery containers 36 
Appliance rentals 4 
Stock of ice-using appliances 88 
Cubed ice 24 
Newspaper Activities 80 
Radio advertising 24 
Insurance plans for employees 60 
Uniformed drivers 72 
Union contracts 20 


New Ice (?) is Hard as Rock 
And Slow to Melt 


NEW kind of ice, it is claimed by 
a Santa Monica chemist who in- 
vented it, is as hard as a rock and 
just about as slow to melt. Dr. Jagan 
Nath Sharma, a native of India and 
a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has taken out two patents on 
the process. The secret, he says, lies 
in adding tiny amounts of a chemical, 
flourescein, to the water before freez- 
ing it. In a demonstration, he placed 
a block of ice in the sun for several 
hours. Only a small amount of water 
melted off. He pounded it with a 
hammer. Only fine chips flew. 
Sharma plans to use it for lining re- 
frigerator cars. 
(The Editor would like to know 
how you get efficient refrigeration 
without heat transfer by melting.) 


Ice Man of the Month 


Joe C. THompson of Dallas, Tex., 
president of the Southland Ice Corp., 
has been chosen by the editors of the 
local magazine “Oak Cliff’ as Oak 
Cliff's Man of the Month for Septem- 
ber. Mr. Thompson besides being 
president of the Southland Corp. is a 
former city councilman from Oak 
Cliff. He has been engaged in the ice 
business in Dallas for more than 
twenty five years. 
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Practical Refrigerating Engineer 
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Check List Aids Engineers 
in Operating Analysis 


T THE 1950 Midwest Conference 
of the NAPRE, Professor H. G. 
Venemann, Purdue University, pre- 
sented a list of questions and state- 
ments to aid refrigerating engineers 
in operating analysis. In addition to 
the questions he provided references 
to the NAPRE textbooks for students 
and those who wish to go deeper in- 
to the questions. 

Finally two good examples were 
given to demonstrate the importance 
of the principles he previously stated. 
The material is printed in the pres- 
ent issue so that all members will 
have it available for reference and 
study. 

A list of study references in the 
two NAPRE Textbooks gives valu- 
able assistance to those who wish to 
pursue the subject further. 

A refrigerating machine will pro- 
duce maximum capacity and require 
minimum power when it operates at 
the highest practicable evaporating 
temperature and the lowest practi- 
cable condensing temperature. 


Questions on Lowside Operation 


Do you know: 

1. That refrigeration is produced 
by transferring heat from the me- 
dium to be cooled to a liquid refrig- 
erant? 

2. That the liquid refrigerant is 
cooled by the evaporation of part of 
its own mass when introduced into 
a low pressure region? 

3. How much of each pound is 
evaporated to cool itself? 

4. How much of each pound of 
cooled liquid is available to refriger- 
ate something else? 

5. How many Btu. each pound of 
cooled liquid will absorb while re- 
frigerating something else? 

6. What changes occur to the cool- 
ed liquid while it is absorbing heat? 

7. How many pounds of cooled li- 
quid must be evaporated per minute, 
per hour, or per day to produce a 
ton of refrigeration? 
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8. The meaning of the term “ton 
of refrigeration.” 

9. How much space each pound of 
vapor occupies by the time it reaches 
the compressor? 

10. What displacement is required 
of the compressor to give it a ton 
of refrigeration capacity? 

11. That the evaporating tempera- 
ture of the liquid refrigerant in the 
coils depends upon the pressure of 
its vapor in the coils? 

12. That the vapor pressure in the 
coils depends upon the weight of va- 
por present? 

13. That the weight of Vapor pres- 
ent depends upon two things, (a) the 
rate at which the vapor is produced 
and (b) the rate at which it is re- 
moved? 

14. That the rate at which the va- 
por is produced depends upon the 
quantity of heat per minute which is 
absorbed by the liquid in the coils? 

15. That the rate at which the vapor 
is removed depends upon the volu- 
metric efficiency and cubic feet per 
minute displacement of the compres- 
sor? 

16. That the quantity of heat which 
is absorbed by the liquid in the coils 
is equal to the heat supplied by the 
medium surrounding the coils; and 
depends upon 3 things: (a) the sur- 
face area of the coils, (b) the tem- 
perature difference between the me- 
dium supplying the heat and the li- 
quid absorbing it, and (c) the ability 
of the coil to transfer the heat” 


Questions on High Side 
Operation 


Do you know: 

17. That the condensing pressure 
of a refrigerant vapor in the con- 
denser depends entirely upon its con- 
densing temperature? 

18. That the discharge pressure at 
the machine, or at the inlet to the 
condenser will not give you the true 
pressure of the ammonia vapor if 
there is air or other gases present in 
the high side equipment? 
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19. That there is a way of obtain- 
ing the condensing temperature and 
thus the true ammonia condensing 
pressure? 

20. That a discharge pressure high- 
er than the true ammonia condens- 
ing pressure increases your cost of 
operation? 


Questions on Getting from 
Low Side to High Side 


Do you know: 

21. That the low side vapor is 
drawn into the cylinder by suction? 

22. That external work is required 
to draw it into the cylinder and to 
deliver it to the high side? 

23. How to compute the work re- 
quired to do this? 

24. What is meant by the work re- 
quired for isentropic compression? 

25. What is meant by the work of 
polytropic compression? 


Questions on Getting from 
High Side to Low Side 


Do you know: 

26. What is meant by a throttling 
process? 

27. What is the purpose of the ex- 
pansion valve? 

28. What occurs to a liquid when 
throttled from high to low pressure? 


Examples of Uneconomical 
Operation 


Example No. 1: 


Quite a number of years ago I was 
made chief engineer of a large ice 
and cold storage plant. Four com- 
pressors having a combined capacity 
of around 420 tons when operating 
at 20 psig. and 185 psig. manufactur- 
ed 150 tons of distilled water ice per 
day. This consumed 270 tons of the 
available 420. (1.8 tons of refrigera- 
tion were needed to make 1 ton of 
ice.) The remaining 
used for dairy work, egg storage 


capacity was 


and general cold storage. A fifth com- 
pressor with a nominal rating of 25 
tons at 20 psig. worked independ- 
ently on sharp freezers which were 
maintained at —10 F. on a suction 
pressure of 2 psig. The load on the 
sharp freezers amounted to about 10 
tons which just about equalled the 
capacity of the 25 ton compressor 
when operating at 2 psig. suction 
pressure. 

Shortly before I took over the op- 
eration of this plant the company 
had built and leased another large 
freezer room and had piped it very 
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heavily with 2 inch pipe coils. The 
suction line from these coils had 
been connected into the 20 psig. suc- 
tion line leading to the four large 
compressors. The maximum load on 
this room was less than ten tons re- 
frigeration, and while operating at 20 
psig. (5.5 F.) its temperature was 
maintained near 20 F. After I had 
been around for about 30 days the 
lessee started to fill this room with 
butter and I was ordered to pull its 
temperature down to —5 F. I imme- 
diately protested and informed the 
management that to do this with the 
present “hook up” would cost the 
company hundreds of dollars per day 
by reducing the daily ice output from 
150 tons to less than 40. 

I estimated that for each pound per 
square inch drop in pressure I would 
lose 13.4 tons of compressor capacity, 
which represented 7.44 tons of ice. 
I estimated also that I would have 
to lower my suction pressure to 3 
psig. (—21.2 F.) in order to hold the 
room at —5 F. This represented a 
total pressure drop of 17 psi or a loss 
of about 126.5 tons of ice per day. Of 
course I could have suggested that we 
cut out part of the storage room load 
instead of the ice load but that would 
have been like jumping from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire. Of course, when 
I told the manager what this loss 
would amount to, he almost fell over, 
but he soon recovered with the satis- 
fying thought that I was just a theo- 
retical engineer without much exper- 
ience. He told me to lower it gradu- 
ally and see what happened. So I cut 
down on the expansion valves on the 
ice tanks until the suction pressure 
was reduced to 15 psig. The room 
temperature dropped to about 15 F., 
and my ice output dropped about 37 
tons per day. A few days of this sat- 
isfied the management that some- 
thing drastic had to be done. I came 
up with a very simple solution to the 
problem and became a hero. 

Do you know what I did? I ordered 
fittings and valves so that the suction 
line from this freezer could be 
changed over to the 2 psig suction 
line. After making this change I op- 
erated this low pressure line with a 
40 ton compressor, one of the four 
larger compressors, and transferred 
the 25 ton compressor onto the 20 
psig suction line. This gave me 405 
tons overall capacity on high suction 
work which enabled me to go back 
to near full production. 

Moral. When operating a plant witn 
several compressors with  suctions 
mains operating at two or more pres- 
sures, do not cut a low temperature 
room into a high suction main. Re- 
member that the capacity of a plant 
is almost directly proportional to the 
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absolute suction pressure at which it 
operates. Absolute suction pressure 
equals gauge pressure plus barometric 
pressure (14.7 psi). 


Example No. 2: 


During the prohibition era a bever - 
age company formerly a_ brewery 
added an ice cream plant to its bot- 
tling and ice-making departments. 
This ice cream plant had a hardening 
room which had to be held at zero 
degrees or lower. 

Before the ice cream plant was 
added they were making 22 tons of 
ice per day, after it was added they 
could make only 11 tons per day. 
The engineer and management were 
nonplussed. They had gone to the ex- 
pense of putting their compressor in 
first-class condition cylinder rebored, 
valves reground, new piston rings, 
etc. The engineer had been with them 
in the good old days when they made 
beer. He knew the plant from top to 
bottom, and could make it perform 
if anybody could—but he was just 
as much puzzled as the rest. 

The management was losing the 
profit on 11 tons of ice per day at a 
time when they could sell more than 
22 tons per day. I happened into the 
town after the ice season was over 
and was asked to inspect their plant, 
and tell them if I could what their 
trouble was. 

The explanation was simple. They 
had cut down the capacity of their 65 
ton compressor to 33.8 tons by add- 
ing on a hardening room which had 
to be held at zero degrees or lower. 


Explanation 


Before Installing Ice Cream De- 
partment 
Compressor capacity at 
20 psig - - 
Cold storage load.. 
22 tons ice making load 


......65 tons 

.. 8 tons 

...36 tons 
Total load 44 tons 

Surplus available capacity....21 tons 

After Installing Ice Cream Depart- 
ment 
Compressor capacity at 5 psig. 

52% of 65 .....33.8 tons 
Cold storage load 8 tons 
Ice cream load (maximum)... 8 tons 
Balance available for ice 

making 17.8 tons 


Total load 33.8 tons 


At 1.64 tons refrigeration per ton of 
ice making they were able to make 
only 10.8 tons of ice daily. 

This situation was remedied by in- 
stalling a separate compressor for the 
ice cream department, but in one 
summer of operation they had lost 
more than $4,000.00 of anticipated 
profits. 
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References in NAPRE Texts on 
Measuring Refrigeration Plant 
Performance 


REFRIGERATION THEORY AND APPLI- 
CATION by H. G. Venemann. 

Test Data and Instruction for Trac- 
ing the Cycle Pg. 42, and Fig. 9. 

Properties of the Ammonia during 
cycle Table I, Pg. 43. 

Calculations of Results of a Sample 
Test, Pages 49 to 60. 

Analysis of Actual Plant Perform- 
ance during above test, Pages 63-67. 

Test Data and Computed results of 
20 tests on a York 5x5 compressor, 
Pages 68-71. 

Analysis of Compressor deviations 
from the Ideal. Pages 73-80. 

Performance of duplex VSA com- 
pressors, Tables III, IV, V, Pg. 81-82. 

Performance of 1042x18 HDA com- 
pressor. Table VI., pg. 84. 

Performance of VSA Freon 12 com- 
pressors. Table VIII Pg. 85. 

Performance of CO: compressors, 
50 to 100 c.f.m. Table VIII. Pg. 86. 

Performance of Household SO: 
Compressor. Fig. 17. Pg. 88. 

Theoretical Performance Charac- 
teristics of a Constant Displacement 
Compressor Pg. 232. 

Capacities and BHP Requirements 
of a 5%x5% 2 cylinder ammonia 
compressor Pg. 243. 

PRINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION, by 
Wm. H. Motz. (1947. 

Refrigerating Effect of Ammonia, 
Btu per lb., Table 22, Pg. 140. 

Pounds of Ammonia per min. per 
ton of refrigeration, Table 23, Pg. 142. 

Theoretical Displacement of Am- 
monia Compressors, Table 24, Pg. 
144. 

Volumetric Efficiencies Due to Su- 
perheat, Table 25, Pg. 146. 

Volumetric Efficiencies of H.D.A. 
Compressors, Table 26, Pg. 147. 

Factors of Calculating Vol. Eff. due 
to Clearance, Table 27, Pg. 149, and 
Fig. 27, Pg. 154-155. 

Actual Displacements of S.A. com- 
pressors, Table 28, Pg. 152. 

Volumetric efficiency curves, Fig. 
28. Pg. 154-155. 

Theoretical IHP per ton, Table 29, 
Pg. 158. 

Mean effective pressures, Table 30, 
Pg. 160. 


Guy King to Santa Monica 


N LATE August, Guy King and his 

family returned from Hawaii to 
the west coast. For three years he 
had been teaching refrigeration in a 
school in Honolulu. 

Formerly Mr. King was instructor 
for the San Francisco Chapter and a 
teacher in local schools. He expects 
to reside in Santa Monica where he 
has taken a post in the trade school 
of that city. Best wishes of Mr. King’s 
many friends and business associates 
go with him in his new position. 
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Question Box 


H. G. Venemann, Professor of Re- 
frigeration, Purdue University and 
chairman of NAPRE Educational 
Committee, answers members oper- 
ating problems monthly in this col- 
umn. Send questions to Chairman 
H. G. Venemann c/o Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Indiana. 





Cold Pipe Insulation 


Question No. 859: We have some 
suction lines insulated with two lay- 
ers of 1 in. hair felt which is supposed 
to be good for temperature down to 
5 F. The lines carry ammonia gas at 
20 psi and the condition of the insula- 
tion is not good although it was orig- 
inally installed by experts. Can you 
give any indication of what might be 
causing the trouble?—S.L.C. 

ANSWER: You say that the insulation 
is not good although it was originally 
installed by experts. You do not say 
what the trouble is with the insula- 
tion. I presume that frost has begun 
to show through, or that cracks have 
appeared due to the expansion of the 
water as it froze within the insula- 
tion. Perhaps large chunks of it have 
fallen off. All of these things have 
happened to insulation on low tem- 
perature suction lines. 

The problem of insulating suction 
lines is one which has received the 
attention of refrigeration engineers 
for many years. In 1941 the Indus- 
trial Mineral Wool Institute published 
“Specifications for Mineral Wool in 
Low Temperature Installations.” 
These specifications were formulated 
by a special committee selected for 
their qualifications and many years 
experience in the cold storage insula- 
tion field. They were adopted by the 
industrial mineral wool industry 
which testified to its confidence in the 
material and application principles 
set forth in the specifications to in- 
sure the maximum in satisfactory 
performance and long service. I rec- 
ommend a copy of these specifications 
to our members. 

For temperatures ranging from 5 
to 15 degrees they recommend a total 
built of thickness of 3 inches. Under 
applications, the specifications call 
for the clean dried pipe surface to be 
first wrapped with a layer of 15 
pound saturated rag felt, mopped 
with hot (180 to 200 degree melting 
point) asphalt, and lapped at least 
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3 inches at all joints. The initial 
layer of one inch thick mineral wool 
felt shall then be applied circum- 
ferentially around the pipe, securely 
tying it with jute twine wrapped 
spirally on one inches centers. Two 
more layers of 15 pound saturated rag 
felt, and one inch thick mineral wool 
shall be applied as before. Over the 
final layer of mineral wool felt there 
shall be applied two additional lay- 
ers of 15 pound rag felt with 3 inch 
laps, mopping each layer separately 
with hot asphalt. All of this shall be 
covered with a jacket of No. 28 gage 
galvanized sheet metal or weather- 
proof roofing felt. Separate pieces of 
sheet metal used shall be lapped 3 
inches against the weather at all 
joints and permanently secured in 
place with one-half inch galvanized 
iron bands spaced on eight to twelve 
inch centers, machine stretched and 
crimped. If roofing felt is used as a 
jacket, all joints shall be lapped as 
above and the jacket permanently se- 
cured in place with copper or soft 
galvanized wires, spaced on six to 
eight inch centers. 

Other parts of the specifications re- 
fer to preparation of surface, fittings, 
finish on valves and fittings and 
painting. 

The application of hair felt would 
be similar to that of mineral wool. 

From these specifications it can be 
seen that everything is being done to 
prevent the penetration of moisture 
from the room into the insulation. If 
the experts who applied your insu- 
lation had used one inch more and 
had done a good job of waterproof- 
ing, it would have lasted a great 
many years. You do not state how 
long your insulation has been in serv- 
ice, but even the best will not last 
forever.—H.G.V. 


Opening Ammonia System 


Question No. 860: I have read the 
published report of another case 
where workmen were injured by 
escape of ammonia when they re- 
moved the head of a compressor. 
Would it not be a good idea for work- 
men to adopt a standard procedure of 
putting on an ammonia mask when- 
ever they open an ammonia system? 
—T.L.A. 

ANSWER: I would not go so far as 
to say that a workman should put on 
a gas mask every time he opens an 
ammonia system. But I will say that 
he should exercise every precaution 
so as not to risk injury to himself 
and others. Before removing the 
head of a compressor he should be 
certain that the valves in the suction 
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and discharge lines to the compressor 
have been closed, that they do not 
leak, and that the pressure in the 
cylinder head and crank case has 
been relieved. He should not only 
pump a vacuum on the crank case 
and discharge the gas remaining in 
the cylinder to the outside (prefer- 
ably into a bucket of water) but he 
should take plenty of time for the 
gas in the crank case oil to escape. 

If a compressor will not pump for 
one reason or another and the work- 
man desires to remove the cylinder 
head, he will have to discharge the 
gas remaining in the compressor and 
crank case to the outside without the 
benefit of first evacuating the low 
side, which means that he will lose 
more of the ammonia, and that it 
will take longer for the gas to escape 
from the oil in the crank case. No 
workman should work around a com- 
pressor while ammonia gas permeates 
the air without using a gas mask. If 
the air cannot be cleared then use 
the mask. I do not think that a work- 
man should risk a sudden blow of 
ammonia when opening a system due 
to pent up gas even with a mask. 
No, a workman does not always have 
to put on an ammonia mask when he 
opens the system, but he must be sure 
that he and others will be perfectly 
safe before doing so.—H.G.V. 


Rubber Gaskets 


Question No. 861: We have a multi- 
pass horizontal shell and tube con- 
denser in which rubber gaskets are 
used as seals between the heads and 
tube sheets to seal the different water 
passes. Wherever this rubber gasket 
material touches the end of a tube it 
appears to be corroded away. Is it 
possible that there are types of rub- 
ber which form a corrosive combina- 
tion with the condenser water? How 
could these be avoided when secur- 
ing gasket material?—R.V.C. 

ANSWER: Referring to the second 
sentence of this question, it is not 
clear whether it is the tube or the 
gasket which appears to be corroded. 
I have discussed this question with 
several old time service men and find 
that their experiences vary. In some 
cases the steel tube-head and tubes 
have been attacked, in others the 
webs or passes of the cast iron water 
heads have been worn down, and in 
others the rubber gaskets have de- 
teriorated. The engineer at the ice 
plant has several stands of 8 inch 
multi-tubular condensers containing 
seven two inch OD tubes which have 
been in operation for more than ten 
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years without any corrosion problems 
whatsoever. He cuts his own gaskets 
out of one eighth inch red sheet rub- 
ber, Bay State brand. 

Vic Cox who does most of the re- 
pair work on ammonia systems 
around here has gotten away from 
corrosion troubles with certain waters 
by using an eighth-inch asbestos gas- 
ket. He recommends that the ends of 
the cast iron passes be given a heavy 
coat of white lead. The asbestos sheet 
was purchased from the Garlock 
Packing Co. Some rubbers are at- 
tacked by sulphur, and of course sul- 
phur in water will form sulphurous 
acid which is very corrosive to steel 
and iron. One may be more certain 
to avoid gasket troubles by using a 
synthetic rubber which has not been 
cured by a sulphur process. 

I believe that any of the larger and 
older gasket manufacturers will be 
able to solve your difficulties. They 
have run up against this problem 
thousands of times and, no doubt, 
have chemists available to analyze 
your water and make the proper rec- 
ommendations. 

On your part you should see that 
the water head fits properly. If the 
ends of the webs have worn in spots 
they should be built up and the head 
resurfaced. Perhaps the head _ is 
warped permitting water to leak past 
the gasket. This will cause erosion. 

I would like to have others write 
us their experiences, especially if 
they have solved the gasket problem. 
—H.G.V. 


Discussion on Question 853 


I differ with the answer given to 
the question about a liquid sub- 
cooling coil placed in the water pan 
of an evaporative condenser (Ice and 
Refrigeration Aug. 1950, page 44). 
Sub-cooling coils are efficient. Obvi- 
ously we cannot expect the saturated 
temperature of the refrigerant liquid 
to approach the temperature of the 
water by much less than 15 deg. That 
is to say, with 83 F water we cannot 
expect much better than 95 F refrig- 
erant—185 lb. head. 

However, if we place a sub-cooling 
coil in the sump we can reduce this 
15 deg. approach to about 5 deg. ap- 
proach, with a resultant head of only 
160 psig. For such a sub-cooling coil, 
we recommend a fin coil made of 
2 in. pipe with 7 in. diameter fins on 
1% in. spacing. The fins are very 
heavy, and the 2 in. pipe really acts 
as an auxiliary receiver, if the occa- 
sion should demand it.—A.W.B. 





Membership Race Ends October 15: 
Share in the prizes by getting those 
new members before the close of the 
contest. 
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New Questions 


Answers in November Issue 


Heavier Condenser Tubes 


Question No. 862: In a Freon-12 
condenser which requires retubing, 
would there be any appreciable dif- 
ference in performance if the con- 
denser were retubed with 16 gage 
1 inch O.D. tubes instead of the pres- 
ent 18 gage 1 inch O.D. tubes? Should 
the tubes extend beyond the tube 
sheets before they are expanded or 
should they be cut to exact length? 
Is there a formula covering this or is 
it based on experience?—J.W.B. 


Air Distribution 


Question No. 863: Will you please 
show the formula for the throw in 
feet and the quantity in cubic feet 
per minute of air from a tapered cir- 
cular nozzle size 8 inches x 12 inches 
x 16 inches long with four tenths inch 
water pressure on the nozzles? — 
J.W.B. 


Conditioning Candy Room 


Question No. 864: Please advise us 
how to control humidity in our candy 
room where we have coil type re- 
frigeration with thermostatic control. 
We have drip pans under each coil, 
which pick up moisture and causes 
our humidity to be too high. The 
temperature of our room is from 
sixty to sixty-three degrees. Our 
relative humidity is running from 
sixty-eight to seventy-two percent. 
—R.V.G. 


Power Engineers 
Honor Herzog 


THE National Association of 

| Power Engineers at its annual 
convention in St. Louis elected John 
Herzog of San Francisco to the office 
of National President. Election to top 
office followed important work by 
Mr. Herzog in the local and national 
affairs of the organization over a long 
period of years. 

Mr. Herzog who is a charter mem- 


ber and effective worker in the San 


Francisco Chapter of NAPRE is chief 
engineer of the San Francisco Brew- 
ing Corp. 





Plan Your Vacation 


N.A.P.R.E. 
National Convention 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
November 28 to 
December 1, 1950 
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News Notes and Activities of Chapters 


Los Angeles 
By Frep HERR 


N A new setting but with the tradi- 

tional ham and beans again consti- 
tuting the savory feature attraction, 
the initial session of Los Angeles 
Chapter’s fall series of meetings was 
scheduled for the night of September 
20 in the form of the annual Ham- 
and-Beans Dinner. 

Because the yards of the Pacific 
Fruit Express (which firm annually 
for the past half dozen years has pro- 
vided the meeting place) were torn 
up due to reconstruction work, it be- 
came necessary to seek other sur- 
roundings. Frank Eccleston, chair- 
man, and the members of the enter- 
tainment committee—Ed L. Nelson, 
J. C. Schobert, Frank Muzzy and 
K. H. Benedict—arranged to hold the 
dinner in the Terminal Club, where 
the monthly meetings are held. 

The ham-and-beans dinner has 
been used as the opening wedge for 
the chapter’s fall work period for a 
number of years. Annually this af- 
fair has attracted well in advance of 
triple the average meeting atten- 
dance. This year was no exception as 
Secretary Donald H. Byl was able to 
report well in advance of the dinner 
night that reservations for consider- 
ably more than 100 members and 
guests has been received. 

As the first item on the agenda, the 
members and guests took their places 
at the long tables and were served 
steaming platters of fragrantly siz- 
zling ham hocks and beans. If the 
faces of the waiters had a familiar 
look, it was not too surprising, be- 
cause they were all members of the 
PFE staff and members of the chap- 


ter, who for this one night each year 
double as waiters and bus boys. Even 
National President Emmett Quinn, 
himself a PFE’r, and currently treas- 
urer of the chapter, was seen to lend 
a hand when things got rushed 
around the bean kettle. 

A short business session following 
the gustatory phase of the program 
was held to a minimum by President 
Dale Rycraft, who wielded a peremp- 
tory gavel along a pre-arranged plan 
to keep speakers within reasonable 
limits and all business to a minimum. 

Among the business items was a 
report given on the present status of 
the Jesse C. Blair Memorial Founda- 
tion. This movement, which is headed 
by Art Hess, who originally sug- 
gested the idea, has for its objective 
the establishment of laboratory facil- 
ities, a research library and increased 
and modernized facilities for refrig- 
eration instruction at the Wiggins 
Trade School in Los Angeles. The 
membership was glad to hear that 
this project is moving ahead with 
gratifying success. A more detailed 
report will be made available short- 
ly, it was announced. 

Entertainment Committee Chair- 
man Eccleston rounded off the eve- 
ning’s festivities with an entertain- 
ment program as part of which vocal, 
dance and comedy acts were pre- 
sented. 

The chapter with great regret re- 
ceived notice of the death of J. FE. 
Boddie, a member for more than 23 
years. In recent years Mr. Boddie 
had been living in Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia. 


Memphis 


By CHARLES CONLEY 


HE traditional water melon party 

of Memphis Chapter brought 85 
members and friends to the audi- 
torium of the Memphis Cold Storage 
Warehouse Co. True to form Doug 
Smith arranged for a choice supply of 
melons and the attendants showed 
their appreciation by consuming a 
total of 1260 pounds of the appetizing 
fruit. The night and the temperature 
were just right for the party so the 
crowd enjoyed a pleasant visit with 
old friends while the melons dis- 
appeared. 

‘“‘Tennessee Holiday’’, a movie 
travelog produced by Esso Standard 
Oil Co., was the feature of the enter- 
tainment program. This fine color 
movie, presented by Virgil Cox of 
that company, proved to be a very 
worthy companion of their earlier 
films which the chapter has enjoyed 
in the past. 

The educational program of the 
chapter got under way on September 
6. The special speaker was Lewis J. 
Wells, chief engineer of the Ford 
Motor Co. During the late war he 
was supervisor for industrial train- 
ing for that section of the company 
devoted to production of military 
equipment. He talked on “The Oper- 
ating Engineer” and outlined the 
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characteristics and requirements of 
a good plant operator. The impor- 
tance of good housekeeping and 
safety were stressed among the dif- 
ferent factors Mr. Wells covered in 
his discussion. In conclusion he told 
why he feels that the good operating 
engineer is at all times ready for a 
better job. 

Dean W. R. Woolrich of the Engin- 
eering College, University of Texas 
was a brief visitor in Memphis re- 
cently. On his way to Michigan he 
interrupted the drive to stop in and 
say hello. 

A resolution was passed by the 
members and officers of the chapter 
to give the Mayor of the City of 
Memphis every assistance possible in 
the Civil Defense Program and in 
the Crusade for Freedom. 

The subjects of the educational 
program during the current year 
were recently announced to the mem- 
bership. Future meetings will deal 
with the following subjects: 

Heating and Ventilating 

Refrigeration Compressors 

General Plant Efficiency 

Automatic and Safety Controls 

The Common Refrigerants 

Plant Maintenance Methods 
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Maintenance of Electric Motors 
and Controls 

Low Temperatures and Cold 
Storage 

Heat Exchangers 

Water Treatment Methods 

Air Conditioning Applications 

Air Conditioning Problems 

Air Conditioning Maintenance 


Fresno 
By M. PEDERSEN 


The discussion on plant problems 
at our last meeting returned again to 
experiences and analyses of compres- 
sor ring troubles. After discussing 
the surrounding details of one especi- 
ally troublesome job it was the con- 
sensus that the rings were installed 
without sufficient end clearance. This 
was not too serious during cooler 
weather but when the load came on 
with the summer heat the head pres- 
sure reached a peak accompanied by 
high cylinder temperature. The ex- 
pansion of the rings was too great 
to be accommodated by the clearance 
allowed which caused undue friction 
on the cylinder walls. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the chapter was celebrated with a 
dinner at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. P. Shupe. All of the original sign- 
ers of the charter who could be lo- 
cated were invited to attend this 
meeting. Everything was done to 
make this an outstanding affair in 
the chapter’s life. A complete report 
is to be published in the next issue. 


Tulsa 
By GeorGE KOEHNE 


The members of the chapter and 
their families had a most enjoyable 
water melon party. As at Memphis 
this affair has become traditional. It 
furnishes an excellent occasion for 
getting together in the summer time 
for entertainment and_ recreation 
away from the problems of daily 
operations. We are looking forward 
to the opening of the fall season of 
the chapter. 


Chicago 
By E. B. JoNEs 


The officers and members of the 
Educational Committee have been 
continuing regular meetings during 
the summer recess. Led by President 
Leslie Clifford a good program has 
been arranged for the coming year. 
The refrigeration course will be pre- 
sented by a number of men who are 
experts in the particular portion of 
refrigeration to be covered. 

In some cases these subjects will 
be amplified by special speakers and 
allied subjects will also be presented 
in special talks. Other desirable fea- 
tures have been incorporated in the 
program launched at the first meeting 
of the new season on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 19. 

In response to member suggestions 
the schedule will bring more plant 
visits and inspection trips. The first 
meeting was held at the Continental 
Ice Cream Co. plant on the southwest 
side of the city. 
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Plan Your Trip to Los Angeles Convention 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel Nov. 28-Dec. 1 


REAL treat awaits the engi- 

neers and their wives who at- 
tend the NAPRE Convention at Los 
Angeles. The engineering program 
will present those subjects of great- 
est and most timely interest. The 
special events that have been ar- 
ranged for the women will in them- 
selves repay the effort of attendance. 
Added are enjoyable affairs for the 
whole group put on with the attrac- 
tions that are unique because of the 
great assembly of talent available 
there. 


Engineering Program 


New features will add value and 
interest to the program. These in- 
clude some dramatic skits to give a 
lot of information in easy to take 
form. The first one on the program 
deals with the selection of evapo- 
rators for cooler and freezer work. 
The Bureau of Refrigeration In- 
formation will be accorded one ses- 
sion at the convention where the at- 
tendants can bring their problems 
and questions for solutions grounded 
on years of experience and knowl- 
edge. The leader in this event will 
be M. E. Bell, Seattle together with 
his cooperating experts. 

Recent events have underlined bet- 
ter maintenance procedure. The “Do’s 
and Don’ts of Electrical Mainte- 
nance” will be explained by Regis 
Gubser, Los Angeles. The fact that 


this presentation will be completed 
illustrated with actual equipment will 
add to the excellent treatment Mr. 
Gubser gives the subject. 

Professor H. G. Venemann, Purdue 
University, believes that refrigerating 
engineers should be well informed 
about the various phases of their in- 
dustry. He will discuss the large 
centrifugal systems now being widely 
applied for large scale refrigeration 
duty. In the years to come more and 
more men will be operating equip- 
ment of this type. 

As an answer to the interest in me- 
chanical refrigeration applied to re- 
frigerator cars, J. F. Daly, Santa Fe 
Railroad, will give performance data 
on a car that has been widely oper- 
ated and tested. “The Erection and 
Testing of Refrigerating Equipment” 
is always a prime subject for refrig- 
erating engineers. Many plants are 
continually being modernized, ex- 
tended and new plants are being 
erected. From his wide experience in 
the field, William Orton of San Fran- 
cisco will present this subject. 

Professor Harold Hayes of Santa 
Clara University is the instructor of 
the San Jose Chapter. He knows the 
information which is of greatest 
benefit to operating engineers and 
other associates in the industry. Also 
he keeps up with new developments 
and will present one of these in his 
paper on High Vacuum Produce Cool- 
ing. 


A view of Holly- 
wood Boulevard 
from the Roose- 
velt Hotel shows 
some of the land- 
marks on that fa- 
mous thorough- 
fare. Grauman’s 
Chinese Theatre is 
at the left and close 
by is the Radio 
Capital where 
many of the na- 
tional shows origi- 
nate, 
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In response to a widely expressed 
desire there will be a very informa- 
tive paper on the subject of “Modern 
Fruit Storage Methods and Results.” 
Lloyd Ryall of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Station at Fresno who 
has wide experience and knowledge 
in this field will present the well il- 
lustrated discussion of this subject. 


In general the record of the refrig- 
eration industry is good in maintain- 
ing safe, reliable plants for producing 
the refrigerating effect. Yet knowl- 
edge and vigilance have been desir- 
able and probably will receive great- 
er emphasis in the months ahead. 
Recognizing this the program devotes 
a section to the subject, “Protection 
of Life and Property in Refrigeration 
Plants.” The part on “Bursting or 
Breaking in Vessels, Lines and Ma- 
chines” will be presented by Elmer 
Johnson, Los Angeles. From his work 
as instructor of the chapter for a con- 
siderable period, the people in that 
territory are familiar with the way 
he develops a subject. The attend- 
ants from elsewhere will also get a 
lot out of this discussion which is 
accompanied by two other parts: 
“Fire - Prevention Methods” and 
“General Causes of Injuries.” 


Low Temperature 
Problems in Skit 


The trend toward lower tempera- 
tures in many phases of refrigeration 
highlights the value of a skit that will 
be presented on the subject of “Low 
Temperature Problems and Head- 
aches.” The treatment given this 
subject will undoubtedly enable the 
hearers to avoid many headaches in 
their future operations. 


All of the educational presentations 
will be well illustrated, a fact which 
aids retention of the material present- 
ed. At the same time it enhances the 
interest when the matters are pre- 
sented. The schedule is not crowded 
despite the amount of ground it cov- 
ers in the numerous phases of refrig- 
eration. Sufficient time will be given 
for adequate development of the sub- 
ject plus discussion and questions on 
particular items and problems. 


Entertainment 


The Los Angeles Convention Com- 
mittee has underscored the informa- 
tion about entertainment furnished to 
the national office. They guarantee 
that a high point will be reached in 
their entertainment program because 
of the unusual supply of talent avail- 
able in the area. They point out that 
the convention is being held in the 
entertainment capital of the world. 
That in itself they feel substantiates 
their guarantee. 
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Furthermore they emphasize the 
special events they are planning for 
the women. At the risk of generating 
a demand for the convention to re- 
turn to Los Angeles next year they 
are going all out to fulfill promises 
and expectations. 

An added attraction is the fact that 
the tickets for the entertainment 


events will be reasonably priced. The 
convention attendants, therefore, can 
look forward to a big package at eco- 
nomical cost. The group events in- 
cluding the annual banquet and a 
special Hollywood evening will bring 
everyone together to enjoy them- 
selves and give them a welcome 
change from the engineering sessions. 


In the Stretch on Membership Contest 


HE finish of the 1950 member- 

ship contest on October 15 is 
close at hand. The work up to that 
time will count for the chapters and 
the individuals toward the trophies 
and prizes to be awarded at the Los 
Angeles Convention. Reports post- 
marked up to midnight on that date 
count in the final results. 

If past contests are any criterion 
for this year, some chapters and a 
number of individuals will be work- 
ing right up to the finish line and the 
final week-end will witness quite a 
drive. In fact this will probably be 
true more than ever in the current 
race because of the valuable individ- 
ual prizes in the pyramid. 


Prizes are Valuable 


One of them is shown in the illus- 
tration, and any wife can tell her hus- 
band about the value and desirability 
of 4 dozen cans of the best grade of 
tuna fish. There are many other very 
fine prizes to reward the two men in 
the large and the smaller chapters 
who bring in the most members by 
October 15. 

Included in the list are an auto 
robe, two hams, Westinghouse toast- 
er, a case of Heinz 57 foods and two 
hand tooled leather belts. That big 
salmon from Puget Sound should be 


The case of tuna being 
presented here by 
John Tripps (right), 
official of the French 
Sardine Co. San 
Pedro, Calif., to Rudi 
Kettler of Los Angeles 
Chapter NAPRE, con- 
stitutes one of the 
prizes contributed for 
the Pyramid Club of 
the National member- 
ship drive. It will be 
awarded, among 
others, to the lucky 
winners at the Na- 
tional convention in 
Hotel Roosevelt, 
Hollywood, Calif... in 
November. The case 
contains 48 cans of 
the Star-Kist white 
meat tuna, packed by 
French Sardine Co. 


worth a considerable amount of work 
and the case of frozen foods will 
be an appetizing accompaniment. 
Oranges from Colton and apples from 
Yakima are both prize packages at 
any time. Then there is the generous 
stock of sugar and oil. It all adds up 
to make the current contest the most 
productive one in years for the mem- 
bers who get out and work. 

At the same time the accomplish- 
ments of the contest workers also pile 
up points for their chapters. These 
count heavily in the race for the fine 
trophies to be awarded for the first 
time this year. Every chapter will 
want to gain the advantage of a first 
year win and lead the race for final 
possession. Keep in mind that there 
is also a bonus for renewals which 
adds to the value of new members in 
figuring the final result. 


Renewals Mean Bonuses 


Where the percentage of renewals 
in the chapter is high the points count 
practically double so it is important 
to make a real drive to secure all pos- 
sible renewals of current member- 
ships before the deadline on October 
15. In all cases the percentage of re- 
newals is added as a bonus which 
multiplies the number of points 
awarded for new members. 
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Remember there are two chapter 
trophies and two pyramids. Thus the 
contest is equitable for both large and 
small chapters. There is still time to 
get those new members and cash in 
on the prizes. 


Refrigeration Engineer for 
Panama Canal Service 


HE office of The Panama Canal 

advises that there is a vacancy 
in the position of mechanical engi- 
neer, refrigeration, for duty in the 
Panama Canal service on the Isth- 
mus of Panama. This position is in 
Grade GS-9 at a salary of $5,750 per 
annum, and on a 40-hour week 
basis. The services of a suitable ap- 
plicant are urgently needed in order 
that the present engineer may have 
the longest possible time for training 
this replacement prior to the in- 
cumbent’s entry into military service. 
Free transportation to the Canal 
Zone is provided the appointee and 
his immediate family. 

Applicants must have completed a 
4-year course in recognized school 
with major work in the field of 
mechanical engineering and _ special 
emphasis upon a course in refrigera- 
tion; not less than one year’s gradu- 
ate study in acceptable research 
work; and three years’ professional 
experience. They must also be 
American citizens in good physical 
condition, and not over 45 years of 
age, this requirement being waived 
up to 62 years for persons entitled to 
veterans’ preference. Those interest- 
ed are urged to communicate with 
the “Chief of Office, The Panama 
Canal, Washington 25, D. C.,” for 
details and application blanks. 


Nels Rosberg Deceased 


HEART attack suffered in his 

office on August 24 proved fatal 
to Nels H. Rosberg, San Francisco, 
head of his company of consulting 
refrigeration engineers and contrac- 
tors. He was 58 years old. A charter 
member and past president of San 
Francisco Chapter he had been long 
devoted to organization activities and 
affairs, During the 1930’s he was in 
Los Angeles as chief engineer of the 
California Consumers Corporation 
and served as president of the chap- 
ter there in 1936. Later on returning 
to San Francisco he set up his own 
company which handled important 
construction contracts in refrigera- 
tion. and especially frozen foods. Mr. 
Rosberg is survived by his widow 
and two daughters. 
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Value of Unbiased Tests 


“A wise man sees as much as he 
ought, not as much as he can.” (An 
old proverb.) 

“To observations which ourselves 
we make, We grow more partial, for 
the observer’s sake.” (Another old 
proverb.) 


E ARE all familiar with tests 

that are sometimes made for 
manufacturers and prospective users 
or buyers. One of the objections to 
many of these tests as performed to- 
day is the partiality that may exist 
in the minds of the paid observers 
who do the testing. Let us say that 
a certain manufacturer employs a 
research man to run tests for him. 
Let us also suppose that the research 
man knows that the manufacturer 
wants the results of the tests to be 
favorable. It will be difficult in- 
deed for the research man to be im- 
partial. 

What would you do if you were 
a research man? If you wanted to 
be helpful to your employer, and if 
you knew that favorable “findings” 
would be beneficial, are you sure 
you wouldn't be as agreeable as an 
“authority” on the witness stand? 
Have you ever known an “authority” 
on the witness stand to possess be- 
liefs or opinions that were harmful 
to the man employing him as an 
“expert”? Is it just a coincidence 
that the expert employed by the 
plaintiff almost invariably agrees 
with the plaintiff while the expert 
employed by the defendant almost 
invariably agrees with the defen- 
dent? 

Perhaps the writer is unnecessarily 
cautious in using the word “almost” 
in the preceding sentences as this 
writer has never known one of these 
authorities to disagree with his em- 
ployer, but, possibly, such rare men 
are in existence. At any rate the 
writer trusts he has made it clear 
why truly impartial tests are so 
valuable. The trouble is, how are we 
to know that the tests are truly im- 
partial? 

This is one of the reasons why it 
is sometimes so difficult for a new 
concern to get a start. Verbal claims 
and “authoritative tests” are apt to 
be viewed with equal suspicion. The 
cautious buyer, like the late John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., asks, ‘Who guaran- 
tees the guarantor?” Year upon year 
of dependable — service 
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must be 


rendered before many seasoned pur- 
chasers will say to the maker, “I’ll 
take your word for it.” 

Some readers may think that this 
matter of partiality is peculiar to our 
own age—that our ancestors were 
not troubled with it—but not so. 
Take another look at the old prov- 
erbs, above. The author of the first 
one is unknown, but the second one 
was written by a man who lived 
over two hundred years ago—Alex- 
ander Pope.—F.W5S. 


Natural Gas Supply 


ANY users and prospective 
M users of natural gas are “afraid 
it won’t last long” because, in gen- 
eral, it is such an excellent bargain. 
This writer has done some delving 
into the subject matter and he figur- 
es that, at the present rate of con- 
sumption, natural gas will last at 
least 36 years—in the United States. 

Proven reserves amount to 180 
trillion cubic feet. But, 180 trillion 
doesn’t mean a thing to most of us 
as a mere number, so the writer did 
some figuring and he finds that a 
gas tank large enough to hold 180 
trillion cu. ft. would be 11.6 miles 
high and 11.6 miles in diameter. How 
high is 11.6 miles? It would take 61 
Eiffel Towers, one on top of the 
other, to reach that high, and the 
Eiffel Tower is 100 ft. high. 

Mt. Everest, the highest mountain 
in the world, could easily be placed 
inside a tank 11.6 miles high because 
Mt. Everest isn’t half that high. Mt. 
Everest is only 5.5 miles high. All of 
which should assist in calming any 
fears about natural gas “not lasting 
long”’.—F. W. S. 


Poor Packing Does Not Pay 


HILE inspecting a plant the 
W other day the writer saw an 
example of a badly scored shaft due 
to the use of a poor packing. On in- 
vestigation it was found that the 
type of packing that had been used 
is all right as long as it is kept well 
lubricated. But in that type of pack- 
ing as soon as lubrication fails and 
the packing dries it begins to wear 
and to cut the shaft or rod just as in 
the example already cited. 

It therefore is well to give this 
point careful consideration before 
selecting any packing for an im- 
portant stuffing box. Be sure that, 
even when dry, the packing will not 
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have a tendency to cut. In the “old 
days” packings were made tight in 
order to prevent leakage, and in 
many instances they are still being 
made too tight. As a result the 
power loss even for small packed 
stuffing boxes commonly amounts to 
one-half of one horse power, and 
even more. 


Operating the machine under such 
adverse conditions can therefore 
easily cost $5 or $10 in a few months 
for power alone on account of the 
extra fuel required, and then at the 
end of that time the operator may 
find that he must either have his 
shaft or rod turned down smooth 
again, which will cost several more 
dollars, or, he will be obliged to buy 
a new shaft or rod. 

Poor packings are expensive and it 
is false economy to make use of them. 
—W.F.S. 


Using Long-Handled 
Wrench 


S SOME readers may recall, some 
A time ago an article by this 
writer was published in which the 
writer said, “Don’t slip a pipe over 
the handle of a wrench to make it 
longer because that is poor practice”. 
Then he added that it is all right to 
use an extra long wrench for “un- 
screwing.” 

But a letter by a reader just came 
in questioning the use of a long 
wrench even for unscrewing. The 
critic says, “I have seen quite a few 
nuts twisted completely out of shape 
in a way which locked the entire 
assembly by putting too much lever- 
age into action.” To which this writer 
replied: 

“IT have never known of such an 
occurrence, but it may be that it 
could happen. If a nut absolutely re- 
fuses to come off it is often cut off 
with a hack saw or flame cutter, but, 
in my own experience, only when the 
nut refuses to budge. 

“Where I originally got the idea 
was from my railroad experience. I 
was in the maintenance department. 
When unbolting rail joints one com- 
mon method is simply to break off 
the nuts with a maul, which is 
quicker than any other method. They 
don’t bother to unscrew them, even 
with an extra long wrench, but if 
such a wrench should be used, it 
could do no harm.”’—W.F:S, 
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THIS MONTH IN BRIEF 


A seven-point plan of action 
to prepare the refrigerated 
warehousing industry for war 
emergency operation has been 
approved by the Emergency 
Plans Committee of the National 
Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses. 


The occupancy of both public 
cooler and freezer space in- 
creased as expected during 
August, food holdings showing 
an increase of 200 million 
pounds for the month. 


Research on storage and 
transportation of fruits and 
vegetables by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has dis- 
covered economies in the use 
of various materials and equip- 
ment, resulting in protective 
savings for shippers. 


A bulletin on the freezing 
and storage of oysters gives 
details on proper processing 
and handling as a means of 
retaining their maximum fresh- 
ness and flavor. 
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Industry 


WAREHOUSES 


Warehousemen Recommend 
Plans For War Emergency 
Operation 


ELEASE of a recommended 7- 
point plan of action to prepare 
the cold storage industry for war- 
emergency operation was a feature 
of the recent meeting in Washington 
held by the Emergency Plans Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Refrigeratered Warehouses. 
Covering every phase of ware- 
house operation, the plan suggested 
specific action on such matters as: 
manpower; repair and maintenance; 
space; plant defense and protection; 
emergency plant operation; govern- 
ment regulation; and industry co- 
ordination. 


Refrigerated Warehousing 
Emergency Recommendations 


The following recommendations 
were compiled by the Emergency 
Plans Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Refrigerated Warehouses 
in meeting in Washington, D. C., July 
1950. The committee consists of the 
following: V. O. Appel, chairman, 
Chicago; G. D. Allman, Chicago; 
Herbert Farnsworth, Boston; W. C. 
Hudlow, Jr., Chattanooga J. P. John- 
son, Washington, D. C. Edwin M. 
Neyson, St. Louis; Allen Rushton, 
Birmingham; M. W. Young, San 
Francisco; R. C. Muckerman, St. 
Louis; A. N. Otis, New York City. 

1. Manpower 


a. Mechanize wherever possible. 

b. Use available labor as efficient- 
ly as possible. 

c. Impress upon local draft boards 
and government agencies concerned 
with manpower essential nature of 
cold storage work, necessity for 
maintaining adequate working space. 
Learn draft regulations, exemptions, 
ete. 

d. Physical examinations for all 
employees, assign each work he can 
do well while at same time utilizing 
his full physical capacities, help those 
with remedial difficulties to get 
necessary treatments. 

e. Impress constantly upon em- 
ployees essential nature of the work 
they are doing. discourage shifting to 
other industries. 
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f. Adequate training and safety 
program in operation. 


2. Repair and Maintenance 


a. Check plant and equipment for 
needed repair and maintenance work, 
do work now while parts and labor 
available, get everything in maxi- 
mum condition. Purchase new equip- 
ment where needed. 

b. Check present repair and main- 
tenance program. Is it adequate to 
maintain maximum operations over 
extended period (several years). Set 
up and operate program to do this. 

ec. Without hoarding or purchasing 
excessive quantities, do you have 
adequate stock of supplies and spare 
parts, etc. 

d. Fire fighting equipment in ade- 
quate quantity and good condition to 
meet all emergencies. 


3. Space 


a. If you are considering adding 
space—now might be good time. 

b. Study and put into effect possi- 
ble ways and means of making more 
effective use of space available. 

c. Establish program to keep addi- 
tional government agencies advised of 
space available, type and location, 
etc. Have complete information 
available at all times for association 
headquarters. 

d. Give preferential treatment to 
defense storage needs. By all means, 
give them regular prompt service. 

e. Demonstrate by industry coop- 
eration and efficient service that 
there is no need for government to 
construct added space—use convinc- 
ing facts and figures. 


4. Plant Defense and Protection 


a. Cooperate with local civil de- 
fense authorities, know civil defense 
program. 

b. Adequate plant inspection and 
guards, other security measures to 
protect against possible sabotage. 

c. Procedure to cope with possible 
enemy action such as air attacks, in- 
cendiary bombs, etc., fire drills, first 
aide, every man assigned specific 
duties and station, be sure each 
understands operation of equipment 
for which he is responsible. 

d. Provision for orderly plant per- 
sonnel evacuation if necessary. 
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5. Provision for orderly plant 
operation in emergency 

a. Additional sources for power, 
auxiliary equipment, etc. 

b. Alternate transportation ar- 
angements—truck facilities, railroad 
sidings, etc. 

c. Emergency repair, damage con- 
trol techniques, etc., training. 

d. Are all valves, pipes, etc., plain- 
ly identified as to purpose, contents, 
direction of flow, ete. (Strangers 
might have to be called upon.) 

e. Alternate sources of supplies. 

f. Alternate building availability. 
6. Government Restrictions, 
Allocations, etc. 

a. Working through industry com- 
mittees, NARW, etc., keep govern- 
ment bureaus and agencies concern- 
ed informed as to vital functions of 
industry and its needs — educate 
authorities to need for highest pos- 
sible priorities, etc., as these are as- 
signed. 

b. Close contact with local govern- 
ment and military authorities con- 
stantly. 

7. Industry Coordination 

a. Your regional chapter is the 
proper “funnelling” agency between 
you and your Washington office. Keep 
in close contact with chapter officials 
and act quickly if and when re- 
quested by them. 


Refrigerated Warehousemen 
Ready for Emergency 


HE refrigerated warehousing in- 

dustry is preparing to assign 25 
percent of its facilities to the govern- 
ment in event of an all out emerg- 
ency, according to an article in the 
September 2 issue of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. Because of an 
increase in facilities since the end of 
the last war, this will put less pres- 
sure on civilian requirements than 
during that emergency. Both the re- 
frigerated and merchandising seg- 
ments are being geared to meet other 
possible demands. 

Specific action has been suggested 
regarding cooperation with the gov- 
ernment and industry coordination. 

Refrigerated warehouses, the ar- 
ticle states, have a total capacity of 
about 6,000,000,000 pounds, so that 
1,500,000,000 pounds of perishables 
could be held for the government. 
Currently the industry is operating 
at about 65 percent of capacity. Ten 
million cubic feet of modern storage 
space has been added to refrigerated 
warehouse facilities in the last five 
years, largely to meet the needs of 
the growing frozen food industry. The 
current total is 413,600,000 cubic feet. 
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Foundation Director's 
Office Moves 
to Colorado 


FTER a study of different pos- 
sible locations over a period 
of some two years by the director, 
the executive committee has au- 
thorized that the director’s office 
be moved to Colorado Springs 
about October 1, where it will be 
located in the Midland Building on 
Pikes Peak Avenue. Details re- 
garding the new address and tele- 
phone number will be given in 
next month’s bulletin. 

The chief reason for the reloca- 
tion is the desirability of a head- 
quarters closer to the geographic 
center of the country for the pur- 
pose of bringing about greater effi- 
ciency and more economic opera- 
tion in travel time and operating 
expenses. 

Since possible war mobilization 
of the country might later make 
such a move more difficult, if not 
impossible, it was deemed best to 
undertake it at once. No changes 
in method of functioning in rela- 
tion to industry are contemplated, 
and such changes in operation as 
will be necessary have already 
been carefully studied, and for the 
most part can be handled without 
undue difficulty or even momen- 
tary interruption of the Founda- 
tion’s customary technical services. 


H. C. Drent, Director 


The Refrigeration 
Research Foundation 











Government Will Continue 
Buying Dried Eggs 

HE Production and Marketing 

Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has announc- 
ed that the purchase of dried eggs 
will be continued during October, 
November, and December at levels 
reflecting to producers a price of at 
least 25 cents a dozen (27 cents a 
dozen when delivered by the pro- 
ducer to the plant of the drier.) This 
will be a continuation of the support 
program that has been in effect since 
January, and at the same producer 
price levels. 

Vendors who sell dried eggs to the 
Department must certify that they 
have paid producers these prices for 
eggs in the surplus-producing areas. 
Offers of dried eggs will be received 
for October delivery beginning Tues- 
day, Sept 12. For November and De- 
cember deliveries the first offering 
dates will be October 10 and Novem- 
ber 14, respectively. 


Warehouse Convention 
Marks Sixty Years 
Public Service 


IXTY years of outstanding public 

service will be celebrated by the 
warehousemen of America when they 
meet at the Hotel Statler in Boston 
next February 5-8 for their annual 
industry convention. 

According to the official convention 
call issued by AWA General Presi- 
dent Horace W. Wilson, the coming 
meeting will have a two-fold pur- 
pose: to pay proper tribute to the As- 
sociation’s long history of accom- 
plishment; and to point up the prob- 
lems and set forth the answers to the 
many perplexing questions facing the 
warehousemen today. 

“Successful Warehousing in a War- 
time Economy” will provide the cen- 
tral theme for all convention discus- 
sions. Wartime operation is the livest 
issue of the day in business. As such, 
it will dominate the thinking of ware- 
housing industry leaders; men. who 
are charged with the responsibility 
for helping to protect the kind of 
business climate necessary to the sur- 
vival of free, competitive enterprise. 


New Research Planned 
on Milk and Beer 


LANS are under consideration for 

The Refrigeration Research Foun- 
dation assistance to research at Illi- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion on frozen concentrated milk, in 
cooperation with the American 
Dairy Association, also on storage of 
bottled beer in collaboration with 
Anheuser-Busch. The work wou!d 
be done under the leadership of Dr. 
Louis B. Howard, head of the new 
department of Food Technology in 
the Universify of Illinois, Urbana. 
Dr. Howard was formerly chief cf the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry of USDA and pre- 
viously was in charge of processing 
research in the Western Regiona’ 
Laboratory. 


New Freezer Storage Plant 
For Tennessee Crops 


ONSTRUCTION at Humboldt 

(Tenn.) of a large quick-freeze 
and storage plant is being planned 
by the Beare Ice & Coal Co. The 
new plant, expected to be in opera- 
tion by March 15, 1951, will have a 
freezing capacity of 200,000 lbs. every 
24 hours and 1%-million pounds 
storage capacity. Fruits, vegetables, 
meat, and poultry grown by farmers 
in that West Tennessee area will be 
processed. 
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August 31 Cold Storage Holdings 


HE expected increase in the utili- 

zation of both cooler and freezer 
public space took place during Au- 
gust. Coolers, by August 31, were 62 
percent occupied while freezers were 
73 percent occupied, reflecting a 2 
point increase in the occupancy of 
both types of storage space since 
July 31. Although the utilization of 
cooler space on August 31 was 7 per- 
centage points below average for this 
time of year, the present level was 
9 points above the occupancy level of 
a year ago and this is the first time 
since 1946 that cooler occupancy in- 
creased during August. The rise in 
cooler occupancy was due to in- 
creased utilization of space in the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, East 
South Central and Pacific regions, 
with the largest increase reported in 
the Pacific area. 


The 73 percent occupancy of freezer 
space on August 31 compares with an 
average occupancy of 77 percent and 
an occupancy level of a year ago of 
66 percent. The West North Central 
and South Atlantic were the only re- 
gions which reported a decrease in 
freezer occupancy. All other regions 
showed an increase in utilization of 
freezer space with the exceptions of 
the East North Central and West 
South Central areas where freezer 
occupancy was reported to be at the 
same respective levels of a month 
ago. In each of the following cities, 
both coolers and freezers were re- 
ported to be 80 percent occupied or 
better: Kansas City, Baltimore, Nash- 
ville, and San Francisco. 

Cooler and freezer-held commodi- 
ties on August 31 totaled 3.2 billion 
pounds, indicating a net in-movement 
of 200 million pounds during the 
month. This amount equals average 
holdings for the 5-year period ended 
August 31, 1949 and exceeds stocks of 
a year ago by 137 million pounds. 
Cooler commodities amounted to 1.4 
billion pounds while foodstuffs in 
freezers totalled 1.8 billion pounds. 
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The seasonal in-movement of 170 
million pounds of pears accounted for 
most of the increase in cooler weight 
during August, while withdrawals of 
such items as nuts and nutmeats, 
shell eggs, pork, lard, and rendered 
pork fat held the net increase of 
cooler weight to 128 million pounds. 

The net in-movement of freezer 
commodities totalled 72 million 


National holdings of apples on Au- 
gust 31 totalled 103 thousand bushels, 
reflecting a net withdrawal of 12 
thousand bushels during August. End 
of the month stocks were a fourth of 
the holdings a year ago this date at 
which time approximately 237 thou- 
sand bushels of apples moved into 
storage during August. Storage hold- 
ings of pears, up 3 million bushels 
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Occupancy of public cold storage warehouses 1946-1950 


pounds during August as frozen fruits 
and vegetables, butter, poultry, beef, 
lamb and mutton, veal, and fish 
moved into warehouses. Commodi- 
ties moving out of freezer storage 
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Meat and meat products, lbs. 
Lard and rendered ee fat, Ibs. 
Frozen poultry, Ibs. 
Creamery butter, Ibs. 
American cheese, Ibs. 

Other cheese, Ibs. 

Shell eggs, cases 

Frozen eggs, lbs. 

Apples, bu.. 

Frozen fruits, Ibs... 

Frozen vegetables, Ibs. 
Frozen fish, Ibs. . 


were mainly pork and frozen eggs as 
stocks of these two items decreased 
37 and 11 percent during August. 
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462,422 
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since July 31, amounted to 4 million 
bushels by the end of last month. 
Greater than average seasonal in- 
creases in holdings of frozen fruits 
and vegetables brought total stocks 
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on hand to 466 and 362 
pounds, respectively. During 
frozen fruits increased 52 
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pounds compared with an average 
seasonal increase of 38 million 
pounds. All frozen fruit items except 
apples, grapes, Young, Logan and 
Similar berries and orange juice 
showed seasonal increases in storage 
holdings. The greatest net change, 
however, was reported in cherry 
stocks which increased 35 million 
pounds during August and by the end 
of the month was at a new high for 
this time of year with 78 million 
pounds in storage. 

The net increase of 79 million 
pounds in frozen vegetable stocks was 
three-fifths greater than average but 
was about equal to the change last 
year. Total stocks, however, exceeded 
the stocks of a year ago by 46 million 
pounds and were more than a third 
greater than average. Lima and snap 
beans, Brussels sprouts, and spinach 
were at record levels for this time of 
year, while other frozen vegetable 
items were at near record levels. 
Total over-all stocks were 36 million 
pounds greater than the previous Au- 
gust 31 record of 1947. 

Creamery butter in storage on Au- 
gust 31 was at an all-time record 
high for any month since 1916. Stocks 
in the nation’s refrigerated storages 
totaled 237 million pounds. The pre- 
vious record high, 232 million pounds, 
was set on October 1, 1943. Approxi- 
mately 7 million pounds of creamery 
butter moved into storage during 
August which compares with 17 mil- 
lion pounds of a year ago and an 
average August increase of 15 million 
pounds. Current butter holdings were 
almost 90 percent greater than aver- 
age for this time of year and more 
than 50 percent greater than stocks of 
a year ago. 

American storage like- 
wise broke all previous storage rec- 
ords. August 31 stocks, up 29 million 
pounds since July 31, amounted to 
285 million pounds. This was the 
greatest amount hand for any 
month since storage reports were first 
initiated in 1916. Increases in other 
varieties of cheese of 4 million 
pounds brought total stocks, all 
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classes of cheese, to a record high of 
314 million pounds. These _ stocks 
were 50 percent greater than hold- 
ings of a year ago and the average 
stocks for the 5-year period ended 
1949. 

Storage stocks of shell eggs were 
down to 2.6 million cases. On Au- 
gust 31, the total national holdings 
were only a little more than half the 
average supply for this time of year 
but were four-fifths greater than the 
holdings of a year ago. With 155 and 
107 million pounds of frozen and 
dried eggs, respectively, in storage on 
August 31, the case equivalent of eggs 
in storage amounted to 17 million 
standard cases. 

A small seasonal increase in frozen 
poultry holdings during August 
brought stocks on hand to 107 million 
pounds by the end of the month. The 
3 million pound net increase was only 


. about a fourth of the average increase 


for this time of year. Significant in- 
creases in storage holdings of fowls 
and ducks, about 4 million pounds 
each, were reported during August, 
while turkey stocks which were re- 
duced by 8 million pounds declined to 
39 million pounds by the end of 
August. 

An over-all reduction of 80 million 
pounds in the national holdings of 
meats and meat products was re- 
ported during August as seasonal de- 
ereases in pork stocks more than 
countered net increases in storage 
holdings of beef and other meat 
items 

Pork, all classes, amounted to 299 
million pounds or about 95 million 
pounds less than the stocks on hand a 
month earlier. This net reduction was 
about average, but total holdings, 
however, were some 27 million 
pounds greater than average. Frozen 
pork in storage was only about aver- 
age as almost 70 million pounds 
moved out of storage. 

Beef storage holdings were up 11 
million pounds from a month earlier 
and by August 31 totalled 72 million 
pounds. Although total holdings were 
below average, they were greater 
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than last year’s holdings. Other 
meats, for example, sausage and sau- 
sage room products totalled 11 mil- 
lion pounds; lamb and mutton, 6 mil- 
lion pounds; veal, 7 million pounds; 
edible offal, 40 million pounds. 

The aforementioned commodities 
were all below their respective 5-year 
average holdings for this time of 
year. From an over-all standpoint, 
total stocks of meats and meat prod- 
ucts in storage which was 462 million 
pounds August 31, exceeded last 
years’ stocks but were below the hold- 
ings for the 5-year period ended 1949. 


Storage Outlook 


Utilization of cooler space in pub- 
lic general warehouses during Sep- 
tember is largely dependent upon the 
rate fresh fruits move into storage. 
From past records, there appears to 
be a readjustment period during Sep- 
tember which is reflected by a drop 
in cooler occupancy, but is soon fol- 
lowed by a sharp increase as the rate 
of fruit storage accelerates. For the 
5-year period ended 1949, at the end 
of September occupancy use was 1 
point below the previous month’s 
level although last year this did not 
hold true. But in 1949, apple and 
pear prospects were better than this 
year, and by August 31 almost 6 mil- 
lion bushels were in storage com- 
pared to 4 million this year. How- 
ever, the rate with which dried eggs 
and cheese have been moving into 
cooler storage and the sizeable 
amounts on hand may alter the possi- 
bility of an occupancy drop during 
September. 

Freezer storage occupancy con- 
tinued to increase as frozen fruits 
and vegetables moved into storage in 
above average amounts. This trend 
is likely to continue since freezer- 
stored commodities generally reach 
their peak by the end of the year. 
From previous performance freezer 
occupancy by the end of September 
should be up 1 point from a month 
earlier. 
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Ice Goes In, Fruit Comes Out—The large truck standing in front of the cold storage plant of Kennedy- 
Stewart Co. in Reedley is delivering ice from the Reedley Ice Co. to the new cooling plant. Standing beside 
the truck are Bill Yeager, driver of the ice truck, George Frantz, house man for Kennedy-Stewart, and 
Les Adkins, manager of the Reedley Ice Co. Beside the building is a truck from Salt Lake City loading 
peaches for delivery to Grand Island, Nebraska. Driver Don Oliver stands in front of the truck. 


Ice Cools Cold Storage Plant 


NEW ice-cooled cold storage plant 
A is now in service at Reedley, 
Calif. It is being operated by Roy 
Kennedy and Emory Stewart to pack 
fruit and grapes for the Nash De 
Camp Co. The plant is giving perfect 
service and the owners are specially 
pleased with its low overall cost of 
operation. 

At the time this article was written 
they were looking forward to the fall, 
winter and early spring. They will 
put 30 carloads of Emperor grapes 
into their storage plant this fall and 
expect the fruit to be held three or 
four months in good condition for the 
late grape market. They will also 
rent storage space for another 30 car- 
loads of Emperors. 

The Kennedy-Stewart plant is the 
second one in this section to be cooled 
with ice, the first one built last year 


In a Cold Room—Boxes of peaches are being 
stacked in a cold room of the new storage 
plant under the supervision of George Frantz. 
Circulating fans can be seen at the top of the 
wall, along the floor underneath can be seen 
the wall openings through which air goes to 
circulate over the ice in the bunkers. 


at the Nash DeCamp house in Exeter. 
The two are constructed on the same 
plan except that there have been 
some minor improvements in the 
Reedley plant over the one at Exeter. 


Ice for Fruit Cooling 


The rapidly expanding cold storage 
industry in California has so far been 
equipped mainly with mechanical re- 
frigeration, but the Reedley packers 
see a swing to ice for fruit cooling 
and storage plants. The argument be- 
tween the ice people and the me- 
chanical refrigeration advocates will 
now be extended to the new field of 
cold storage plants. : 

The new building is 70 feet by 70 
feet, built over a concrete foundation 
and floor with walls of wood frame 
construction. Redwood bark insula- 
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tion is used in the walls and ceiling 
and the exterior wall covering is as- 
bestos siding. Under the concrete 
floor the insulation is Zonolite, and 
around the ice bunkers foam glass is 
used. 

There are three cold rooms with a 
total capacity of 27,500 fruit boxes, 
or 25 carloads of fruit. The corridor 
connecting the rooms also can be 
cooled, giving an additional five- 
carload capacity. 

The ice bunkers are built into the 
floor and are easily loaded from 
trucks which drive up along the side 
of the building. The bunkers for each 
room hold one hundred 300-pound 
cakes of ice for a grand total ca- 
pacity of 45 tons. Fans under the 
ceiling blow the air over the fruit to 
circulate down and back through 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Into the Bunkers—A crew from the Reedley Ice Co. 
loads ice into the floor height bunkers at the new 
cold storage plant of Kennedy-Stewart Co., Reedley. 
Emmett Yeager, left, truck driver, pushes the cakes 
out to Sam Hagopian, foreman, at right. George 
Frantz, house man for Kennedy-Stewart, assists in the 
background. (Photos by John Nurmi Reedley.) 





Refrigerated Warehousing 


The Manpower Problem — 
How to Effect Deferment 


S INCREASED military require- 

ments result in the calling up of 
additional reserves and the drafting 
of more men through Selective Serv- 
ice, many industries will begin to 
feel the pinch. Refrigerated ware- 
housing is no exception. 

To help refrigerated warehouse- 
men in their planning, the National 
Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses has issued a _ bulletin ‘sum- 
marizing briefly deferment policies 
currently in effect as announced by 
the Personnel Policy Board of the 
Department of Defense. 

1—Reservists will be considered 
for deferment only if they are ‘“en- 
gaged in a critical occupation neces- 
sary to a highly essential activity.” 
Consideration will, however, be given 
to hardship cases. 

2—Deferment, if granted, will be 
subject to review every six months. 

Cold storage has been included in 
the Department of Commerce's list 
of essential activities. The only occu- 
pations on the Labor Department’s 
list of critical occupations which 
might affect cold storage employees 
are “maintenance mechanic” and 
“mechanical engineer.” Included 
under mechanical engineers are those 
engaged in supervising the main- 
tenance of refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning equipment. 

You, of course, have a right to 
seek deferments, but be sure they 
are reasonable. 

Requests for deferment of reserve 
personnel should be addressed as 
follows, but no request should be 
made until active duty orders are 
actually received: 

ARMY—Through unit commander 
or unit instructor to Commanding 
General of the Army Area in which 
he resides. 

NAVY—Officers to Chief, bureau 
of naval personnel. Non-aviators via 
naval district commandant; aviation 
officers via Chief of Naval Air Re- 
serve Training, Naval Air Station, 
Glenview, Illinois. Enlisted personnel 
(non-aviation) to Naval District 
Commandant; aviation enlisted per- 
sonnel to Chief of Naval Air Reserve 
Training, Naval Air Station, Glen- 
view, Illinois. 

MARINE CORPS—Through chain 
of command, starting with local in- 
spector instructor. 

AIR FORCE—To Headquarters of 
the numbered Air Force for the area 
in which reservist resides. 
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NATIONAL GUARD—To Adjutant 
General of the State concerned. 

Requests for deferment of men in- 
ducted under Selective Service will 
be considered by local draft boards 
on an individual basis. Requests for 
occupational deferment must be 
backed up with facts and a clear 
statement as to why the individual 
concerned is essential. This should 
accompany the employee’s Classifi- 
cation Questionnaire and must show 
that he is (1) engaged in an activity 
essential to the national health, safe- 
ty or interest; (2) he cannot be re- 
placed because of a shortage of per- 
sons with his skills or qualifications; 
(3) his loss would cause a material 
loss of effectiveness in your opera- 
tions. 

Class II-A deferments (because of 
civilian occupation) are for a period 


of not more than one year and are 
subject to review at the end of that 
time. 

Unless you can present an unusual- 
ly strong case for deferment it would 
probably be better not to attempt to 
get a deferment. You may only hurt 
your relations with the local draft 
board. Good public relations with 
these boards is important. 

Now is a good time to review and 
study your personnel set-up to de- 
termine, (1) which employees are 
liable to call, (2) what services you 
can curtail or eliminate if necessary, 
(3) what effect increased overtime 
will have on your payroll and opera- 
tions, (4) what best sources of re- 
placement employees are, (5) what 
training programs are necessary to 
qualify present employees for more 
responsible positions. 


Cold Storage Stocks of Frozen Fruits and Vegetables 


HE net into storage movement 
‘a 23 million pounds of frozen 
raspberries and 10 million pounds 
of frozen strawberries during July 
brought holdings to 35 and 116 mil- 
lion pounds respectively by July 31. 
Information on the package size dis- 
tribution of these stocks indicated that 
retail packages moved into storage 
faster than stocks packaged for in- 
stitutional use. From reports cover- 
ing almost four-fifths of the frozen 
raspberries and strawberries in stor- 
age, warehousemen indicated that 


COLD STORAGE STOCKS OF FROZEN 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN PACKAGES 
OF ONE PouND oR LESS IN STORAGE 
JuLy 31 aANp Juty 1, 1950 (000 LBs.) 


July 31,1950 July 1,1950 
Ibs. pet. Ibs. pet. 


1,769 
1,478 
25,162 
5,759 
7,640 
6,191 
5,542 
17,390 
15,753 


Peaches 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 
Asparagus 
Beans, lima 
Beans, snap 
Corn, sweet 
Peas, green . 
Spinach 


1,605 
4,954 
33,517 
5,511 


14,104 


18 percent of the raspberries and 38 
percent of the strawberries were in 
retail units. This compares with 16 
and 32 percent reported a month 
earlier. Frozen peaches, on the other 
hand, were moving from storage dur- 
ing July and by July 31 approxi- 
mately 6 million pounds were on 
hand, of which two-thirds were de- 
tailed as to package size. These re- 
ports showed that the net out of stor- 
age movement occurred primarily in 
the larger sized packages since the 
ratio of this package size to total 
stocks decreased from 65 to 58 per- 
cent. 


The distribution by package size of 
frozen asparagus in storage on July 
31 was relatively unchanged from 
July 1. Approximately 69 percent of 
the asparagus in storage were re- 
ported to be in retail containers as 
compared with 70 percent last month. 
Lima beans in retail packages com- 
prised 41 percent of the total in stor- 
age classified as to container size as 
compared with 43 percent a month 
earlier. 

Consumer-sized containers of 
frozen snap beans made up only 
three-fifths of the stocks reported 
by package size compared with two- 
thirds on July 1. Since total hold- 
ings of lima beans increased 5 mil- 
lion pounds during July and per- 
centage-wise retail packages de- 
creased, it appears that the into stor - 
age movement centered largely upon 
the institutional container. Seasonal 
withdrawals of frozen corn and spin- 
ach brought stocks down to 13 and 28 
million pounds respectively by July 
31. 

A little more than half of the 
frozen corn and almost four -fifths of 
the spinach were in retail sizes by 
the end of the month. For the former 
vegetable item this was an increase 
of 4 percentage points over the per- 
centage of a month earlier, but for 
the latter item the ratio of retail 
packages decreased 4 points to 78 
percent. The net into storage move- 
ment of 58 million pounds of frozen 
peas during July appeared to be al- 
most evenly divided between retail 
and institutional sized packages, with 
a slight emphasis on the smaller 
sized container. 

This package size comprised 51 
percent of the total compared with 49 
percent on July 1. 
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Food Associations Name 
Defense Committee 


SPECIAL Defense Liaison Com- 
mittee has been appointed from 
Washington’s national food trade as- 
sociations represented in The Food 
Group. Watson Rogers, president of 
the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, has been named as chairman of 
the special committee, which will 
work with government agencies on 
specific problems of manpower and 
selective service, as well as develop- 
ments or problems arising from the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 
Appointment of the special com- 
mittee was announced by William 
Dalton, executive vice-president of 
the National Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses, who is president 
of the group. He stated that the ap- 
pointment of a special committee was 
requested by a unanimous resolution 
of the membership. It was felt that 
immediately after the signing of the 
Defense Production Act by President 
Truman, government agencies will be 
busy setting up organizations and 
plans for the administering of the 
Act. At this time, while such opera- 
tional plans are still in the formula- 
tive stages the food industry repre- 
sentatives can work with the agencies 
and give them the benefits of industry 
experience and advice. 


It will be the purpose of the Com- 
mittee to consider problems on an in- 
dustry-wide basis and not those of 
individual groups. One of its first 
activities will be to take up with ap- 
propriate officials the matter of in- 
adequate criteria of standards for the 
guidance of local draft boards in the 
deferment of persons in essential in- 
dustries or in critical occupations, 
other than reservists and members of 
the National Guard. 

The Committee will be divided into 
two groups, one to work on man- 
power problems, and the other on 
controls. 

The Food Group is an organization 
of the representatives of most of the 
national food and related industry as- 
sociations located in the nation’s 
capital. It includes representatives 
of manufacturing, processing, ware- 
housing, and distribution organiza- 
tions in the food industry. 

The Defense Liaison Committee 
consists of the following: Watson 
Rogers, Committee Chairman, Na- 
tional Food Brokers Assn.; M. H. 
Brightman, Dairy Industry Commit- 
tee; Benjamin F. Castle, Milk Indus- 
try Foundation; Wm. H. Doherty, 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters Assn.; Wal- 
lace Flint, National Assn. of Food 
Chains; C. B. Heinemann, National 
Independent Meat Packers; Wm. T. 
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Jobe, National Assn. of Ice Indus- 
tries; Wm. Quinlan, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; C. W. Kitchen, 
United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Assn.; 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., U. S. Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Joe R. Cavanagh, 
Ex-Officio (Vice Chairman, The 
Food Group); Wm. Dalton Ex-Officio 
(Chairman, Food Group) National 
Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses; 
Jos. B. Danzansky, Mayonnaise & 
Salad Dressing Mftrs. Assn. 


Refrigerated Transportation 
Costs Studied 


ESEARCH on Storage and trans- 
R portation of fruits and vege- 
tables, as carried on by the Plant 
Industry Section of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been 
notable for discoveries resulting in 
economies in the use of various ma- 
terials and equipment. The studies 
of these scientists (including engi- 
neers, pathologists and horticultur- 
ists) during the past year or so have 
brought out what might be called 
protective savings for shippers. 

One case has to do with the gases 
given off by many fruits in storage 
or transit that hasten ripening. De- 
vices had been put on the market 
to free the air of these gaseous by- 
products. But tests by the Depart- 
ment scientists showed that, at least 
with apples and pears, the purifier 
did little more than remove odors. 

When it came to shipping flowers 
by air, a widespread belief develop- 
ed that pressurized cabins were the 
thing to keep cut blooms from going 
bad (that is, such defects as split 
petals, blasted buds) at high alti- 
tudes. But tests in cooperation with 
the Southern California Floral Asso- 
ciation and the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation proved to the investiga- 
tors that the chief deterioration in 
high flights came from drying, and 
such loss, they found, could be large- 
ly prevented by using ordinary water 
ice in the present type of package. 

The investigators recently have 
tried out heater -refrigerator cars 
with built-in heating systems, but 
temperatures were no better than 
when fans and portable charcoal 
heaters were used according to the 
present common practice. 

These discoveries are right in line 
with some of the earlier ones made 
by this research group. Years ago 
they found it possible to keep cars 
cool with much less ice, at a saving 
not only of ice but in the cost of 
transporting excess ice across the 
country. Then, not quite so long ago, 
they found that shippers of Califor- 
nia oranges could save on refrigera- 
tion in transit by opening the car 
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Refrigerate 


ventilators to the cold air as the 
trains pulled into the mountains at 
the start of the trip East. 

What the newer discoveries mean 
is indicated by the results of these 
two earlier ones. Cutting down on 
the ice used in refrigerator cars in 
general, resulted in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reducing 
refrigeration rates on such shipments 
by 22 per cent. By cooling the 
orange cars with mountain air ac- 
cording to new regulations that re- 
sulted from tests, the growers are 
saved about $40 on each car. 


Warehousemen Hold Joint 
Meeting in New York 


JOINT meeting of the New York 
State Association of Refrigerat- 
ed Warehouses and the North Atlan- 
tic Chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Refrigerated Warehouses was 
held at the Hotel Sheraton, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., September 12-14. This 
meeting, which took the place of the 
usual summer meeting of the New 
York State Association, was well 
attended by members of both organi- 
zations. 

The meeting opened Tuesday 
evening with a dinner, followed by a 
general business session and inform- 
al discussion. 

Wednesday morning the ladies 
were taken on a tour of the City and 
the Eastman mansion, returning to 
the hotel in time for luncheon. 

The program on Wednesday con- 
sisted of the following. 

L. R. St. Onge of V. C. Patterson & 
Associates, York, Pa., gave a techni- 
cal presentation on a new type com- 
pressor designed for cold storage 
operation. 

A panel on social insurance, un- 
employment and disability benefits 
was conducted by M, F. Hilfinger, 
president Associated Industries of 
New York and Harry Waltner of the 
Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. 

A color film on the proper method 
of harvesting and storing of apples 
was presented by Merchants Cold 
storage & Warehouse Co., Providence, 
R. 1. 

The session was closed with a 
general discussion of legislative prob- 
lems affecting the cold storage indus- 
try; government controls in the emer- 
gency; financing wholesaie markets 
by the government; fisheries stabil- 
ization corporation; warehoctise re- 
ceipts; social security program under 
new bill—health insurance and fair 
trade practice rules. 
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The Freezing and Storage of Oysters 


BULLETIN has been issued by 
A the Refrigeration Research 
Foundation on the freezing and stor- 
age of oysters. Frozen oysters, it 
States, are potentially important. 
Last year only about 100,000 pounds 
were in frozen storage on May 1, 
whereas total annual production of 
oyster meats in the United States is 
about 75,000,000 Ibs. Since freezing 
changes quality of oyster meats only 
slightly, whereas canning results in 
pronounced changes in flavor, an in- 
creased volume of frozen oysters for 
consumption during summer months 
seems logical. The Oyster Institute 
of North America, the oyster indus- 
try in general, and fisheries technolo- 
gists are all doing what they can to 
spur this development along. Oysters 
contain only small amounts of fat 
and carbohydrate (that is, few cal- 
ories) and are rich in proteins, min- 
erals and vitamin content. Thus they 
are an excellent food for both sum- 
mer and winter. 

As an aid to warehousemen in rec- 
ognizing good quality and possible 
storage hazards, the following in- 
formation is presented. Generally 
speaking, freshness, good packaging, 
and sanitation in the packing plant 
are outstanding factors that packers 
of high-quality frozen oysters con- 
sider. Steps in processing and han- 
dling are in the main as follows: 

1—Washing—By passage of fresh- 
ly opened meats over skimmer or 
riffle board, removes sand, bits of 
shell, ete. Oysters in shell are 
sprayed beforehand to remove sand 
and debris. 

2—Inspection—To remove discol- 
ored or objectionable 
meats. 

3—Washing in stainless steel or 
monel metal tanks with agitation 
(usually with compressed air) in 
fresh or salt water. Yield will be 
increased if they are “blown” in 
fresh water, but salt water preserves 
flavor and offers better control of 
leakage on thawing. Best quality is 
obtained if salt content is slightly 
above that of water in which the 
oysters were grown. Oysters are 
drained before they are packaged. 

4—Packaging. 
be depended upon to serve several 
purposes: (a) It must protect against 
loss of moisture vapor and must be 
tightly sealed. Desiccated or “freezer 
burned” oysters are definitely a re- 
sult of package failure. (b) The 
package must be perfectly sanitary. 
All paperboard used should’ be 
waxed Inner-liners or bags must 


otherwise 


The package must 
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be sealable and of good quality. All 
air must be excluded. (c) The pack- 
age must prevent leakage and discol- 
oration of outward surface, both be- 
fore freezing and after thawing. (d) 
It must prevent free passage of air 
from the outside. (e) It must be rea- 
sonably strong to avoid mechanical 
damage. Various packages can be 
used, such as cartons with liners, 
glazed wrapped “bricks”, or metallic 
or partly metallic containers. Ex- 
pansion during freezing is about 7 
percent. 

5—Use of a packing medium, such 
as strained liquor from shucked oys- 
ters, fills voids and excludes air, but 
this matter may be controversial 
from the legal point of view. 

6—Use of ascorbic acid (vitamin 
C) to control oxidation is probably 
an advantage and should be inves- 
tigated further. 

7—Freezing—Fast freezing as at 
-30 F or lower offers no special ad- 
vantage over slower freezing from a 
quality standpoint. Reasonably fast 
freezing is recommended. 

8—Storage should be at 0 F or low- 
er. Good - quality, well - packaged 
frozen oysters can be expected to 
hold high quality for eight months or 
longer at 0 F or lower. Do not al- 
low temperature to reach plus 10 F 
or above. 

An indicator of freshness of oys- 
ters is the pH measurement. Values 
for pH of the liquor of fresh oysters 
range well above six and will decline 
with development of spoilage; that 
is, the medium becomes slightly more 
acid. Research on this relationship 
is being conducted by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


Summary 


1—Oysters of original high qual- 
ity, well packaged and frozen with- 
out delay, will retain quality in a 
satisfactory manner-for eight months 
to a year at 0 F or below, consistent- 
ly maintained. 

2—Lower quality may be due to 
many factors, such as failure to use 
live, fresh oysters; lack of adequate 
sanitation and cleanliness in pack- 
ing; opening with heat; failure to ex- 
clude air in packaging or to use ade- 
quately protective packages; delay in 
freezing or other factors. Evidences 
of decline in quality are development 
of stale or other off flavor, loss of 
natural color and texture, loss of 
moisture, etc. The brief description 
of processing steps below indicates 
standards maintained by packers of 
high-quality frozen oysters. 
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3—Frozen oysters, like other frozen 
seafoods, offer excellent opportunity 
for expansion of operations, provid- 
ed good technical standards prevail 
throughout packing, shipment, stor- 
age and distribution. 


Arizona Plant to Process 
Frozen Citrus Juice 


MILLION dollar expansion of 
production facilities for proces- 
sing frozen citrus juice has been an- 
nounced by H. C. Davidson, president 
of the Arizona Frozen Foods Corp., 
Phoenix, Ariz. The company has ac- 
quired for $250,000 a five-acre tract 
adjoining its present plant at 2100 
West McDowell Road as the site for 
the expansion. Three concrete freez- 
ing houses are to be built which will 
contain a total of 290,000 square feet. 
Davidson disclosed that it is 
planned to start construction on the 
plant addition by January 1, 1951, if 
the war situation makes building ma- 
terial available at that time. Expan- 
sion was necessitated, he declared, by 
a 500 percent increase in the com- 
pany’s business volume during the 
past decade. The three new freezing 
units will cost $225,000 each. 

The plant is to be built in answer 
to a vital need of Arizona for such 
facilities. At present, facilities for 
freezing citrus juice are non-existant 
in the state which last year shipped 
hundreds of tons of frost-damaged 
citrus to Redlands, Calif., for proces- 
sing. 


Modern Marketing Facilities 
For Poultry and Eggs 


ETTER and more modern facili- 

ties for marketing poultry and 
eggs are needed in most cities, and 
they would reduce costs of marketing 
such products. These findings are 
based on a study of wholesale poultry 
and egg marketing in thirty cities, the 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. 

The report describes the facilities 
for marketing poultry and eggs in the 
principal poultry marketing centers 
of the Nation. It shows that many 
poultry and egg dealers occupy a var- 
iety of buildings, most of which were 
built for other uses. Many wholesale 
stores which need processing rooms 
are without them, and egg breaking 
and candling rooms in many process- 
ing plants are inadequate and im- 
properly built for the purpose. The 
report points out that these defects 
contribute to higher costs for market- 
ing poultry and eggs by causing un- 
necessary breakage, deterioration, 
cartage, porterage, and lost time. 
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PREPARATION PACKAGING FREEZING STORAGE DISTRIBUTION DESIGN CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


New High for Frozen Fruits—Juices 


Spectacular growth of frozen orange concentrate shown in 
report issued by agricultural department. 1950 pack ex- 
pected to consume 20 percent of entire orange crop. 


NOTAL production of frozen fruits produced. Production in this State frozen citrus concentrate over the 
‘| and fruit juices in the United more than doubled in 1946 47. The past five years stands out as a record 
States in 1950 is expected to set a orange concentrate made in these that can be matched by few other 
new record, considerably larger thun two seasons was distributed largely industries. Output during the fourth 
the previous record of 525 million through the hotel, restaurant, and year of operation was more than 50 
pounds in 1946, says a report issued soda fountain trades, where response times that of the first year, and out- 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- was so favorable as to point to its put during the fifth year probab!y 
nomics of the United States Depart - widespread use by household con - will be about 100 times. 
ment of Agriculture. In 1949 the sumers, In 1945 46, the first vear of manu - 
frozen fruit pack was 483 million The amazing growth in output of facture, frozen orange concentrate 
pounds and per capita consumption 
was 3.5 pounds, basis weight of the Right: Chart issued by U. S. 
frozen product. Sninsianid of {yriculture ORANGE JUICE CONSUMPTION 

Some increase is expected in the showing growth of ies juice i? CONSUMPTION PER PERSON Frozen 
1950 packs of strawberries and i a a : (olagle: cheeseth tact) concentrate 
sour cherries, the two leading fruits 
packed in 1949. But the largest in- Below: Chart showing increased 
crease will be in frozen concentrated output of frozen orange juice 
citrus juices, of which the 1949 out- concentrate since 1945. Produc- 
put of orange juice was considerably tion has mounted rapidly. This 
larger than that of strawberries and outlet took about 10 percent of 
substantially larger than that of peels . oa oe 
cherries. In Florida the 1950 pack cae of the 1949-50 ore. Pres 
of frozen orange concentrate already duction in Florida in 1948-49 : 
had more than doubled by mid-June. was more than five times that in 1940-41 1942-43 1944-45 1946-47 1948-49 
In California, the new pack from California and Arizona. 

Valencia oranges was just getting 
under way. 

Started on a small scale in 1945- 

46, production of frozen concentrated Oo UTP UT Oo F FROZ E N Oo RAN G E 
orange juice has since increased CONC E NTRATE 

rapidly to become a major outlet for 
oranges. The early success achieved MIL. GAL. 
with oranges has led to the more 
recent manufacture of frozen con- 
centrated grapefruit juice, blended 
orange and. grapefruit juice, and es California-Arizona 
even lemonade. Among non citrus 
juices, frozen concentrated grape 
juice is also being manufactured 
commercially. Experiments are be- 
ing carried on with other fruit juices. 























Begun in 1945-46 





Commercial manufacture of frozen re) om. sececeees ste : 
concentrated orange juice began in 
Florida in 1945-46 when about 226, - 1945-46 1947-48 1949-50 


000 gallons of 4 to 1 concentrate were DATA FOR 1949.50 ARE ESTIMATED 
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Frozen Foods 


provided an outlet for about one- 
fifth of 1 percent of the orange crop 
of the United States. In 1948-49, the 
fourth year, it took about 10 million 
boxes of oranges or 10 percent of the 
crop. It is expected to take about 
20 percent of the 1949-50 orange 
crop and about 5 percent of the 
grapefruit crop. 


FROZEN CONCENTRATED Cirrus JUICES: 


duced in 1948-49, over 10 million 
were made in Florida and nearly 2 
million in California and Arizona. 
Production in California and Arizona, 
drawing from the Valencia crop, will 
run through the summer and also 
may double the preceding year’s 
output. Additional plants will he 
available in California this summer 
to process Valencia oranges, and the 
first plant in Texas will be ready 
next winter to handle Texas citrus 
fruits. 


PRODUCTION IN FLORIDA AND 


CALIroRNIA-ARIZONA, 1945-46 TO 1949-50 (Gallons) 


Season Florida 


California- 


Arizona Total 


Orange Juice 


1945-46 225 , 684 
1946-47 559 , 309 
1947-48 935 , 863 
1948-49 232 ,831 
1949-50! ,419 802 


225 , 684 

559 , 309 

437 ,: 2,373,244 
1,963 ,035 12,195,866 


Grapefruit Juice 


1947-48 402 
1948-49 116,123 
1949-501 582,274 


402 
116,123 


Orange-Grapefruit Blend 


1948-49 111,836 
1949-50! 1,200 ,085 


' Season up to and including June 17, 1950. 


With the 1949-50 orange season in 
Florida nearly completed in mid- 
June, frozen orange concentrate took 
about 31 percent of the entire Florida 
orange crop. The frozen orange con- 
centrate manufactured during the 
1947-48 and 1948-49 seasons was 
packed mainly in 6-ounce cans for 
sale by retail stores. 

Production of frozen citrus con- 
centrate was extended to grapefruit 
juice in 1947-48, when 402 gallons 
were made in Florida. In 1948-49 
production was over 116,000 gallons, 
and in 1949-50 it again increased 
sharply to about 1,582,000 gallons. In 
1948-49 nearly 112,000 gallons of 
frozen concentrated blended orange 
and grapefruit juice were made in 
Florida, and in 1949 50 output neared 
to about 1,290,000 gallons. With in- 
creased plant capacity, production in 
Florida reached a peak weekly out- 
put of more than 1.3 million gallons 
of frozen orange concentrate in the 
1949 50 season. 


California Production 


Production of orange concentrate 
in California did not get started un- 
til 1947-48, and the combined output 
of this State and Florida more than 
quadrupled that of Florida in 1946- 
47. Output again expanded greatly 
in 1948-49, amounting to more than 
five times that of the preceding sea- 
son. Of the 12.2 million gallons pro- 
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Florida pack only. 


Distribution 


With the growth in output and 
popularity of the frozen citrus con- 
centrate, distribution of the product 
has become more widespread. A na- 
tionwide survey conducted in 1949 by 
Industrial Surveys Co., Inc., for the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture revealed that frozen concen- 
trated orange juice was being han- 
dled by a sharply increasing percen- 
tage of retail stores. 

Of the stores surveyed about 17 
percent carried the product in April, 
24 percent in August, and 31 percent 
in November, 1949. In contrast, 84 
percent of the stores carried canned 
orange juice in November 1949. This 
survey showed that the frozen orange 
concentrate was least available in 
stores doing a relatively small vol- 
ume of business, in stores located jn 
small cities and towns, and in stores 
in the South. But even among such 
stores, the percentage carrying the 
frozen orange concentrate doubled 
during 1949. 


Citrus Juice Processing 


Frozen concentrated citrus juice i: 
manufactured by a process developed 
by the Florida Citrus Commission 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture, In making the orange 
product, for example, fresh orange 
juice is passed through a low tem- 
perature, high vacuum evaporating 
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system, which removes enough water 
to reduce the juice to about one-sixth 
its original volume. This product is 
then mixed with about half as much 
fresh orange juice, giving a 4 to 1 
concentrate (42 degree Brix). 

The fresh juice tends to restore 
the original fresh flavor. The con- 
centrate is then chilled to a slush, 
sealed in cans, and frozen to zero 
or lower. It is stored at zero until 
sold. The exact process of manufac- 
ture varies with the sugar -acid ratio, 
percentage solids in the juice, and 
other factors. In preparing the con- 
centrate for the table, it is mixed 
with three times as much cold water, 
which brings it back to single 
strength. In this form, it cannot easily 
be distinguished, if at all, from fresh 
orange juice. 


Court Voids Restricted 
Sale of Frozen Meats 


FFORTS by Labor Union inter- 

ests to halt the sale of frozen 
poultry, meats and fish in self-serv- 
ice cabinets in markets in Los 
Angeles on Sundays and _ holidays 
and after 6:00 p.m. on week days 
were rejected in a decision handed 
down August 27 in Division 3, Cali- 
fornia District Court of Appeal, sit- 
ting in Los Angeles. 

The tribunal in a decision written 
by Presiding Justice Clement L. 
Shinn and concurred in by Associate 
Justices Parker Wood and Paul Val- 
lee, upheld the contention of four 
Southern California meat and pro- 
vision concerns that an agreement 
between union organizations and 
markets which would have had the 
effect of limiting the sales hours of 
frozen products would be in viola- 
tion of the California Business and 
Professions Code. 

Parties to the action were Kold 
Kist, Inc.; Arbo Frozen Meat Pro- 
ducts, Inc.; Vernon Meat & Provision 
Co.; and Feller Meat Products, on 
the one hand, and Locals 421 and 
587 of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butchers Workmen of 
North America, on the other. 

The case reached the Appellate 
Court on an appeal by the union 
locals from orders issued by Superior 
Judge Clarence M. Hanson. One of 
the orders granted a preliminary 
injunction restraining the unions and 
stores from signing an agreement 
under which frozen meats, poultry 
and fish would be handled only by 
union members. The other order 
overruled a demurrer of the unions. 

The Appellate Court dismissed the 
appeal from the order overruling the 
demurrers and affirmed the order 
granting the preliminary injunction. 
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Frozen Food Locker Associations 
Hold Joint Annual Convention 


JOINT annual convention of the 

Frozen Food Locker Institute 
and the National Frozen Food Locker 
Association was held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill., September 10-13, 
1950. Three general sessions and a 
number of clinics were held covering 
all phases of locker operation and 
management. 


Associations Merge 


After operating as separate organi- 
zations for about two years, with 
separate annual conventions and ex- 
hibits in 1949, the two associations 
took preliminary steps toward joining 
forces again under the name of the 
Frozen Food Locker Institute. At an 
open general meeting held Tuesday, a 
resolution to that effect was presented 
by the committee representing the 
two associations, and after a brief 
discussion, was adopted. 

The resolution provided that the 
frozen food locker industry be re- 
organized under the name of the Na- 
tional Frozen Food Locker Institute. 
The board of directors of both asso- 
ciations was empowered and instruct- 
ed to meet for the purpose of weld- 
ing the two organizations by adopt- 
ing new by-laws, electing a new 
board of directors, electing new offi- 
cers, employing an executive secre- 
tary, and doing whatever was deemed 
necessary to effect a strong and effec- 
tive organization. 

In presenting this resolution, Rob- 
ert Madeira, chairman of the joint 
committee, expressed appreciation for 
the work and help contributed by 
members of the committee in their 
efforts to iron out differences between 
the two associations. 


Locker Institute Sessions 


At the opening general session of 
the Frozen Food Locker Institute held 
Tuesday morning, reports of officers 
were given, along with a dramatic 
skit on the future of locker plant’s 
role and an address on merchan- 
dising. 

Albert Todoroff, acting as executive 
secretary, reported on the work ac- 
complished by the Institute during 
the past year. Under the agreement 
with the National Frozen Food Locker 
Association, the Institute had ceased 
to solicit operator members but many 
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New Officers and Directors 
Frozen Food Locker Institute 


President, Roy J. Burns, Carroll, lowa. 

Vice-presidents, A. Ll. Sprague, 
Jackson Center, Ohio; E. E. Jackson, 
Kellogg, lowa; W. S. Winstead, 
Madisonville, Ky. 

Board of Directors: M. J. Nehring, 
Paynesville, Minn.; D. Archie Limon, 
London, Ont., Canada; L. J. McKahan, 
Greensburg, Ind.; Perry Philips, 
Columbia, Mo.; C. W. Free, St. Louis, 
Mo.; E. C. Wyckoff, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Robert Madeira, Elizabethton, Pa. 





had joined of their own accord. Now, 
he said, the Institute was free from 
this agreement and planned to solicit 
locker members. 

He then outlined and illustrated 
with charts, a new advertising and 
merchandising program prepared for 
locker members. This includes a bul- 
letin service, booklets prepared for 
customers, roadside signs, newspaper 
mats, monthly publication for distri- 
bution to customers, color sound films 
with a promotional kit of material, 
employment service to provide meat 
cutters and other help wanted, and 
a series of short movie “trailers” for 
advertising in local theaters. 

Opening this session, S. A. Scobel, 
president, complimented the joint 
convention committee representing 
the Institute and the Association for 
their work in arranging for the con- 
vention. He also announced that 
plans were under way for merging 
the two associations, details of which, 
he said, would be announced later. 

A dramatic skit “The Future of the 
Locker Plant’s Role” was presented 
at this session giving a demonstration 
of merchandising supplies. The first 
part of this skit showed how it should 
not be done and the second half 
showed how it should be done. 

Walter F. Dunlap, Advertising and 
Merchandising Counsellor of Milwau- 
kee, gave an interesting talk on mer- 
chandising in the modern world. Up 
until about two years ago, he said, 
meat shortages and other factors cre- 
ated a condition in which lockers 
were greatly in demand, but since 
then conditions have changed and 
now it takes active merchandising to 
sell them and keep them sold. The 
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main appeal of lockers is not to save 
money but to provide better food. 
They do this, and it is the people who 
appreciate good food who make the 
best locker customers. It is up to the 
locker operators to keep their cus- 
tomers and prospective customers in- 
formed regarding this service, he said. 


National Frozen Food 
Locker Association Session 


The opening general session of the 
convention was held Monday morn- 
ing with a joint session of both asso- 
ciations. W. H. Hazebroock, president 
of the National Frozen Food Locker 
Association, presided. Reports on the 
work of the association during the 
past year were presented by the 
president and executive secretary. 

A preliminary report of the joint 
committee on reorganization stated 
that an agreement had been reached 
between representatives of the two 
associations, agreeing on all major 
issues. 

An interesting feature of this ses- 
sion was presentation of a paper by 
L. B. Mann of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture on “The Inside Story 
of 6737 Locker Plants.” Mr. Mann 
summarized a survey of the locker in- 
dustry made by the Department in 
1950. This survey was based on over 
6700 replies received from locker 
plant operators representing nearly 
60 percent of total plants in the coun- 
try. It shows that over 70 percent of 
all locker plants are located in towns 
of 5000 or less population with 40 
percent in towns under 1000. Only 
19 percent are in towns of over 10,000 
population. Approximately 40 per- 
cent of all plants are operated inde- 
pendently of other business, an in- 
crease from 29 percent reported in 
the 1946 survey. The balance of 
plants were operated largely in con- 
nection with ice and cold storage and 
dairy plants. This report is further 
summarized on another page of this 
issue. 


Final Session 


At the general session held Wednes- 
day morning, the joint association 
committee reported election of new 
officers for the coming year and an- 
nounced that further details of mer- 
ger of the two associations would be 
reported later. 
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Frozen Foods 


At this session an interesting tur- 
key cutting demonstration was pre- 
sented. A medium sized turkey was 
cut into frying and roasting pieces 
and a point was made that merchan- 
dising turkey by the piece offered a 
big opportunity for locker plants, 
particularly those having a retail 
meat department. 


Road to Prosperity 


Talking on “The Road to Pros- 
perity” T. L. Haake, Economics Con- 
sultant, pointed out that successful 
business is built on supplying people 
with products they want, and fre- 
quently includes offering people prod- 
ucts they do not know about. The 
main aim of the locker industry, he 
said, was inducing people to buy bet- 
ter foods and this would mean that 
they would eat more. In general he 
said the road to prosperity would en- 
tail not easy hours-With less work but 
a full day’s work in return for wages 
and salary earned. 

He criticized political management 
and control of business by government 
and said this was the exact reverse of 
the way to achieve prosperity. Cur- 
rently, he said, the wave of wage in- 
creases has resulted in higher prices 
and the workers, with their increased 
wages, are no better off. Inflation, he 
said, must be avoided by paying the 
costs of the current war as we go 
rather than increasing the National 
debt. 


Discussion Clinics 


Throughout the convention a num- 
ber of clinics were held on subjects 
of particular interest to the locker 
industry. These clinics covered the 
following: Slaughter house operation 
and design; group buying of fruits 
and vegetables; locker plant operat- 
ing costs and income; processing 
room arrangement cutting and 
‘rapping demonstration; home units 
end locker plants; advertising—direct 
radio; ham and 
bacon curing and smoking; 


mail, newspaper, 
poultry 
packaging and merchan- 
dising; locker plant operating costs 


processing 


ind income; merchandising contain- 


ers, packaging; plant maintenance 


and service—refrigeration, insulation, 
defrosting water towers, ete.; buying 
fruits and vegetables, 
fish and seafood; fruit and vegetable 
processing, packaging kitchens; how 


to make money 


and. selling 


from. slaughtering; 
advertising; turkey curing and smok- 
ing; sausage making; home units and 
their problems 
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At the home freezer clinic, leading 
locker operators recommended that 
the locker plant sell home freezers 
and, at the same time, push their 
locker service among home freezer 
owners. One operator told about a 
very successful display made at his 
local fair at which both home freez- 
ers and lockers were displayed. 

Another locker operator from Port- 
land, Ore., sketched briefly his plan 
of home freezer rental and delivery. 
This plan ties in directly with sale of 
commercial frozen foods to those who 
rent or buy home freezers. The rental 
plan, he said, is especially applicable 
to small and medium sized cities. For 
medium sized freezers, he collects 
$3.00 per month, payable a year in 
advance, with customers’ right to 
purchase at any time. The chest type 
of freezer, he said, is definitely on the 
way out in favor of the upright type. 
He predicted that within a few years, 
only upright models would be avail- 
able. 

At a clinic on plant maintenance 
and service, mechanical details of 
plant operation and maintenance was 
discussed and many interesting points 
were brought out. Among some of 
the subjects covered were how to get 
sludge out of the condenser; saving 
water with use of an air-cooled con- 
denser and methods of painting that 
will avoid odors. 

Another event of much interest to 
locker plant operators was the “ham” 
show in which a number of prizes 
were offered for the best hams pre- 
sented. 


Entertainment Program 


A special program for the ladies in- 
cluded a visit to radio stations and 
tours of the city. Monday evening 
the members of the convention en- 
joyed a_ special entertainment by 
Sulie Harand and review of South 
Pacific with music. Tuesday evening 
the annual convention banquet was 
held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Palmer House, followed by a floor 
show and dancing. 


Exhibits 


A very interesting part of the con- 
vention was the annual exhibit oc- 
cupying 64 booths covering prac- 
tically the entire exhibit space on the 
fourth floor of the Palmer House ad- 
joining the convention hall. In these 
exhibits were shown a complete line 
of locker plant equipment and sup- 
plies, advertising materials, contain- 
ers, home freezers, packaging ma- 
terials, refrigeration equipment and 
poultry picking devices, curing ma- 
terials, and other merchandise. 
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Frozen Spring Spinach Pack 
Shows Decrease 


HE 1950 pack of spring spinach 
amounted to 28,335,195 pounds, 
a decline of 24 percent from the 37,- 
348,572 pounds packed last year, ac- 
cording to The National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers. Although 


TotaL UNITED STATES PACK OF 
FROZEN SPINACH BY YEARS 


Pounds 
11,779,585 


Year Pounds Year 
1944 12,794,679 1947 
1945 12,661,154 1948 19,460,909 
1946 18,306,950 1949 37,348,572 

1950 28,335,195 


much smaller than last year, the 1950 
pack was far above that of any year 
prior to 1949. Similar to the situation 
in previous years, the greatest part of 
the volume again was packed in 14 
ounce containers. This size repre- 
sented about three-fourths of the 
total pack in 1950. 


Frozen Asparagus Pack 
Shows Increase 


HE frozen asparagus pack in- 
creased moderately in 1950, to 
19,353,951 pounds. This production 
was greater than that of any year 
since 1946, according to a report is- 


TotraL UNITED STATES PACK OF 
FrRozEN ASPARAGUS BY YEARS 


Year Pounds Year 
1942 5,769,452 1946 
1943 = 9,619,255 1947 
1944 12,339,171 1948 18,321,209 
1945 20,637,590 1949 18,422,240 

1950 19,353,951 


Pounds 
28,316,074 
10,737,171 


sued by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. Again this year, 
retail sizes predominated, represent- 
ing about 75 percent of the total. 
Most of the remainder of the pack 
went into the 2% pound size. 


Changes in Frozen Foods 


“HE change in food tastes and 
‘Tl altered meals brought about by 
new developments in refrigerated 
shipments, in freezing, in canning 
and in air transport is basis of an 
article in the September issue of 
“Look” magazine. The article, illus- 
trated with dishes of food in four 
colors shows that their developments 
in food processing have erased boun- 
daries as well as seasons so that now 
summer delicacies are on hand all 
year round and everywhere. 
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ARMOUR’S ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


Armour’s Anhydrous Ammonia is pure and dry . . . free of 
moisture and non-condensable gases. And to insure trouble- 
free operations, every cylinder is tested and checked before 
shipping to give positive assurance of fine quality. 
Remember, too, that fast shipment is an Armour byword. 
In fact, many customers receive their Armour’s Anhydrous 
Ammonia the day it is ordered. 65 conveniently-located stock 
points are your assurance of receiving prompt shipment of 
Armour’s Anhydrous Ammonia in either 50, 100 or 150 pound 


cylinders where you want it, when you want it and fast. 


Please return empty cylinders! 


MY Goemonice, Disivine 


Armour and Company 
1355 West 31st Street + Chicago 9, Illinois 
North Bergen, New Jersey 





CAUSES OF HIGH POWER COST 
Losses in efficiency in refrigeration systems can be attrib- 
uted to one or more of the following: 


@ NON-CONDENSABLE AND FOUL GASES 


Cause excess head pressure and reduced capacities 


WATER AND OIL IN THE SYSTEM 
Lowers capacity by raising the boiling point of liquid 
refrigerant 


DIRTY CONDENSERS 


Scale raises condensing pressure and lowers capacity 


SUPER-HEATED REFRIGERANT DISCHARGE GAS 
Keeps discharge pressure high—increases power con 
sumption 


Write us today for bulletins 


or stop at Booth No. 29 


Sherman Hotel—Chicago 
Oct. 31—Nov. 2-3 





REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 


Protects you against high power costs... 
... Increases tonnage of your refrigeration system 


From the smallest to the largest refrigeration system, Rex Equipment brings new economy 
that means dollars and cents savings in power and operating costs. 


SOLUTIONS 
Rex Equipment cuts high power costs in compressors and 
condensing or evaporator units. 


@ REX AIR PURGER 
Removes all non-condensable gases. Holds down head 
pressure. 


REX EXTRACTOR 


Removes compressor cil and water vapors in the dis 
charge line 


REX TUBE CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
Electrically driven. Cuts cleaning time to 4 of hand 
scraping 


@ REX SUPER-HEAT EXTRACTORS 


Removes super-heat, lowering the discharge pressure 


REX ENGINEERING & SALES CO. 
Oklahoma 


City, Qklakama 


Box $141 
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Survey of Locker Plants Shows Number 
Nearly Doubled Since 1945 


HE first survey of frozen food 

locker plants by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture since the 
war years shows the number of 
plants on January 1, 1950, nearly 
doubling since midsummer of 1945. 
L. B. Mann of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, speaking at the Na- 
tional Frozen Food Locker Conven- 
tion in Chicago, said they now num- 
ber 11,400, serve about 15 million 
people, and process 1.3 billion pounds 
of food yearly. 

However this survey, made by 
FCA and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics under the Research and 
Marketing Act, also points to some 
declines in this comparatively new 
industry. A drop of 16 percent in the 
average number of lockers rented 
and 16 percent in average volume of 
food processed per plant since the 
survey for 1945, made as of January 
1, 1946, indicated there was good 
reason why the building boom in 
new plants began to slow up in 1943. 

High rental rates and service costs 
have caused some trouble spots. 
Rentals have mounted steadily over 
recent years until January 1, 1950, 
showed them averaging $13.00 per 
locker as compared with $11.40 in 
1946 and $9.80 in 1941. Rates for 
cutting, wrapping, freezing, and 
grinding services went up to aver- 
age $3.28 per hundredweight in 1950 
as compared with $2.37 in 1946 and 
$1.71 in 1942. 


Other Services 


Many locker plants have spread 
into other services to help counter- 
act the decline in number of lockers 
rented and food processed for each 
locker. Many rent unused and sur- 
plus space to commercial firms to 
store their goods at low tempera- 
tures. And this survey pointed to 
something new in the past four or 
five years, servicing home _ units 
Estimates showed these 11,400 locker 
plants now servicing about 880,000 
home freezer unit patrons, half of 
whom do not rent lockers. 

This latest survey, the seventh 
made since 1940 by the Farm Credit 
Administration, also shows other 
services besides rentals becoming in- 
creasingly important. Of all the 
plants reporting, 23 percent provided 
custom siaughter for non-locker pat- 
rons, 22 percent bought livestock so 
they could sell meat, 24 percent 
cured and smoked meat for sale, and 
27 percent manufactured pork saus- 
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age for sale. In addition, 51 percent 
of the plants reported selling com- 
mercial frozen food, 43 percent 
wholesaled packer beef and _ pork, 
and three percent manufactured ice 
cream for sale. Meat made up 87 
percent of all the food processed by 
these plants, fruits and vegetables 
six percent, poultry four percent, 
and game three percent. 

The plants built since the war 
were considerably larger than in 
the early 40’s averaging 500 locker 
boxes per plant on January 1, 1950 
compared to 330 in 1940. Fewer of 
these lockers were rented on Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, only 387 as compared to 
464 in 1945, a 16 percent decline 
from the 99 percent in 1945. 

Average number of patrons drop- 
ped from 414 per locker plant in 1945 
to 343 on January 1, 1950, with the 
reported number of farm patrons 
declining from 73 percent to only 66 
percent of total patrons. Probably 
the number of city plants built in 
recent years accounts for most of 
this decline in percent of farm pa- 
trons. Actually, 72 percent of all 
locker plants are still located in 
towns of 5,000 or less, with 40 per- 
cent in towns under 1,000. 


July 1950 Count 


The July 1950 count of locker 
plants by states, compiled by the Ex- 
tension Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture shows the 
following: 

1950 1949 
Alabama 84 82 
Arizona 34 34 
Arkansas 116 114 
California 540 526 
Colorado 225 223 
Connecticut 59 59 
Delaware 11 11 
Florida 76 58 
Georgia 172 168 
Idaho 202 195 
Illinois 596 
Indiana 349 
Iowa 875 
Kansas 525 
Kentucky 125 
Louisiana 43 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada : 
New Hampshire 2 27 
New Jersey 50 
New Mexico 40 
New York 235 
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North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio . ; ae 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming . 
Total 


..11,596 11,245 


Total number of locker plants in 
United States, 1938-1950. 
YEAR PLANTS 
1938 ...1269 
1939 1861 592 
1940 ....2870 1009 
1941 3623 753 
1942 ...4323 700 
1943 a 4559 236 
1944 wvevecneee-OOOR 723 
1945 ‘ 6484 1182 
1946 8025 1561 
1947 .. 9529 1504 
1948 ; 10617 1088 
1049 11245 628 
1950 .......11596 351 


INCREASE 


Revised Frozen 
Orange Standards 


S. STANDARDS for grades 
L e of frozen concentrated orange 
juice, published in the Federal Reg- 
ister August 23, will become effective 
30 days after such publication. Adop- 
tion of new standards was announced 
in the September issue of IcE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 

The first grade standards of this 
product, published in July of 1949, 
did not provide for the addition of 
any ingredients other than fresh 
orange juice in manufacturing the 
concentrate. The Department an- 
nounced then that further considera- 
tion would be given to types of 
frozen concentrated orange juice to 
which sweetening ingredients had 
been added. 

Studies during the past year have 
indicated an apparent need for a 
sweetened type. The revised stan- 
dards will now include two distinct 
styles—one with sweetening ingredi- 
ents added and one without—both of 
which are required to contain ap- 
proximately the same orange juice 
solids. 

This product, the Department re- 
ported, is substantially the same as 
freshly extracted orange juice when 
reconstituted by adding 3 parts of 
water to one part of the frozen con- 
centrate, if it has been properly 
packed and handled at proper tem- 
peratures until it is used by the con- 
sumer. 
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WHEN THE PROBLEM IS 


PUMPS ime 


Refrigeration 


MEDIUM 


that gives you 
Sanvantaces 





Practically every type and capacity of pump used in your 
plant is obtainable from one dependable source of supply 


—YOUR DEMING DISTRIBUTOR. A few examples of the | Y 
diversified line of standard Deming Pumps are illustrated. | i) , 


Deming Water Lubricated | Py OO 
Deep Well Turbine Pumps are 


engineered for . ¢ J 
dependable, low : “a5 
cost water supply. wD) 
Capacities up to 


ey CALCIUM 


wide range of types and capacities 


to give you almost unlimited selec- 
tion to meet specific requirements. 


Deming Vertical Sump 
Pumps are made in all 
popular types in a 
wide range of capaci- 
ties to meet every need 
for sump pump service. 


1. Provides a “long-life” brine . . . lowest cost in long 
Deming Conden- , 
: run. 
sation Return f 
and Boiler Feed 2. Allows safe operation at low temperatures... permits 
Pumps are com- " St ae Beant 
plete unitsequip- Saar eee 
ped with various .M * 
tones of stad: 3. Makes your equipment last longer. 
ard Deming 


4. Easier operation . . . requires less pumping. 
Pumps. 


S. Reduces possibility of costly shut-downs and repairs. 


Write for catalogs on all Deming Pumps in which you are interested. Available for immediate shipment from more 


THE DEMING CO. + 529 BROADWAY, SALEM, OHIO than 200 local stock points. 


Free literature on brine maintenance available 


wa i in | on request. 


Enent SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


PUMPS: A N 'D) WATER SYSTEMS | ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Frozen Food Industry Plans Convention 


RELIMINARY plans for the 1951 

National Frozen Food Industry 
Convention were developed at a 
meeting of an All-Industry Conven- 
tion Committee held July 31 at Trav- 
erse City, Mich. Those attending the 
meeting to plan the convention, to 
be held in San Francisco from Feb- 
ruary 27 to March 2, 1951, were: E. 
J. Watson, Convention Committee 
Chairman, Alvin Langfield, William 
Walsh, William Dalton, Watson Rog- 
ers, Fred Deutsch, William Pavlov- 
ski, A. J. Rogers, L. S. Martin, Harry 
Schauffler, and E. W. Peterson. 


Tentative Program 


Included among the convention ar- 
rangements, announced following the 
meeting, were a tentative program 
and details concerning hotel accom- 
modations and a convention tour. 
Outlined below is the tentative pro- 
gram, with all events scheduled for 
the St. Francis Hotel, unless other- 
wise indicated: 

Sunday, February 25: 3:00 p.m. 
Distributors Directors Meeting. 

Monday, February 26: 10:00 a.m. 
Packers Directors Meeting, Distribu- 
tors Directors Meeting; 7:00 p.m. All- 
Industry cocktail party 

Tuesday, February 27: 10:00 a.m. 
Packers Panel; Distributors 
12:00 noon All-Industry 
afternoon open 

Wednesday, 
a.m Panel 


Panel; 
luncheon; 


February 28: 10:00 
Panel—Dis- 
tributors; 12:30 p.m. Packers Lunch- 


Packers; 


eon and Annual Meeting, members 
only; Distributors Luncheon, and 
Annual Meeting, members only 

Thursday, March 1: 8:00 a.m. Dis- 
tributors brand breakfast; 2:00 p.m 
Packers Directors meeting; Distribu- 
tors Directors meeting; 7:00) p.m 
All-Industry banquet. 

Friday, March 2: 10:00 am. All- 
Industry convention committee meet- 


ing. 


7) 
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Meeting at Traverse City, 
Mich., representatives of 
the frozen food industry 
make plans for the annual 
frozen foods convention 
to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, February 27. Those 
in the picture are Watson 
Rogers, National Food 
Brokers Association; L.S. 
Martin, National Associa- 
tion Frozen Food Pack- 
ers; Harry K, Schauffler, 
National Wholesale Fro- 
zen Food Distributors; 
and Wm. Dalton, Nation- 
al Association of Refrig- 
erated Warehouses. 


A Housing Committee will be ap- 
pointed to handle all hotel accommo- 
dations for delegates attending the 
Convention. Forms for requesting 
room reservations will be provided to 


all who plan to attend. These forms 
will be filled out and returned to the 
Committee in San Francisco, and ac- 
commodations will then be confirmed 
direct to the individual delegates. 


As previously announced, a special 
tour of the West has been arranged 
in conjunction with the Convention. 
This tour will leave Chicago on Fri- 
day, February 23 and will feature 
many of the most scenic and interest- 
ing points of the West, including the 
Colorado Rockies, Royal Gorge, Salt 
Lake City, Yosemite National Park, 
Southern California Beaches, Mission 
Inn (Riverside, Calif.) and the Grand 
Canyon. Special sightseeing trips 
have been arranged and this tour 
promises to be a marvelous experi- 
ence for all who take it. The tour 
will be sponsored by the Frozen Food 
Industry Convention Committee and 
handled in cooperation with the 
United States Travel Agency. 


New Warehouse for Orange Concentrate 


A LARGE refrigerated warehouse 

will be constructed for use by 
the Minute Maid Corporation, proces- 
sors of frozen citrus concentrates at 
Plymouth, Fla., H. R. Cloud, vice- 
president of Minute Maid has an- 
nounced. The building is expected 
to be completed early in January 
1951. 


The Central Florida refrigerated 
warehouse will be built by A. M. 
McDonald, Atlanta and New York, 
who will act as president of the cor- 
poration. Vice-president is Harry M. 
Lorbach of Miami and D. H. Burk of 
Miami is secretary and _ treasurer. 
Construction will be by Mangham 
and Butler, Miami contractors. 


Irtist's conception of new refrigerated warehouse being built at 
Plymouth, Fla. for use by Minute Maid. Corp. 


The main building will be 371 by 
282 feet with a minimum ceiling 
height of 18 feet 6 inches in the cold 
storage section. In addition, a separ- 
ate building 80 by 105 feet will be 
constructed for office facilities, engine 
room, and housing of some shop 
Content of the main 
building will be approximately 2,- 
500,000 cubic feet, providing storage 
for more than 1300 cars of concen- 
trate and other zero temperature 
products. The building will be equip- 
ped with railroad siding facilities of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway in 
addition to truck loading ramps and 
platforms. 


equipment 
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The architect was L. W. Geisler 
Kissimmee. Lorbach also served as 
project engineer. The building will 
include many novel features not com- 
monly found in cold storage ware- 
houses. They will decrease the cost 
of construction and at the same time 
increase the efficiency of operation. 

Minute Maid, in addition to having 
a substantial equity in the ownership 
of the new corporation, will have the 
plant under lease for 10 years. 

The connected electric load will be 
in excess of 750 hp. with a refriger- 
ation capacity of 175 tons of ice for 
each 24-hour period. 
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DRY: Pure, Uniform and 
Dependable, too! 


99.99% MINIMUM ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


To keep your plant operating at top efficiency, make sure 

you use always-uniform Du Pont ‘National’? Ammonia. 

It’s pure—uniform—dry. You get speedy delivery from dis- ; 
tributing points located all over the country. E. I. du Pont 

de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department, Wil- ( 
mington 98, Delaware. ( 


WW 
™ 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. CYLINDER ANHYDROUS 
7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois Neg 
818 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Missouri ~“AMMON IA 


Standard of the Refrigeration Industry for 70 Years 


RES. G. 5. Pav. OFF 


+. THROUGH CHEMISTRY yc emicals ......0... 


&. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 
whetmtitncGtons, DELAWARE 





AT THE NAII CONVENTION 
STOP FIRST AT LILLY BOOTHS-9-10 


SEE THE NEW 
AUTOMATIC BAGGING and WEIGHING MACHINE 


This unit will automatically fill and weigh paper bags with ice. The complete, self-contained unit 
can be moved from one bin to another. Can be used on any elevated bin type Lilly ICIZER and on 
most other elevated bin type ice sizers. 


SEE LILLY FIRST FOR YOUR COMPLETE NEEDS IN ICE SIZING EQUIPMENT 


PAPER BAGS « e PICKS e TONGS . e TANK SUPPLIES 


Lilly has a complete line of supplies and equipment for your plant. Check your stock now and place 
your order for needed items at the convention. 
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Sales and Reorganizations 


San Francisco, Calif—Tiedemann 
& Harris, old-time San Francisco pro- 
vision house has been sold to Krey 
Packing Co., national meat packers 
of St. Louis, according to William J. 
Bagley, general manager of the San 
Francisco plant. 


Harrisburg, Ark.—The Arkansas 
Public Service Commission authoriz- 
ed the City of Harrisburg to buy the 
Harrisburg Ice and Water Company 
from Alden Baker for $25,000. 


Uleta, Fla.—Plantation Foods, Inc. 
of Uleta and Duchess Ice Cream Co. 
Tallahassee, Fla. have merged. The 
Uleta plant was originally built for 
the quick freezing of pineapple. Now 
that pineapple has been developed to 
yield crops each month of the year 
there is no need for the quick freez- 
ing plant and it was converted into 
an ice cream factory. 

Augusta, Ga.—The Borden Com- 
pany recently announced it had ac- 
quired “in an exchange of stocks and 
other considerations” the Sancken 
Dairy Enterprises, headed by George 
A. Sancken Jr. located here. He will 
become regional chairman of Bor- 
den’s South Atlantic region. The 
companies acquired are Georgia- 
Carolina Dairies, Augusta; Dixie 
Dairies, Macon and Albany, Ga.; 
Richland Daries, Columbia, S. C.; 
Greenwood Creamery, Greenwood, 
S. C. and Hancock Creamery, Sparta, 
Ga. 

Taylorville, I11l—The Kerns Ice Co. 
owned by N. R. and A. D. Kerns, has 
been sold to Capt. and Mrs. E. E. 
Watkins of Taylorville who assumed 
possession recently. The deal included 
the ice plant building and all equip- 
ment and a fleet of trucks. 

Frankfort, Ind.—Official announce- 
ment was made recently of a new 
corporation, The S-W Packing Co. 
Inc., which will take over the entire 
operation of the Milner Provision 
Co. Inc., of this city. Facilities include 
a modern plant with 200,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, separate general office 
building and the Frankfort Stock 
Yards. 

Pascagoula, Miss.—Hermes F. 
Gautier announced recently that he 
has purchased the interests of Henry 
W. Gautier and C. G. Johnson in the 
Pascagoula Ice & Coal Co. 

Freewater, Ore.—The Freewater 
packing plant of the F. G. Lamb & 
Co. was sold to the Lamb Fruit Com- 
pany, which company, in addition to 
plants at Yakima, Wash.; Freewater 
and Weston also operate plants at 
Gleed, Elgin and Dayton, Ore 

Columbia, S. C-——Merger of the 
Superior Ice Cream Co. Inc. with 
Coble Dairy Products, Inc. of South 
Carolina, was announced recently. 

Spartanburg, S. C Foremost 
Dairies, Inc., recently announced pur- 
chase of Blue Bird Ice Cream, Inc., 
here. The Blue Bird company will be 
operated under its present name 
Purchase price was not disclosed. 

Crozet, Va.—A consolidation of the 
two cold storage companies here was 
announced September 5 by Wright 
Harrison, president of the Crozet 
Cold Storage Corp. The Herbert Cold 
Storage and Ice Co. has been merged 
with the Crozet Cold Storage, and 
will be known as Crozet Cold Storage 
Plant No. 2. 
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Pacific Fruit Express Adds 
2100 Refrigerator Cars 


NOTHER 2,100 refrigerator cars 

will be added by Pacific Fruit 
Express Company to its present fleet 
of more than 38,000 cars, it has 
been announced by PFE’s joint own- 
ers, the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific railroads. The new acquisi- 
tion will raise to approximately 150 
million dollars the cost of PFE’s fleet 
modernization and general repair 
program since World War II for bet- 
ter service to growers and shippers 
of perishable foods, it was stated. 

Included in the newest cars will be 
100 heavily insulated super-giant 50- 
foot cars for use in moving the stead- 
ily increasing traffic in frozen foods. 
The PFE already has 414 cars es- 
pecially designed for this type of 
service. The other 2000 new cars will 
have all the modern improvements 
already built into other post war 
cars, including air circulating fans, 
half stage icing grates for economy 
where full icing is not needed and 
sidewall flues. In addition they 
will have larger door openings em- 
ploying sliding doors and will be 
equipped with steel slatted instead of 
wooden floor racks. 

The new cars will be built in the 
PFE shops at Los Angeles and at 
Colton, Calif., as soon as materials 
are available, with first of the new 
cars scheduled to go into service 
some time before the middle of next 
year, according to K. V. Plummer, 
vice president and general manager 
of Pacific Fruit Express Company. 
Since the end of World War II, the 
PFE has received 9,000 new refri- 
gerator cars. 


Book Review 
HEAT INSULATION by Gordon B. 

Wilkes, professor of Heat Engineer- 

ing, Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, Cambridge, Mass. Pub- 

lished by John Wiley & Sons Inc., 

New York. Llustrated. 224 pages. 

Price $4.00. For sale by Nickerson 

& Collins Co., Chicago 44, Ill. 

This book is a compilation of the 
available information on heat insu- 
lation for engineers, architects, and 
students. Material and data on re- 
flective insulation will be of special 
interest. For many years information 
on heat insulation has been scattered 
throughout varied, unrelated sources. 
The need for a book that would as- 
semble this information under one 
cover has been met with this vol- 
ume. The author has spent more than 
35 years in laboratory work, develop- 
ing new equipment and determining 
heat transfer data. In addition he 
has devoted many years to experi- 
mental work with reflective insula- 
tion and emissivity determinations. 
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Ice Cools Cold 
Storage Plant 


(Continued from page 61) 


openings near the floor which lead 
the air around the ice before it goes 
back up to the fans for re-circulation. 

George Frantz, house man for Ken- 
nedy-Stewart, reports that when the 
plant was used for pre-cooling 
peaches, one loading of ice in the 
bunkers would pre-cool the warm 
fruit and then hold it for two days. 
Peaches were cooled to 40 degrees, 
Emperors will be held at 34 degrees. 
During the peach season, the cold 
rooms were used not only for pre- 
cooling the fruit after packing, but 
also to hold the fruit in field boxes 
when it was delivered to the plant 
faster than the packing crew could 
handle it. 


More Refrigerator Cars Are 
Needed Say Shippers 


RUIT and vegetable shippers are 

urging American railroads to 
start building 50,000 new refrigerator 
cars as soon as possible. 


The request was made by John R. 
Van Arnum, secretary of the Nation- 
al League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Distributors, in a 
letter to W. T. Faricy, president of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

Mr. Van Arnum said that accord- 
ing to A.A.R. figures, there are only 
95,000 serviceable refrigerator cars 
available at present, compared with 
110,000 in 1941 and 137,000 in 1931. 
He said this decline was in spite of 
a 25 per cent increase in commercial 
production of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables since 1931. 

Trucks have been carrying much 
of this freight, Mr, Van Arnum ad- 
mitted, but he warned that increased 
military demand on the automotive 
and petroleum industries would 
force a decline in the number of 
trucks available to the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry, 


New Refrigerator Cars 
for Great Northern 


URCHASE of 400 new refrigera- 
Pi: cars has been authorized by 
the board of directors of the Great 
Northern Railroad. The board ap- 
proved spending $3,400,000 for the 
refrigerator cars which will be used 
by the Western Fruit Express Com- 
pany, the railroad’s refrigeration 
cars subsidiary. Rebuilding of 100 
refrigerator cars at a cost of $474,000 
also was authorized. 
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A ae 
Take a Tip From 
Wichita! Mr. Fred E. 
Kunkle (below), man- 


© of the flourishing 
GIVING YOU MORE ois Saat 
ansas . . . one Oo 


hundreds of satisfied 
Good Features erento Se 
oo S&S Ice Vending Sta- 
tions. 
The biggest water users of the nation 
agree that Layne Well Water Systems and 
Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps have more 
good features than any other make. They 
are more rugged in construction. heavier 
in production—and cost less to operate. 
giving years and years of service for the 
original installation cost. There is a size 
for every need. custom built for any depth 
setting. For catalogs or more information 
@ address 





LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
MEMPHIS 8, TENN. 


TAYNE 


WELL WATER 


vsrsmus 0. Bag 








| @ 
When your ice quality slips tur = Ul T 
look first at your Air Agitation 
SET Ea nee, 


System. Often that will solve your 


difficulty. AUTOMATIC 


When there is something 
needed for your Air Agitation ICE VENDING STATIONS 
System, look first to Martocello. 
That will solve your difficulty. 
While vou are at the N.A.LI. Rock-bottom price . . . tip-top performance. . . 
Convention in Chicago, stop in to guaranteed by 20 years of experience and complete 
see us, Booth 27. We'd like to factory assembly by refrigeration specialists. No 
know how you liked the leaks... no extras after delivery. Just plug it in and 
weather-prediction calendars. load it. Your S&S Station locates its own customers! 
“A quick service .. . a service your customers like 
... a service that they appreciate!” says Mr. Kunkle. 
“Sales this year up 333% at this station.” 
Time -Tested — Trouble-Free. Since 1930... 
with our first machine still in service . . . a day-and- 
night, economy-plus ice salesman. 
Write for details, specifications and new low prices 
— ~ 


> 


Hf] 
\cE VENDING MacuHings 


F. B. DICKINSON & CO. S&S VENDING MACHINE CO. 


Highland Park Station 670 Lincoin Avenue 
Des Moines, lowa Son Jose, California 
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Economics Controls Act 
. Passed by Congress 


(Continued from page 28) 


ing war production but also stipulates 
that the President is authorized “to 
take such action as may be agreed 
upon in such conference,” provided 
that it is not inconsistent with the 
Wage-Hour or Taft-Hartley Acts. In 
effect, it authorizes the establishment 
of another War Labor Board. 


Control of Consumer and 
Real Estate Credit 


Revival of Regulation W of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System is provided for here. 
This provides for control of consumer 
credit by setting up minimum down 
payments, maximum number of 
months in which to pay, etc. 

The Act also contains ways and 
means of controlling credit for con- 
struction by empowering the Presi- 
dent to fix maturities of mortgages 
and to stipulate the percentage of 
loans to property values permitted on 
conventional, FHA, and so-called 
“G-I” loans 

The final provisions of the Act pro- 
vide emergency exemptions from the 


anti-trust laws where such exemp- 
tions are necessary to further the de- 
fense program. 

It provides that such exemptions 
shall be provided for small-business 
enterprises as may be feasible with- 
out impeding the accomplishment of 
the objective. 

In studying the Act, it becomes ap- 
parent at once that many of the pro- 
visions are far from clear. Indeed, 
many are quite ambiguous and will 
undoubtedly give rise to many diffi- 
culties of interpretation and enforce- 
ment if and when they become effec- 
tive. 

The President did not request from 
Congress the broad stand-by controls 
it handed him to fix prices and wages 
and he has made it clear that he does 
not intend soon to invoke all the 
powers which Congress gave him. In 
view of the early terminal date of the 
price-wage control provisions, just 
ten months from passage of the Act 
by Congress, the President may not 
consider it feasible to embark on a 
wide program of such controls. 

The best “estimate of the situation” 
is that credit controls will be applied 
first. Then there may be set up some 
priorities and allocations on such stra- 
tegic materials as steel and other 
metals, and perhaps rubber. 


Depreciation 
(Continued from page 30) 


units varies greatly, water cooling 
towers 15 years, ice cans 10 years, 
pumps from 15 to 25 years depending 
on type, compressors 20 to 30 years 
depending on their speeds, coils from 
12 to 20 years depending on their 
type. 

Obviously, if the machinery user 
employs the composite rate, as many 
are doing, he has no way of knowing 
whether he is charging up enough 
for this expense. Depreciation is 
enough of a “guestimate” without 
making it worse by using a composite 
rate instead of depreciating the in- 
dividual item or group of similar 
items. 

After extensive appraisal of all 
factors and considerable field re- 
search, we believe that the proposal 
to write off equipment in five years 
has merit, it will simplify this 
troublesome problem and give this 
industry a chance to salt away funds 
for replacements and _ expansion, 
which are badly needed at this wri- 
ting. We believe that gearing the 
write-off to the rubber dollar would 
cause as much difficulty as the pro- 
cedures now in effect. 





@ Oil Traps & 


Can Fillers 
Brine Coolers 


Green Oak Framing 
and Covers 


Shell and Tube 
Condensers 





Refrigeration 
Engineering 
Corporation 


RECO one of the most 
important sources for: 
@ Receivers ® —— 


Purgers @ Air Agitation 
Equipment 


ice Tanks 
Ice Coils 


Ice Handling 
Equipment 


General Ice 
Supplies 


te Serue You Setter! 


We'd like to see you at the convention, but . . . 
we're so busy taking care of your orders and Uncle Sam’s . . . 
and we're in the process of expanding our production 


facilities ... 


your needs . 


¢ 


we just can't get away. 


We're busy expanding our new Virginia Plant . . . 
adding skilled personnel . . 


Be assured. we're doing our utmost to hold the 
price line. We're leaving nothing undone to give 
you a better product at a fair price. 


We suggest you anticipate your requirements. Let 
us quote on your next job, there is no obligation. 


So, though we'll miss seeing you at the convention. 
we think we'll be accomplishing much more, for 
your benefit, by staying home and looking after 
.. for now and the future. 


. installing specialized 





PRODUCTS DIVISION 


2020 NAUDAIN STREET, 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


PHILA. 46, PA. 
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LOWEST PRICED 


Heavy-Duty Scoring Machine 


The Perfection-Made 
MILLER 


Scoring Machine is the lowest priced, completely auto 

matic, Heavy-duty SSP AA Avie on the market. 

- ndreds of Miller machin e in use all over the 
untry and have been for many yea 

uke all other Pe fe tan prede cts, a mae is 

sturdy, fast, lin op and 





IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY! 


PERFECTION ICE SCORINC MACHINE CO. 


P.O. Box 2140 Fort Worth, Texas e Phone EDison 1258 








OHIO SPECIAL ICE CANS 


Double Riveted 
Welded 


Integral Tube Cans 
Arctic Pownall Cans 
Can Baskets 
Condenser Trough 
@oeoeoeeee#eeee ee 


Industrial Trucks 
and Trailers 


WO) CO MCT-VAIA- IVAN. (CE. 2m, 0 CREO 
NILES « « Established 1902 » » OHIO 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 





FLORIDA ICE ASSOCIATION 
October 9-10, 1950 
Columbus Hotel, Miami, Fla. 
MuriEL WASHBURN, Secretary 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE INDUSTRIES 
October 31—November 3, 1950 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
Mount TAaYLor, Executive Secretary 


ALL INDUSTRY EXPOSITION 
November 5-8, 1950 
Navy Pier, Chicago, III. 
Geo. MILLs, Director 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE INDUSTRIES 
November 7-9, 1950 
Chateau Frontenac Hotel, 
Quebec City, Canada 
Mrs. Mivprep Crort, Secretary 


DELTA STATES ICE ASSOCIATION 
November 13-15, 1950 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. 
R. N. MILuinc, Secretary 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF ICE 
INDUSTRIES 
November 27-29, 1950 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, 
Ill. 
Won. WriGcHT, Secretary 


NATIONAL ASS’N. PRACTICAL 

REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
November 28-December 1, 1950 
Hollywood-Roosevelt Hotel, 

Los Angeles, California 
EMERSON BRANDT, Secretary 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF REFRIG- 
ERATING ENGINEERS 

December 3-8, 1950 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
M. O. Turpin, Secretary 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE INDUSTRIES 

December 4-5, 1950 

Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
Jack L. Dawson, Exec. Mgr. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ICE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
December 11-12, 1950 

Columbia, S. C 

GrorcE L. ENGLISH, Secretary 


MISSOURI ICE MANUFAC TU RERS 
ASSOCIATION 
January 8-10, 1951 
Hotel President, Kansas City, Mo. 
V. A. EspHorst, Secy-treas. 
THE REFRIGERATION RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 
February 2-4, 1951 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
H. C. Dien, Director 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 
February 5-8, 1951 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
Wo. Datton, Executive Secretary 
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OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE INDUSTRIES 
January 21-23, 1951 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
kla. 
Harry T. Hupson, Jr., Exec.-Secy. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 
February 5-8, 1951 

Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Wo. Da ton, Executive Vice-pres. 
SOUTHWESTERN ICE MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

February 14-16, 1951 

The Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex. 

P. A. WEATHERRED, Secy.-Counsel 
OHIO ASSOCIATION OF ICE 
INDUSTRIES 

February 25-27, 1951 


Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O. 


Guy W. Jacoss, Secretary 


Fires and Accidents 


Juneau, Alaska—A fire recently 
swept through the Juneau Cold Stor- 
age Co. building here. 


Attleboro, Mass.—Fire in a smoke 
stack at the Citizens Ice Co., caused 
small damage. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Fire caused by 
defective wiring did $2000 damage to 
an unused ice storage plant at 3500 
McCalla Ave., here. The building is 
owned by Atlantic Ice Co. 


New Incorporation 


Alexandria, La—Shrimpers Ice, 
Inc., cold storage and freezing com- 
pany, filed articles of incorporation 
recently, listing capital stock at $12,- 
000. 





ASSOCIATION DIRECTORY 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF REFRIGERATION 
H. T. McDermott, Gen. Secretary, 433 N. Waller, Chicago 44, Il. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


Mount Taylor, Secy., 


1706 L St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 


Wm. Dalton, Exec. Vice-Pres. 


Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


Emerson A. Brandt, Secretary 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF IcE INDUSTRIES 
Jack L. Dawson, Secretary 
461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF IcE INDUSTRIES 


Mrs. Mildred E. Croft, Secretary 
317 Eglinton Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Detta States Ice ASSOCIATION 


R.N. Milling, Secretary 
Ouachita Bank Bldg., Monroe, La. 


EASTERN STATES Ick ASSOCIATION 


Samuel Freer, Seer. .-Treas. 
12 So, 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fioripa Ick ASSOCIATION 
Muriel Washburn, Secretar 
1926 Silver St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


ILtrnors ASSOCIATION oF Ice INDUSTRIES 
W. D. Wright, Secretary 
Clinton Pure Ice Co., Clinton, Ill. 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF IcE INDUSTRIES 
Robert W. Walton, Secretary 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
C. A. Berkhiser, Secretary 
Manhattan Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Manhattan, Kans. 
Kentucky IcE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
R. T. King, Secretary 
429 S. Seventh St., Louisville, Ky. 


MICHIGAN Ice INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 


Edward W. Jackson, Secretary 
131 E. Kalamazoo Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich 


Missourt Ic—E MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
V. A. Esphorst, Secretary 
3820 Washington St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mountain States Ass'n oF Ice INDUSTRIES 
J. R. Espy, Secreta 
Espy Ice Co., 2229 - isth St., Denver, Colo 


NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Frank Vogelsang, Secretary 
W. T. Good Ice Co., Lincoln, Nebr 
New ENGLAND Ice ASSOCIATION 


Raymond Wilber, Secretary 
83 Winter St., Providence, R a 
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435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Mi. 


New York State Ass’N REF. WAREHOUSES 

Chas. G. Ashe, Secreta: 

101 Columbia St., Buffa lo 5, N. Y. 
NortH CAROLINA Ice ASSOCIATION 

Lewis H. Powell, Sec: coeey 

Capital Ice & Coal Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF IcE INDUSTRIES 

Ed. H. Shea, Secretary 

2027 N. E. Schuyler, Portland, Oreg. 
Onto Association oF Ice — 

Guy W. Jacobs, Secretar: 

The Steubenville Ice Co. Y Steubenville, oO. 
OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 

Harry T. Hudson, Executive Secretary 

708-9 Perrine Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Paciric States Cop STORAGE 
WaAREHOUSEMEN’'S ASSOCIATION 

Jack L. Dawson, Secretar. 

461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
South CaRoLina IcE MANUFACTURERS Ass'N 

Geo. L. English, Secretary 

P. O. Box 603, Columbia, S. C. 
SouTHERN Ice EXCHANGE 

Richard W. Florrid, Secretary 

1142 Forsyth St. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHWESTERN IcE MANUFACTURERS ASS'N 
P. A. Weatherred, Secy. Counsel, 
Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


TENNESSEE Ice MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
W. E. Harlan, Secretary 
Mt. Pleasant Ice Co., Mt. Pleasant, Tenn 


TRI-STATE ASSOCIATION OF IcE INDUSTRIES 


L. R. Girton, Secretary 
260 Boyce-Greeley Bldg. Sioux Falls,S.D 


VirGinta IcE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


H. H. Snyder, Secretary 
Alexandria, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF IcE INDUSTRIES 
E. Dana Smith, Secretary 
Diamond Ice & Coal Co., Charleston, 
W.Va 


Wisconsin ASSOCIATION OF IcE INDUSTRIES 
Paul F. Hoff, Secretary 
1300 East Locust St., Milwaukee, Wis 
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QUALITY 
COILS FOR 
ALL 
APPLICATIONS 


WELDED HEADERS, PIPE BENDS 
AND AMMONIA RECEIVERS 


Whether your next job be for a single bend, or coil 
or complete piping system, Chicago Nipple can 
supply your requirements. Experienced workmen, 
practical engineers, and modern equipment reflect 
the quality of our products. 


Coils are of selected ammonia pipe—all joints are 
electrically welded—checked under water with an 
air pressure of 300 pounds to guarantee tightness. 


SEND DRAWING OR BLUE PRINT FOR QUOTATION 
CHICAGO NIPPLE MFG. CO. 


1997 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Il! 














NO OTHER 
COMPRESSOR 
VALVE 


OFFERS YOU 
ALL OF THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


Lower power costs. 
e 
Increased capacity. 

° VOSSVALVES are indispensable 
Elimination of for use where loads are heavi- 
enforced shutdowns — est — where safety and reliabil- 
due to faulty ity are paramount. They run 
compressor valves. smoothly — with less power 
masa i —at higher speeds — without 

yore hery overheating. You can replace 
your compressor. your present valves with 


e VossVALvEs Without any change 


Increased net profits, | ' your compressor. 


soyehens 
finue™ } || 


We will be gladto sub- 
mit estimates, if you 
will send us the name, 
bore, stroke and speed 
of your air, gas, or 
ammonia compressors 
of any type or size. 


For 
Better 
Performance 


Word tte 
LONG tson VALVES 
J.H.H.VOSS CO., 
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785 East 144th Street 
Inc. NEW YORK 54, N.Y 


‘How You Save with 
the NEW Niagara Method 


of Air Conditioning 
Using“ Hygrol” Hygienic Absorbent Liquid 


Because it absorbs mois- 
ture from the air directly, 
the new Niagara Con- 
| trolled Humidity Method 
uses less, or no, mechan- 
| ical refrigeration for de- 
humidifying. You save 
first costs and installing 
of heavy machinery. You 
save space, maintenance 
| expense, power. Easier, 
| convenient operation. 
Using “Hygrol” hy- 
gienic absorbent liquid, 
this method gives com- 
plete control of tempera- 
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MIAGARA CONTROLLED HUMIDITY METHOD — FLOW DIAGRAM 


ture and relative humidity. Especially, it is a better way to 


| obtain dry air for drying processes, packaging hygroscopic 


| . . . . 

| materials, preventing moisture damage to metals, and obtain- 
| ing better quality for chemical process products and food 
| products—or in obtaining better results in comfort air con- 


| ditioning for office or laboratory at lower refrigeration costs. 


The diagram shows how filtered air is dehumidified by 


Food Packaging under Controlled 


Humidity 


| 


| Air Conditioner 





Niagara Controlled Humidity 


passing thru a spray of 
“Hygrol”— a liquid ab- 
sorbent which removes 
air-borne moisture. This 
liquid is hygienic and 
non-corrosive; it contains 
no salts or solids to pre- 
cipitate and cause main- 
It is 
continuously reconcen- 


tenance troubles. 


trated at the same rate at 
which it absorbs mois- 
ture, providing always 
the full capacity of the 
air conditioner, automat- 
ically. 

Units provide a range 
of capacities from 1000 
to 20,000 C. F. M. Mul- 
tiple unit installations 
are in use successfully. 
Records of results are 
available. 

For further informa- 
tion, write to Niagara 
Blower Company, Dept. 

IC 405 Lexington Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW PLANTS and 


IMPROVEMENTS 





Arizona 


Phoenix, Ariz.—Arizona Frozen 
Foods Corp. has acquired a five-acre 
tract adjoining its present plant at 
2100 West McDowell Road as the site 
for the addition of three concrete 
freezing houses which will contain a 
total of 290,000 sq. ft. The tract cost 
$250,000. The plant will process 
frozen citrus juice. Construction will 
start January 1, 1951. 


California 


Sacramento, Calif—A_ three-year 
expansion project, reresenting an in- 
vestment of $500,000, has been com- 
pleted by The Crystal Ice and Cold 
Storage Co., 1812 Seventeenth St. 
The work brings the total area of 
the plant facilities to 750,000 square 
feet. The expansion program was 
launched in 1947 with the remodeling 
of the firm’s main structure. Another 
cold storage building was construct- 
ed on Sixteenth St. two years ago. 
Last March work was started on an 
80x 160 foot second story for the 
Sixteenth St. building. The last pro- 
ject was a 36x72 foot cold storage 
warehouse which was reported being 
built in the August 1950 issue of Ice 
AND REFRIGERATION. 


Florida 


Ormond Beach, Fla.-Plans for the 
construction of a new $50,000 ice 
plant here was announced recently. 
To be constructed by Roger Q. San- 
ders of Atlanta, Ga., the plant will 
have a capacity of 25 tons a day. It 
will be located on U. S. Highway 1, 
near Dix Ave., on a lot 130 by 400 ft. 
Equipment of the new plant will 
include coin operated devices for 
self-service of ice. 

Plymouth, Fla.—A large refrigerat- 
ed warehouse will be constructed for 
use by Minute Maid Corporation, 
processors of concentrated frozen 
orange concentrate here. H. R. Cloud, 
vice-president of Minute Maid has 
announced. The building is expected 
to be completed early in January 
1951. The main building will be 371 
by 282 feet with a minimum ceiling 
height of 18 feet 6 inches in the cold 
storage section. In addition, a separ- 
ate building 80 by 105 feet will be 
constructed for office facilities and 
housing of some shop equipment. 


Indiana 


Hartford City, Ind.—The Hartford 
Ice and Coal Co. has recently com- 
pleted the installation of a new 25 
ton electric plant here. The plant is 
operated by J. M. Fadely. Part of 
the production of the new plant will 
be utilized in nearby Portland where 
the company has subsid ary retrig- 
eration service 

Marion, Ind.—Polar ice and Fuel 
Co. here has installed an ice vending 
machine at their plant, Fifteenth and 


8) 


This Department each month 
presents the more important 
developments covering new con- 
structions, as well as additions, 
improvements, remodeling, and 
installations of new equipment in 
ice and cold storage plants and 
other industrial plants that use re- 
frigeration. News notes on all 
such new constructions and im- 
provements are invited. 





McClure Sts., according to announce- 
ment made recently by Sam Cox, 
manager. The machine dispenses 
block ice, crushed ice and ice cubes 
in water proof bags. 

North Manchester, Ind.—Arden 
Strauss of J. W. Strauss & Son is 
currently remodeling the ice service 
facilities. A new and modern ice sta- 
tion will provide efficient and readily 
accessible retail service. 


Maine 


Portland, Me.—Portland Sebago Ice 
Co. here has installed the first auto- 
matic ice vending station in this city. 
Erected at the company’s quarters on 
Commercial Street, the vending ma- 
chine will supply 24-hour service. 


Michigan 


Detroit, Mich.—Consumer’s Public 
Service Co. here has two model No. 
14 cake and two Model 14 bag ice 
Polar vendors in service. 

Fremont, Mich.—Officers of the 
Fremont Cold Storage Co. Inc., re- 
cently announced the opening of a 
commercial cold storage plant in the 
basement of a building at 422 West 
Main St. The storage will maintain a 
32 degree temperature for 14,000 
bushels of fruit or produce. The or- 
ganization offers a completely mod- 
ern cold storage with scientific and 
sanitary control, 


Minnesota 


Hopkins, Minn.—Plans are being 
made to construct a 144 million dol- 
lar cold storage plant here to be used 
for a poultry processing plant. The 
Merchants Refrigeration Co. of New 
York is planning to build on 12 acres 
of land at the southeast corner of 
Monck Ave. and Lake Street, here, 
on which it has an option. The build- 
ing will be 520 x 240 ft. 

Faribault, Minn.The Marigold Ice 
Co. has installed a model No. 1812 
Polar cabinet. 

Hutchinson, Minn.—A No. 2615 
Polar Station with three vendors has 
been installed here by the Cedar 
Sanitary Ice Co. of Minneapolis 
which has also installed a No. 2614 
station and vendors at Belle Plain. 
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Princeton, Minn.—Woodrow South- 
ard is operating a No. 2414 Polar sta- 
tion with vendors for both cake and 
bag ice here. 


Mississippi 


Pascagoula, Miss.—The Pascagoula 
Ice & Coal Company will construct a 
40 by 47 foot building at this North 
Pascagoula Street plant to house a 
quick-freeze capable of processing 
20,000 pounds daily. Hermes Gautier 
announced recently. In addition to 
the freeze plant, a zero temperature 
holding room with a storage capacity 
of 500,000 pounds will be installed, 
with provisions to be made to in- 
crease this to one million pounds 
if necessary. The new building should 
be completed in time to process 
shrimp in November. 


Missouri 


Cape Girardeau, Mo.—The 
Ice Company has two model 
16-B Polar vendors they 
installed. 


Pure 
No. 
recently 


New Jersey 


Atlantic City, N. J—A model 20-C 
Polar cake ice vendor has been in- 
stalled by the Atlantic City Ice and 
Cold Storage Co. 

Avon, N. J.—Seaboard Service is 
operating two model 24-C Polar cake 
ice vendors. 


New Mexico 


Carlsbad, N. Mex.—The Bond Ice 
Co. here has installed a three belt 
combination Polar vendor for vend- 
ing cakes and bags of ice. 


North Carolina 


Wadesboro, N. C.—A No. 148 Polar 
station with two vendors has been 
installed here by the Wadesboro Ice 
and Fuel Co, 


Ohio 


Geneva, Ohio—The Fisher-Spiegel 
Inc. plant is building a new addition, 
which is to be used for a cold storage 
room for grape juice. Work on the 
addition began several months ago 
and is now almost complete. The 
capacity is approximately 400,000 
gallons. In addition to the grape 
juice, Fisher-Spiegel now has facili- 
ties for handling 200,000 bushels of 
apples during the season. 

Orville, Ohio—Orville Municipal 
Utilities has installed a polar one- 
belt ice cake vendor. 


Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The General 
State Authority recently awarded 
$560,249 in contracts for construction 
of new food preparation and refrig- 
eration facilities at the Rockview 
prison farm in Centre County. 
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terling DEPENDABLE 


REFRIGERATION 


The phrase “STERLING DEPENDABLE RE- 
FRIGERATION” is more than a slogan— it’s 


a fact. 


Built with rugged strength for endurance, 
with advanced design for efficiency and econ- 
omy of operation, STERLING Ammonia 
Compressors are the product of more than 
fifty years of “know how” in the manufac- 
turing of refrigeration machinery and equip- 
ment. 


A complete range of sizes insures the correct 
compressor for each application. 


Deliveries are, at present, current—most models of compressors are available 
from stock. 


For complete information, see your nearest STERLING distributor, or write 
the factory. 


REYNOLDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD “Builders of Fine Refrigeration Equipment” MISSOURI 


PITTSBURGH SUPREME 
Nir Pessurc kbd COILS ICE CRUSHERS 








The outstanding feature of 
the machine illustrated is 
the revolving comb on 
swinging front plate, Pat. 
No. 2.264.049. This con- 
struction will crush chunks 
from ‘“‘pea-coal’” up to 
42", without changing 
the comb. 


PLATFORM MODEL 11 
Electrically welded, continuous; Air-Pressure-Tested while sub- 


merged in water. Built to your specifications. Send for new Coil MORE THAN 50 OTHER MODELS RANGING 
Data Book and let us quote. IN CAPACITY FROM 1 TO 15 TON/HOUR. 


bce Wpadionn--Wateed cay sagen Spatanee Contact your local dealer or write for bulletin 200/b 
Accumulators—Pipe Coils—Bends—Boilers Tubes 


FRANKLIN P. MILLER & SON, INC. 


Factory: Sales Office: 


Pittsburgh Dipe Coil & Bending Company 


RI STREET, ETNA, PITTSBURGH ~ 25, 36 Meadow Str. See Prema way 
61 BRIDGE E East Orange, N. J. New York 6, N. Y. 
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Shamokin, Pa.—Fuhrmann & 
Schmidt Brewing Co. recently an- 
nounced it has awarded a contract to 
Emory L. Miller and Son, Shamokin, 
for construction of a new annex to 
the company’s plant on South Harri- 
son St. which will cost between 
$120,000 and $125,000. 


South Carolina 


Dillon, S. C.—Dillon Ice Company 
recently installed a No. 22-B Polar 
station. 


Lancaster, S. C.—Builders Supply 
Company recently installed a No. 148 
Polar station with two vendors. 


Tennessee 


Dayton, Tenn.—Southern Freezing 
and Preserving Co. Inc., has expand- 
ed its plant this year at a cost of over 
$100,000. At the peak of the spring 
strawberry season, the company em- 
ployed over 200, although the per- 
manent payroll staff is 25 persons. 


Humboldt, Tenn.—Construction of 
a large quick-freeze and storage 
plant here is being planned by the 
Beare Ice & Coal Co. The new plant, 
expected to be in operation by March 
15, 1951, will have a freezing capaci- 
ty of 200,000 lbs every 24 hours and 
1% million lbs storage capacity. 
Fruits, vegetables, meat, and poultry 
grown by farmers in that West Ten- 
nessee area will be processed. 

Loudon, Tenn.—Consolidated Ice 
Company is operating two Polar ven- 
dors. One is a model No. 18-B with 
three belts, and the other is a No. 
20-B with two belts. 


Oak Ridge, Tenn.—Clinton Ice Co. 
Clinton has installed two Polar vend- 
ing stations. Both are No. 2212 and 
have two vendors. 

Paris, Tenn.—Peoples Ice Company 
has installed a No. 209 Polar station 
with three vendors. 


Texas 


El Paso, Tex.—The Consumer's Ice 
Co. here is operating two model 16 
Polar vendors and a model No. 20-B 
Polar vendor. 

El Paso, Tex.— Tw, No. 24 Polar 
vendors and one No. 38 Polar vendor 
have been installed at the plant of 
Spears & Miller. 

Herford, Tex—The Herford Ice 
Company plant has been completed 
and is now turning out 75 tons of 
block ice and 75 tons of crushed ice 
daily. Rip Underwood of Amarillo 
and Reginald Williams of Oklahoma 
own the new company. The building 
is of sheet iron construction and cost 
$250,000 including equipment. It has 
a storage vault capable of holding 
2,500 tons. No ice will be sold for 
domestic use. Announcement of plans 
to construct this plant appeared in 
the June 1950 issue of Ice AND RE- 
FRIGERATION. 


Fort Worth, Tex Arlington 
Heights Ice Co. has three Model No. 
14 Polar vendors, each with two 
belts. 

Lott, Tex.—A No. 024 Polar storage 
stetion has been installed by the 
Southwestern Electric Service Com- 
pany. 
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Louise, Tex—Central Power & 
Light Company installed a Polar 
cabinet for ice storage. They also 
installed a model No. 150 storage 
cabinet at Skidmore. 

McGregor, Tex.—Four Polar ven- 
dors are in operation at the plant of 
the McGregor Ice Co. 

Palestine, Tex—The Independent 
Ice Company installed a Polar stor- 
age cabinet. 


Vermont 


Brattleboro, Vt—A No. 209 Polar 
station with two vendors has been 
installed here by the Crystal Ice & 
Fuel Co. 


Washington 


Edmonds, Wash.—The refrigera- 
tion plant of the Northwest Fur 
Breeders Cooperative will be doubled 
in capacity. The plant is used to 
freeze and store the by-products of 
fish canneries and processing plants 
for use by members of the coopera- 
tive who are raising mink for fur 
production. Storage capacity will be 
increased to about three million 
pounds. 


Spokane, Wash.—A $75,000 expan- 
sion program, including new refrig- 
erating equipment, is planned by 
Sick’s Spokane Breweries, Inc. 


Wisconsin 


Mayville, Wis.—The Mayville. Ice 
Company has installed a No. 724 
Polar storage cabinet. 





DEATHS 





Harry H. Clark 


*T°HE death of Harry H. Clark, pres- 

ident of the Harrisburg Cold Stor- 
age Co., Harrisburg, Pa., occurred 
June 25, 1950. Mr. Clark had just 
been elected secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Warehousemen’s’ Associa- 
tion. 

In June, 1910, he entered the em- 
ploy of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and maintained his membership in 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men until the time of his death. In 
1914 he started the manufacture of 
ice cream and ice. The sale of ice 
cream was subsequently discontinued 
while ice sales were expanded. He 
erected his own plant, which he oper- 
ated until 1941. In 1936 he estab- 
lished the Harrisburg Cold Storage 
Co. of which he was, president and 
manager. In addition to general cold 
storage warehousing, this company 
operated a frozen food locker system. 

Mr. Clark was a direct descendant 
of William Clark, Sussex, England, 
who with his brothers, John and 
Richard, came to America in July, 
1727. The sheepskin title issued to 
his ancestor, John, who purchased 
300 acres of land in Cumberland Val- 


ley from the Penns, is still in the 
Clark family possession. 

In addition to being a member of 
the B. of R. T., Mr. Clark was a 
member of Zion Lutheran Church of 
Enola, of Perry Lodge, 458 F. & A. M., 
of the Harrisburg Consistory, of the 
Loyal Order of Moose. He was a 
member of the Harrisburg Chamber 
of Commerce, Harrisburg Executive 
Club, Foreign Policy Association, 
American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, West Shore Business Men’s As- 
sociation, Atlantic Chapter, National 
Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses, Secretary Pennsylvania Ware- 
housemen’s_ Association, and past 
president of the Pennsylvania Frozen 
Food Locker Association. 


ABRAM O, JOHNSON who served for 
six terms as mayor of Monmouth 
Beach, N. J., and founder of the Mon- 
mouth Beach Cold Storage Co. died 
August 29 at the age of 71. Mr. 
Johnson was elected a member of 
the Borough Council when Mon- 
mouth Beach was incorporated in 
1906 and became the first mayor in 
1916. After serving six terms as 
mayor, he was succeeded by his son, 
Sidney Johnson. 


Davip B. Brer, banker and vice- 
president of the Greeley Ice & Stor- 
age Co., Greeley, Colo., died August 
8. Mr. Bier came to Boulder in 1904 
and to Greeley in 1914. He was one 
of the founders of the first industrial 
bank in Greeley and was its first 
president. Besides his position with 
the ice company, he also was a direc- 
tor of the First National Bank. Sur- 
viving are his widow, Mrs. Lillian 
Bier, and two daughters, Mrs. Regina 
St. Claire and Mrs. Phyllis Hunter 
both of Denver. 


Louis OLsEN, founder and presi- 
dent of the Chicago Artificial Ice 
Co., died August 29 at his home at 
Fox Lake, Ill. He was 80 years old. 
The Chicago Artificial Ice Co., form- 
erly operated two ice plants in Chi- 
cago, one of which was taken over 
by the Jefferson Ice Co. about three 
years ago, at which time the company 
was liquidated. 


C. L. Davis who owned and oper- 
ated a retail ice and fruit business for 
many years at Lake City, Fla., died 
September 7 at his home at Lomita, 
Calif. He lived at Lake City nearly 
50 years before moving to California 
about three years ago. He was 66 
years old. 


Jeppy J. McCLoskKEY, wholesale and 
retail ice dealer died September 10 at 
his home, Overbrook, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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DIMCO CAST ALUMINUM FIN 
EVAPORATING COIL 
* Saves Space 
* Saves Weight 
*% Saves Coat 


CAN BE USED WITH ANY REFRIGERANT 
SALES AGENCIES SOLICITED 


Manvioctured by  é 
DETROIT ICE MACHINE COMPANY Pickled Meat Cellar 


2615 Twelfth St., D it 16, Mich. Mathew H. Klein Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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ELEVATOR & MFG. CO. 


424 W. Town St. Purity of product and 
Columbus 8, Ohio ; 
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ears oye) «=r Brand. Please keep 

ICE DEALERS SUPPLIES AS | 
“ EA empty cylinder rotating. 
Only the Highest Quality Merchandise 
and efficient service necessary for the 
proper and profitable operation of your 


business. Write for our 1950 catalog. H E N R Y B 0 W E R C H E M ICAL 


INDEX COUPON AND SUPPLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


COMPANY 29TH AND GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 
LA PORTE, INDIANA \_ rancapenenis 46, cae’, 

















NOZZLES e DROP TUBES @ CAN DOGS @ CAN FILLERS © BLOWERS @ BRACKETS @ BAGS @ HOISTS 


ar THE peered FOR YOUR MONEY oA > - 
equipment nd you wi mate the very ben oe © INV tati nny 


For 15 years we have been serving the ice industry. Our dependable 
equipment gives satisfactory performance and keeps down operating costs. 


Conservative prices. Write Wire Phone 
If you don’t know us yet, investi- 
gate our facilities. If you already ICE PLANT 
know us, send your order now for EQUIPMENT Cco., Inc. 


prompt shipment. 2543 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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Wouds New 


MACHINERY 
APPLIANCES ¢ PROCESSES 





New Fittings Stop Leaks 


I OTHERSOME small leaks, the 
bug-a-boo of instrument men, it 
is claimed, completely eliminated by 
the use of Swagelok fittings made by 
the Crawford Fitting Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, The patented 
Swagelok fitting provides a vacuum 
tight seal. The two ferrules and the 
threaded chuck inside the Swagelok’s 
nut, clinch tight around the tubing 
wall, providing a leak-proof seal (see 
illustration). Laboratory tests have 
demonstrated that the tubing will 
burst before the fitting will leak. 


New Swagelok Fitting 


These fittings will hold heavy or 
thin wall tubing equally well. They 
are made for use with tubing ma- 
terial of aluminum, brass, copper, 
steel, stainless steel and plastic. They 
save time in assembly. No flaring of 
the tubing is necessary. They come 
completely assembled, finger tight. 
Simply insert the tubing into the nut, 
apply one and one quarter turns and 
the job is done 

During assembly the tubing re- 
mains stationary throughout the 
brief tightening operation. Thus, no 
damaging torque or twisting is trans- 
mitted to the tube during the one and 
one quarter turns. Swagelok fittings 
are recommended to overcome prob- 
lems involving pressure, vibration 
and torque. They are available in 
brass, Monel, aluminum, steel and 
stainless steel. They are made in a 
range of sizes for use with tubing 1 
to 1 inch outside diameter, 


Corrosion Protection 


SYNTHETIC resin product, 
4 “Nukemite,” acid and alkali re- 
sistant coating is described in an il- 
lustrated bulletin issued by Nukem 
Products Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. This 
coating was designed to afford pro- 
tection from severe corrosive condi- 
tions to metai, concrete and wood 
surfaces exposed to chemical attack 
The resin film is leak proof, odorless 
and non-contaminating. A copy of 
the bulletin is available from the 
Nukem Products Corp 
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3 in 1 Feature Gas Mask 


A N entirely new approved gas 
* mask face piece which provides 
chin-style, chest-style and hose-mask 
connections in one unit and retains 
all the full-vision advantages of their 
other types has been announced by 
Acme Protection Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


i 
| 


4 —_ 
New gas mask face piece 


According to the announcement, 
the new face piece, known as No. 6, 
provides the way to use the same 
mask for three different services, thus 
eliminating the need for a different 
face piece for each service. It will 
include the regular Acme features of 
full-vision and dead-air check valve 
and will introduce among other in- 
novations, a new type inhalation- 
exhalation valve for ‘minimum 
breathing resistance and the 3-in-1 
feature to enable use of chin canister, 
chest canister and hose connections 
on the same mask. 

It is reported that the new ap- 
proved Acme No. 6 face piece will 
replace the Acme No. 4 and No. 5 
face pieces which were limited to 
hose and chin canister connections 
respectively. 

Bulletin 504 presenting section- 
alized views of the new face piece 
can be secured by writing Acme Pro- 
tection Equipment Co., 3037 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago 12, Il. 


New Leakproof 
Check Valves 


EAKPROOF Circle Seal Check 
4 Valves are now being made avail- 
able by James-Pond-Clark, Mechani- 
cal Engineers of Pasadena, Calif. as 
Standard catalog items in a full range 
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of sizes from % to 1 in. NPT. Two 
models are available, designed for 
standard and very low pressure sys- 
tems; both are poppet type using an 
“0” ring seal. Absolute sealing, mini- 
mum flow resistance, and leakproof 
dependability for pneumatic and hy- 
draulic systems are features of the 
new line, according to the manufac- 
turer. These check valves are claimed 
to be bubble-tight, providing absolute 
sealing at any differential pressure. 
An added feature of the design is 
quick opening and positive closing at 
extremely low pressures. Opening 
pressures are as low as 1 psi differen- 
tial in the standard pressure types 
and 4 in. water column in the low 
pressure types. Poppets close at zero 
flow before return flow starts. A syn- 
thetic rubber “O” ring is used be- 
tween conical surfaces on the poppet 
and valve housing, increasing the 
sealing pressure. 


Long Sweep Angle Valves 


| ESIGNED primarily to produce 
minimum turbulence in the 
flow through the valve and for use 
on slurry service where the solids in 
suspension tend to plug the conven- 
tional type control valve, the Ham- 


Photo-diagram of new 7000S Series 
Flo-Tested Long Sweep Angle Valve 


mel-Dahl Company announces the 
7000S series Flo-Tested Long Sweep 
Angle valves. They are available in 
angle design only. Anything that can 
be pumped, it is claimed, can be con- 
trolled by a Hammel-Dahl Long 
Sweep Angle valve. 

The valve body is a long radius 
bend. It can be fabricated from any 
type pipe which can be bent and 
welded. Frequently on chemical pro- 
cess applications, special alloy piping 
must be used. Valves of the identical 
alloy are frequently difficult to ob- 
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tain. If the chemical company can 
supply the correct type alloy pipe, a 
long sweep angle valve can be sup- 
plied. 

The valve plug is streamlined to 
offer minimum flow resistance to fluid 
passing through the valve. The plug 
guide is extremely long to assure 
ample guiding of the valve plug even 
where it is operating very close to 
the seat. Valve plugs are of the high 
lift type,’ normal lift being % the 
nominal valve size, ie, a 6 inch valve 
will have 3 inch lift. 


New Minicorder Charts 
Temperature Record 


CONTINUOUS record of actual 
4+ 4temperatures in refrigerated 
trucks, railway cars, warehouses, 
ships, and retail stores’ units, is pro- 
vided by the new Minicorder, a self- 
contained recording thermometer de- 
veloped by the Tagliabue Instru- 
ments Division of the Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corp. 


New Tagliabue Minicorder, Tem- 
perature Control Aid. 


With this new instrument, an ac- 
curate check of storage space tem- 
peratures is available to those engag- 
ed in the shipment, storage, or mer- 
chandising of commodities requiring 
refrigeration. 

The Minicorder requires no con- 
nection to any power supply, yet re- 
cords temperatures over a period as 
long as seven days without attention. 
A specially-developed shock-proof 
mechanism makes it particularly 
satisfactory for use in trucks, trailers, 
railway refrigerated cars and ships, 
where it can be installed with the 
cargo, without shockproof mounting, 
and depended upon to record an ac- 
curate graph of ambient temperatures 
over a seven-day period. 

The new Tag Minicorder is a com- 
pletely self-contained recording ther- 
mometer with a temperature range, 
in various models, within the limits 
of minus 30F. to plus 165F. Charts are 
available for 24-hour, 72-hour, 3-day 
and 7-day recording. Special two- 
pen models are made for on-off re- 
cording of related equipment. The 
instrument measures 534 x 534 x 414 
inches, and weighs 3'2 pounds. Re- 
mote recording types are also availa- 
ble. 


» 
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; F from the Ice Plant | 
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with INDUSTRIAL 
Water Demineralizer 


A typical two-bed Industrial 

Water Demineralizer. Standard models 
available with capacities up to 

1000 gph. Special units of any ca- 
pacity engineered to requirements. 


Here’s how it works... <° 


Instead of running ordi- 
nary city water into the 
freezing tanks, it is passed 
through the Industrial de- 
mineralizer where beds of 
ion-exchange resins re- 
move the dissolved miner- 
al salts—delivering the 
chemical equivalent of 
pure water. 





With this pure water 
there are no minerals to deposit in the core—so the whole core-pulling 
operation is eliminated. Furthermore, the amount of ice which cracks 
in the cans is appreciably reduced. And the transparency of the whole 
cake is improved—your customers will notice the difference and like it. 


It's easy to find out how to get this big bonus from your ice plant. 
Send us an analysis of the water you are using, the quantity you need, 
and at what rate (gallons per hour). We will send you complete in- 
formation on demineralized water, estimate of costs, performance data, 
etc. Better look into it right away. 


> 
FILTERS PUMPS CORROSICN TESTING APPARATUS | 
Pressure Type Centrifugal Salt Fog + Humidity 


INDUSTRIAL FILTER & PUMP ure. co.| 


5914 Ogden Avenue RUBBER DIVISION WATER | 
Chicago 50, Iilinois Vulcanized Linings + Molded Products DEMINERALIZERS | 
b 4 
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MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 





2000th Centrifugal Machine 
Produced by Carrier 


OMPLETION of its 2,000th cen- 

trifugal refrigeration machine 
was marked by Carrier Corporation 
this month with a brief production- 
line ceremony at the company’s 
heavy equipment plant in Syracuse, 
N. Y. The centrifugal refrigeration 
machine was invented in 1921 by Dr. 
Willis H. Carrier. 


Dr. Willis H. Carrier, who invented 
the centrifugal refrigeration machine 
in 1921, is shown with the 2000th such 
unit to be produced by Carrier Corp- 
oration. This particular machine, de- 
signed to produce a temperature of 
85 degrees below zero, was designed 
for the Eastman Kodak Company in 
Rochester for use in film processing. 


The machine marked “serial No. 
2,000” was shipped immediately to 
the Eastman Kodak Company in 
Rochester, N. Y., for installation as 
part of an ultra-low temperature film 
processing project. The unit was de- 
signed to produce 375 tons of refrig- 
eration at 85 degrees below zero, and 


On the same day that Carrier Corp- 
oration marked the completion of the 
2.000th centrifugal refrigeration ma- 
chine, Dr. Willis H. Carrier, Chair- 
man Emeritus of the Corporation, 
visited the Onondaga Pottery Com- 
pany in Svracuse, N. Y., to inspect 
the first centrifugal ever produced. 
He found the unit he invented in 
1921 in perfect condition. 
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has been tested at 100 degrees below 
zero, On a standard ton basis the big 
unit would have a refrigerating ca- 
pacity of 2,800 tons. 

Cloud Wampler, president of Car- 
rier Corporation, told the assembled 
personnel of the centrifugal depart- 
ment that it had taken 20 years to 
produce the first 1,000 centrifugals 
and ten years to turn out the next 
1,000. He prophesied another 1,000 
would be produced in the next five 
years. 


Armstrong Cork 
Lays Cornerstone 


GEVERAL hundred prominent sci- 
“ entists, educators, industrialists, 
and Army, Navy and governmental 
officials were invited to attend a 
ceremony at Lancaster, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 27 to mark the laying of the 
cornerstone for the Armstrong Cork 
Company’s new research laborator- 
ies. Dr. Vannevar Bush, President 
of the Carnegie Institution and war- 
time head of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, pre- 
sented the main address. 

The new laboratories, covering 
162,000 square feet of floor space, will 
compare with the most modern and 
attractive industrial research and 
development facilities in the country. 
Now under construction with most 
steel erected, they are expected to be 
completed by mid 1951. The research 
buildings are located on a 40-acre 
site four miles west of the center of 
Lancaster. 


Acme Industries Elects 
Baldwin Vice-president 


HE election of Guy L. Baldwin as 
vice-president has been announced 
by Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, 
Mich. The announcement followed a 


Guy L. Baldwin 


recent meeting of the Board of com- 
pany officers. Mr. Baldwin has been 
with Acme Industries for a number 
of years and has served in various 
administrative capacities and man- 
agement functions 
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Suit Filed for Use of 
Water Defrost System 


* dae henner npg ict Engineering, 
Inc., has instituted suit against 
Mitchell’s Refrigeration, Carrier dis- 
tributor in San Diego, and American 
Frozen Food Lockers of Lemon 
Grove, California, and Washington 
Fish & Poultry Market at San Diego 
for the use of Carrier Water Defrost 
System. 

Suit was filed in the United States 
District Court, Southern District of 
California, Southern Division, in San 
Diego to enjoin the use of the un- 
licensed water defrost systems and to 
recover damages. 


Bastian Joins Philco 


EONARD C. BASTIAN, well 

known throughout the refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning industry for 
his work as technical director of 
the Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
erating Machinery Association dur- 
ing the past twelve years, has joined 
the engineering staff of Philco Cor- 
poration. J. R. Schreiner, formerly 
associated with the research labora- 
tory of Pennsylvania State College, 
has joined the ACRMA staff at its 
Washington headquarters as Staff 
Engineer. 


CATALOGS »* BULLETINS 





Bulletin on Control 
of Alkalinity 


NEW eight page bulletin on Ap- 
“ plications of Hydrogen-Zeolite 
softened water has been issued by 
the Layne affiliate, General Filter 
Company. Zeolites used in water 
conditioning were formerly regener- 
ated with salt. Research in resins 
show regeneration may be with salt 
or acid. The new booklet shows how 
to blend the effluent of both methods 
to produce any desired alkalinity. 
Alkalinity control is highly desirable 
in many industries, it is stated, and 
this bulletin No. 5037 gives the rea- 
sons why, along with flow diagrams 
to show how it is done, 


New Bulletin Discusses 
Pumping Problems 


A. 16 PAGE bulletin has been issued 

4 by Layne & Bowler, Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., “Layne Short Coupled 
Service Pumps,” with ideas on solv- 
ing pumping problems. It contains 
cut-away drawings of pump bowls 
and discharge column. Sixteen 
sketches show the Layne Vertical 
Turbine Pump applied to river and 
re-lift service, boosting, recirculation, 
cooling tower, drainage, gas and oil 
pumping, and fire pumps. 
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er END PLANT MAnnerRe | Others are making money! 


YOU CAN PERMANENTLY REPAIR AND ARE YOU? ae 


WATERPROOF BREAKS, CRACKS AND 
HOLES IN STONE, CONCRETE, BRICK AND 


TILE. Please 


COMCO READY-MIXED REPAIR CEMENT WILL I ce 
DO THE JOB Customers. 


Simply add water only, and this Cement becomes as hard Keep them 
as iron and sticks permanently to old concrete surfaces. 

It will not shrink. COMCO Cement is waterproof, wear- W i t h 
proof, dustproof, and oilproof, and will withstand acid 

and alkali, producing an indestructible floor. E t fi 
COMCO Cement will withstand foot traffic after it has xtra ne 
set forty-five minutes. After eight hours, it will stand up 

under heavy-duty trucking. L on 4 
COMCO Ready-Mixed Cement is chemically perfect, . 

not just another flooring compound. It will stand up Lasting 
under all conditions. 
One 100% bag of COMCO Cement covers approximately , P i Cc K Ss 
forty-four square feet ™% inch thick, the required thick- E ' 4 
ness for heavy-duty trucking. very plant and ice station 
The price is $11.00 per bag, F.O.B. factory. When order- should have a PICKWELL vendor. 
ing, specify COMCO Resurfacing Cement for large areas, 10¢_ mechanism 15¢ mechanism 
and state whether it is to be used in a refrigerated or 1—Only $39.50 ea. 1——only 


Sek ance 2-9... 31.00e0. 2~9 . 42.00 ea. 
Write for Details 


CONCRETE MATERIALS CORPORATION UNITED ICE SUPPLY CO. 
318-320 W. HUBBARD ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS | 55 BEVERLY BOSTON 14, MASS. 








KEEP IN 
A Book Written for TOUCH WITH 


the Engineer 


The author, a man well versed in‘the construction 


and operation of ice making and refrigerating sys- O0ER 
tems, has intended this work as a practical help 
to the engineer in his every day problems. 
PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING CFRIGERATION 


ENGINEERS’ POCKETBOOK : ; ; , 
This official organ of the British Refrigerating Industry incorpo- 
By John E. Starr rates the two original British Journals “Cold Storage & Produce 
eliminates algebraic terms and tells the engineer Review” and “Ice & Cold Storage’. Now in its 52nd year. “M.R.” 
in a simple manner how to determine if his plant gives the latest reliable technical and practical information, 
is operating at the highest efficiency. : i 
Cloth Binding, $2.50 Subscription, post free, $3.00 a year 
NICKERSON & COLLINS CO, Send for free specimen copy. 
435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago MODERN REFRIGERATION, Empire House, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London E.C.1., England. 


VAN RENSSELAER H. GREENE FRED OPHULS & ASSOCIATES, 
ENGINEERS Consulting Engineers 
COMPLETE PLANT DESIGNS INCLUDING 112-114 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 18 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT Ice Making and Refrigeration - Industrial Power Plants 
11 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N.Y. Reports, Appraisals and Management 


WE CONTINUE YEAR AFTER YEAR 
DWN to make the kind of Ice Picks that will give YOUR 
ey I 4 fad (GD ew: —eee and build up 
CKD. REC.US PAT.OFF. LL FOR 
Lroducts/ yoy, 


ICE TOOLS UPON EQUEST 
AND SUPPLIES VIVIAN MANUFACTURINGCO. 4132-38 Folsom Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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ABSORBERS AMMONIA RECEIVERS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Planning additions or replecoments? 


.-« then check R-C BLOWERS 


R-C Blowers have been the preference of experi- 

enced ice plant operators ever since the beginning 

of the raw water ice industry. That’s because of 

these time-proven R-C advantages: 

@ Ability to deliver constant and positive air 
volume . ... at pressures you need. 

@ Year in, year out performance, regardless of 
operating conditions, due to sturdy construction. 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


AIR AGITATING SYSTEMS AND 
FITTINGS 


| lee Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
, Pa. 


Philadelphia, P. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A. 
a Philadelphia, Pa. 





9 ing Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Boker Refrigeration Corp. 
So. Windham, Maine 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


| AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Baker Refrigeration Corp., 
So. Windham, Maine 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 


Ch <oge. 
Dersc' sswein & Nevert, Inc., 
Chicago, II 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, P: 
Howe Ice Machine Co., ‘Chicago, mM. 
Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. F 
Ridgefield Park, N. J 
National Pipe ae Co., 
New Haven, Con 
h Pipe Coll % Bending Co., 
ompany, Chicago, Ill. 
Reynolds Mfg. Cc., Springfield, Mo. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


“ 


AMMONIA VALVES & FITTINGS 


Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, II!. 
Shank Co., Cyrus, Chicago, Ill. 


@ Low power cost and negligible maintenance be- 
cause of moderate speeds and absence of small 
moving parts. 


Baker Refrigeration Corp. 
So. Windham, Maine 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Howe lee Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
| Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 
Refrigeration Engineering, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Greene, Van R. H., New York, N. Y. 
Ophuls & Associates, Fred, 


| Write us your requirements for additions or re- 
placements, or ask for Bulletin R-C 1247, 


@ ~ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER Corp. 


j 910 Columbia Avenue 


43 


lew York, 
AIR PURIFYING EQUIPMENT 
| General Ozone Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
| AMMONIA COMPRESSOR VALVES 
A. 2 Frick Co., be “yee Pa. Three Rivers, Mich. 
| = / \ Voss, Inc., J. H. H., New York, N.Y. Boker Refrigeration Corp., 
{ } me... Pag oa a » 
\ iM C) ‘aynesboro, Pa. 
| \ MES ~thiap~sdeiag Mercoid Corp., heed Chicago, tt. 
het ee See Phillips & Co., icago, Ill. 
INDUST RES | : cea an hata Rex En ineering & Seles Co. 
Creamery | weshees Mfg. Co., Oki. ‘chaue City, 0 
Dersch, esswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, i. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, P: 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, mM. 
Kehoe Machinery 7 ., Inc., R. P. 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vogt Mac ‘ine €o., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL DEVICES 


Alco Valve Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Areatrene Machine Works, 


Connersville. Indiana 


(oF ft tae o2 ee ee 0 





BAGS, ICE 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

laden Coupon & Supply Co., 

La Porte, In 

International Paper Co., 
New York, N. Y¥. 

= A 3 & i Corp., 


United ee, < ou Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Inc., 


AMMONIA CONTROL DEVICES 
Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 


ESTABLISHED 1880 Chicago, Ill. 


BAGS, WATERPROOF PAPER 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
Lo Porte, Ind. 
International ead Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Union Bag & Paper Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Continuous Welded 
Pipe Coils of Any 
Metal, Size or Design 


AMMONIA oo. INDICATING 
& RECORDIN' 


Mercoid ae. The, Chicago, III. 


AMMONIA FLOAT VALVES 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Armstrong Machine Works, 

Three Rivers, Mich. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Phillips & Co., H. A., Chicago, III. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 

Louisville, Ky. 


BEER COOLERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


PHILADELPHIA PIPE 
BENDING CO. 
FIFTH STREET & N. PLR. R. 

PHILADELPHIA BLOWERS 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
AMMONIA MANUFACTURERS Lamson Corp. Syscuse, ta 
Armour Ammonia Div., Armour & orp., 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Barrett Div., The, Allied ae & 
Dye Corp., New York, 
Bower Chemical Mfg. hy Henry, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
E. 1., Polychemicals Dept., 
Wilmington, Del. 





Philadelphia, Po. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


BOILERS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


AMMONIA MASKS 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOILER TUBES 


Inc., Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS—TECHNICAL 
AMMONIA PURIFIERS Nickerson & Collins Co., Chicago, III. 


Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 


7" 


i, ar / Chicago, Il. 


BRINE CIRCULATORS 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, II. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc,. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUYERS DIRECTORY CONTINUED--NEXT PAGE 
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wall Frick Co., Waynesboro, Po. 
, Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, III. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Martocello & Co., Jos. A. 
4 Philadelphia, Po. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 

Connersville, Ky. 





ing Corp., 


BRINE COOLERS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Baker Refrigeration Corp., 
Windham, Maine 

Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

pa reer agg Engineering Corp., 

delphia 

Reynolds Mfg. Se * Springfield, Mo. 

Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vogt Machine €o., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BRINE SPRAY COOLING 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


BRINE TREATMENT 


Chemical Solvent Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Solvay Sales Div., Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., New York, N. Y. 


CAN DUMPS 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Giftord-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
iladelphia, Pa. 
Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
iles, Ohio 
Refrigeration Engineering Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


CAR ICING EQUIPMENT 
Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 


The Lill Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, II. 

Tri-Pak Machinery Service Inc., 
Harlingen, Texas 


CEMENT REPAIR 
Concrete Materials Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 


COILS 


fame a Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


pt oe Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
jicago Nipple Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Il 
Creamery Package Mfg. Ce., 
Chicago, II. 
Detroit Ice Machine Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 

National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn 

Philadelphia Five Bending Ce., 
Philadelphia, P. 

Pittsburgh Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 
Pittsburgh, Po. 


COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Frick Co., Way nesboro, Pa. 

Refrigeration Engineering Corp., 
Philadelphia, 

Vogt Machine Cb., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


COLD STORAGE DOORS 
Butcher Boy Cold Storage Door Co., 
Chicago, Il 
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Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philade |, Pa. 


Jamison Cold Stge. Door Co., 
e Hagerstown, Md. 





g Co., 


Montgomery, Minn. 
COMPRESSOR VALVE PLATES & 
DISCS 
Voss, Inc., J. H. H., New York, N. Y. 
COMPRESSORS 
(See Ice Making and 
Refrigerating Machinery) 
(See Air Compressors) 


CONDENSERS 








Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. | 


Boker Refrigeration Corp., 
So. Windham, Maine 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
oun ae i. 

sswein & Ueuert, Inc., 

Chicago, iH. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Howe Ice Machine om, Smioaan i. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

National P Co., Chicago, i. 

National Pipe Bending Co., 


w Haven, Conn. 
Philedelphic Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
as ng Ss Coil & Bending Co., 


on - weiss ite. c Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

bi Machine Co., Henry, 
ouisville, Ky. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Greene, Van R. H., New York, N. Y. 
Ophuls & Associates, Fred, 

New York, N 


CONVEYORS 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 


COOLING TOWERS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CORK INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


COUPON BOOKS 

Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
Loa Porte, Ind. 

United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
a Mass. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


COVERINGS (PIPE AND BOILERS) 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


CYLINDERS (GAS & LIQUID) 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEIONIZING EQUIPMENT 


Industrial Filter ,- * uae Mfg. Co. 
inc., Chicago, ! 


DEMINERALIZING EQUIPMENT 


Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Chicago, III 


DIP TANKS AND CAN BASKETS 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
ren nltadelphic, Pa. oc 
o., 


pg oh we 

Martocello > ag Jos. “A. 
Philodelph 

Ohio ae t Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 

Refrigeration ~ Corp., 
Philadelph 

Vogt Mestine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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CRUSHES and DELIVERS 
1800 Ibs. of ICE per MINUTE 



































TRI-PAK ICE CRUSHER-SLINGER 


(ELECTRIC OR GASOLINE POWERED) 


You can ice a load in a matter of minutes with the Tri-Pak 
Crusher-Slinger because it’s the one machine that has the instant 
capacity to produce as much crushed ice as you need, as fast as 


you need it! 


With welded steel construction and heavy “X” 
Tri-Pak Crusher-Slinger is built to take it, year after year. 
portable unit has rubber-tired, ballbearing suspension, making it 
The flexible slinger outlet can be rotated and 
locked in any position for delivery of crushed ice through rubber 


easy to move. 


or metal hose attachments. 











HARLINGEN, 


Tri-Pak individual ice crushers, 
ice elevators, ice conveyors, 
icing chutes, gee 


and ass 


essor e 
built to your pth Benth For 
complete information, phone or 
jay. 


wr 


Phone 703 


type frame, the 
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OIL 
SEPARATOR = 


STOPS OIL FROM EN- 
TERING CONDENSER 
RECEIVER AND 
LOW SIDE 


Allows operation as was 
originally intended. Sim- 
ple in operation — no 
ports to wear out — no 
screens, metal wool or 
any close screens to clog, 
raise discharge pressure 
and cut down capacity. 





When used in connec- 
tion with air compressors, 
water is also separated 
with the oil. 


Built for years of trouble free service. 
Mechanical details on request. 


THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 
1447-55 Montrose Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 
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for Highest Quality 
LOOK TO REMPE! 


PIPE COILS © FIN COILS 
G4 Refrigeration, Air Conditioning, 
and Heating 
Rempe Coils are accepted in the industry as quality equipment 
that is built for long service without maintenance. Rempe 
Coils are used on the most difficult jobs and forgotten. This 
confidence has been earned the hard way—through proper en- 


gineering, good quality materials and precision manufacturing. 


Aes 
Coils and Bends of any metal or design 
engineered to your requirements. 

Send us your problems for engineering 


assistance. 


REMPE CO 


348 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, III. 
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ORIVES, TRANSMISSIONS 
Frick C 
Link-Belt Co., Ag in 





wy er ES & CONVEYING 


Capital pmarill & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gifford- Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

The oe Memphis, Tenn. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
(See Architects and 





ENGINES 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS 


Niagare Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 
Refrigeration En ineering, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


EVAPORATORS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Creamery Package Mfg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Niogoro B Blo lower Co., New York, N.Y. 


nc., 
Los An on Calif. 
be —— 4) Henry, 





FEED-WATER HEATERS 

National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 








Chicago 8 


LINK-BELT ICE CRUSHER- SLINGER. 


90 


ee @ e 
Re-icing in Minutes! 

Ice manufacturers and dealers are building business by 
using Link-Belt Ice Crusher-Slingers for re-icing railroad 
cars and trucks transporting perishables. The City Ice and 
Fuel Co., East St. Louis, is one of many that have adopted 
this better method of re-icing cars in minutes. 

Link-Belt Ice Crusher-Slingers produce 
snow-ice that blankets the load, produc- 
ing a temperature close to ideal for fruits 
and vegetables, thereby assuring the 
shipper a highly saleable product at the 
market. 

For complete details, write for Book 
No. 2261. 

LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, 
San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Johonnesburg. 
Offices in Principal Cities 





Minneapolis 5, 


F AS 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


FIELD ICE SAWS 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


FILTERS, CLARIFYING 


Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Chicago, II. 


FILTERS, WATER 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

lee Plont Equipment Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Chicago, III. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 
Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Chicago, Il. 


FIN COILS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Rempe Company, Chicago, Ill. 


FITTINGS 

Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicego, Ill. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pe. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


FOOD FREEZING EQUIPMENT 
Baker Refrigeration Corp., 
So. Windham, Maine 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, P 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, mW. 


| Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 


Louisville, Ky 


\ FROZEN soa LOCKERS 


Knickerb 





g Co., 
Pa ee ag 


| Rempe Company, * tH. 


| FUEL OIL PRE-HEATERS 
| National Pipe Bending Co., 


New Haven, Cenn. 


HAND TRUCKS 


Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 


HOISTING APPARATUS 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O 

Ice Plant et Co., Inc., 
Philadelp 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., ’ Springfield, Mo. 


HUMIDITY AIR CONDITIONERS 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 


ICE BAGS 
International Paper Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
lew York, N. Y. 


ICE BLOWERS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ICE CAN FILLERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

lee Plant. Equipment Co., Inc. * 
Ketch phia, Pa 





0., 
one pee Tag PY Mig. Co., 
nahtles, Ohio 





9 Corp., 
"Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


ICE CANS 

ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphie, 

Kehoe Machinery Co. ep + « K.P. 

rE Ridgefield 


Park, N. J 
g Co. = 
Parkersburg, W Va 
Ohio Galvenizing & Mfg. Co., 
les, Ohio 
Refrigeration Engineering Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ICE CHIPPERS 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

index gy Supply Co., 
Le Port 

Refrigeration F Engineering Corp., 
Philadelph 

United Ice "a ‘oun Supply Co., 

Boston, Mass 
Vivian Mfg. Co, St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE CHUTES 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Cold Storage Door Co., 

wn, 

Link- me Belt C Co., Chicoso, i. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A 

b Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ing Corp., 


ICE CONVEYORS 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Link-Belt Co., aes mt. 





0., 
Montgomery, Min 

United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


ICE CREAM PLANTS 
Boker Refrigeration Corp., 
So. Windham, Maine 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 

Louisville, Ky. 
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ICE CRUSHERS 

Bateman omni & Machine Co., 
Inc., Mineral Wells, Texas 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, 

Ice Plant ae Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, 

Index Lg a Supply Co., 
Le Porte 

cee prea Ca, Inc., R. P., 

field Park, N. J. 

The t Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Link-Be! Co., Chicago, Ill. 

— & Son, ity Franklin P. 


w York, N 

Refrigeration En gineering Corp., 
Philadelphia, 

Tri-Pak prvsery Aan Service Inc. 
Harlingen, Texas 

United ice & Oil Supply Co., 


joston, Mass. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE CUBE CONTAINERS 
Index ae ag & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 
internation Paper Co., 
New Yerk, N. Y. 
The Lilly Co., > Tenn. 
Union Bag ap Co., 
New York, N.Y. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 


joston, Mass. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE CUBERS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
le = — Equipment Co., Inc. 

ia, Po. 
The nie Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Refrigeration En ore Corp., 


United Ice rx Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE CUBING MACHINES 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

The Sy Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


ICE DELIVERY BAGS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Po. 
Index Coupson & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 
International eM Co., 
New York, N. 
The Lilly Co., asian ‘one 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
ew York, N. Y. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, SS. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., The, 
Columbus, 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill 


ICE HARVESTING MACHINERY & 
TOOLS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


ICE MAKING AND 
REFRIGERATING MACHINERY 
Boker Refrigeration Corp., 
So. Windham, Maine 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 


ms, , Ut. 
h, Gesswein & Nevert, Inc., 
xo , 1. 


Detroit ice. Machine Co., 
it, Mich. 


ro 

Enterprise + 4 am Corp., 
Yonkers, N. 

Frick C 

Howe Ice Kackine Ce., (dh 1. 





a Plant E [coment Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Po. 


Kehoe Machinery co. . oe R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N 
meee Racctenia: En neering Corp., 


Reynolds Rte Co. eg ; Spring field, Mo. 


Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


ICE PICKS AND PLANERS 

Gifford-Wood Co., apn N.Y. 

Ice Plant gg Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“— pomeee. & Supply Co., 


a Port 
The't Lill rag Memphis, Tenn. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 


joston, Mass. 
Vivien Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE PICK SCABBARDS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
aa Equipment Co., Inc., 


e 


Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 

United Ice & Oi! Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE PICK VENDING MACHINES 

Penguin Ice Service, Marion, Ill. 

United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


ICE PLANTS 
ba ~ + Corp., 


ers, 
Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
—< weotien Engineering Corp., 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


ICE SCALES 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
Lo Porte, In 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 
Unitad Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Vivian Mtg. Co, St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE TOOLS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Halsey a Co., Inc., 
Evansvil 

Ice Plant Seuesane Co., Inc., 
Phitadelphia, Pa. 

Index Nas ag 2 Supply Co., 
Le Port 

The Lilly _ , ae Tenn. 

Martocello & Co. * Jos. A. 
Philadelphia, P 

United Ice & Oil ‘Sesety Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE VENDORS 
Dickinson & Co., F. B., 

Des s Moines, io. 
Frick 


tn 





Pa 
lee Plone Equipment Co., Inc. = 
Philode _ a. 
Jamison a Storage Door Co., 
Hagerstown, 
Penguin Ice Service, Marion, III. 
Refrigeration — Co., 
Montgome 
sas Yay | Mechine Co., 
in Jose, 
United Ice % Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


INSTANTANEOUS HEATERS 


National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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EVAPORATOR PRESSURE CONTROLS 


AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 
utL OL dN SAAIVA NOIUI 


AMMONIA VALVES AND FITTINGS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


DERSCH.GESSWELY & VECERT. Ine, 


4849 West Grand Avenue Chicago 39, Illinors 











WEATHERPROOFED 
ICE 


SIGNAL CARDS 


Cooted Both Sides With Paraffine 








POF-ON <Z> 





We Make Any Design of Ice Signal Card 


Send In Your Individually Designed Cords 
for Quotation 


Write for ice Signal Card Circular and Prices 


Index Coupon & Supply Co. 


LaPorte, Indiane 











r : / 
OM A IMOUAHCE of 


Bowl Luatil Y 


REFRIGERATION COILS 


made by The National 
PIPE BENDING COMPANY 


All features that you 
demand are furnished 
regularly in National 
Pipe Bending Refrig- 
eration coils—smooth 
bends, perfect welds, 


measurements exact. 


For long service, specify 


coils by the National 


Pipe Bending Co. 
Established 1883 


162 River St., New Haven, Conn 


PRINCIPLES 
1 
REFRIGERATION 


The Book for: 


ERECTING ENGINEERS 
OPERATING ENGINEERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
SALES ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 
ARCHITECTS 

STUDENTS 

PLANT OWNERS 


RINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION, 3rd Edition (1947) 

revised by Wm. H. Motz, provides information and data 
for the practicing refrigeration engineer. Of special in- 
terest to erecting and operating refrigerating engineers, 
refrigeration machinery sales engineers, persons employed 
in building refrigerating machinery and those employed 
in ice making, cold storage plants or other establishments 
equipped with refrigerating machinery. Contains informa- 
tion that the refrigerating engineer should know in order 
that he may have complete and up-to-date knowledge. 


Written in every day language and as free as possible 
from higher mathematics. The theoretical and fundamental 
operating principles are given attention first—followed by 
numerous practical considerations and the application of 
principles to the economic production of ice and refrigera- 
tion for various purposes. 

charts—6 Working charts in Cover Pocket. $Q.00 
Substantially bound. 


NICKERSON & COLLINS CO. 


433 N. Woller Ave Chicago 44, Illinois 


672 Pages—215 Iilustrations—9 Folded in 
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INSULATING MATERIALS 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Pacific Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


LOW TEMPERATURE EQUIPMENT 
(See Ice Making and 





y) 

MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 


Niles, Ohio 
The Moto-Truc Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


OIL AND LUBRICANTS 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Texas Co., The, New York, N. Y. 


Inc., 


OILS, CUTTING 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
New York, 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Texas Co., The, New York, N. Y. 


Inc., 


OIL SEPARATORS 


King-Zeero Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Rex ve eeey & Sales Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OILS, FUEL 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Texas Co., The, New York, N. Y. 


PACKINGS 


Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


| PALLET TRUCKS (MOTORIZED) 


The MotoTruc Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


PIPE COILS AND BENDS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, III. 





| Frick C w b Pa. 


Kehoe Machinery. Co., Inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

National Pipe Bending Co., 
lew Haven, Conn 

Mg ne Pipe Bending Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ag one Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 
Pittsburgh, Po. 

Rempe Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 


Louisville, Ky. 


PIPE COVERING 
(See Coverings, Pipe and Boiler) 


| PIPE WELDING 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Philadelphio Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 


PRESSURE BLOWERS 

ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 

_ Philadelphia, Po. 
Philadelphia, P 


‘a. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, In 





9 Corp., 


PROPELLERS 


Ice Plant Equipment Co., 
i Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Inc., 





g Corp., 


PUMPING MACHINERY 
Aurora Y ee Co., Aurora, III. 
Deming Co., The, "Solem, Ohio 
Ice Plont E wipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, P 
Layne & Bowler, ine. ” 
emphis, Tenn. 
Refrigeration — Corp., 
Philadelphia 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PUMPING MACHINERY—AIR LIFT 

Deming Co., The Salem, Ohio 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PUMPS, AMMONIA AND BRINE 
Baker Refrigeration Corp., 
So. Windham, Maine 
Deming Co., The, S Salem, Ohio 
Frick ‘a. 
Roots-Connersville aces Corp. he 
Connersville, Ind. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 





PUMPS, DEEP WELL 

Aurore Pump Co., Aurora, Ill. 

Deming Co., The, Salem, Ohio 

Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
emphis, Tenn. 


PUMPS, ROTARY 

Aurora Pump Company, Aurora, Ill. 

Deming Co., The, Salem, 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


Inc., 


PURGERS 

Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

Frick , P 

Rex Engineering & Sales Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





RAW WATER FREEZING SYSTEMS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

ice Plant quipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Martocelio & Co., Jos. A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


| PIPING 
Acme industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 





Byers fo. A. M., ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frick C , Pa 
National Pipe "Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
iladelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Refrigeration Engineering Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Rempe Company, Chicago, mM. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 





9 9 ing Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


REBOILERS 

Frick C boro, Pa. 

Vogt Machine. vo Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 





REFRIGERATED ICE STATIONS 
Dickinson & Co., F. B., 
Des Moines, la. 
Refrigeration Engineering Co., 
Montgomery, Minn. 
Penguin Ice Service, Marion, Ill. 
S$ & S Vending Machine Co., 
San Jose, Calif 
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pegs or AND ICE MAKING 
MACH 


Pec pan and Refriger- 
ating Machinery) 


REFRIGERATORS 
Ice Cooling Appliance Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 


RUST PREVENTIVES 


Bower Chemical Mfg. Co., Henry, 
Philadelphia, Po. 


peer ats MACHINES 





Frick boro, Pa. 
GutendWoea Sa Hudson, N k Ve 
The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Te Ice oe Machine Co., 

Fort Worth, T. 
United Ice & Oil Seoety Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES 


Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
FP ay as N.Y. 
hoe Machinery Ome ™. R. P., 
i Rdpetela Park, N 
United Ice & Oil Le, Co. = 
Boston, Mass. 


payor OIL, STEAM AND 


Acme Industries, ,Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Ki rick C Pa 
~ 





-Zeero Compony, Chicago, iM. 
ational Pipe Bending Co. 
a Haven, Conn 
Vilter Mfg. Co., _. ay Wis. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


SHOULDER PADS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
index Coupon & Supply Co., 
a Porte, Ind. 
The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SIZED ICE EQUIPMENT 

Bateman Foundry & Machine Co., 
Inc., Mineral Wells, Texas 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SPRAY NOZZLES 

Ice Plant oe Co., 
Philadelph 

Refrigeration 1) Corp., 
Philadelphia, Po. 


Inc., 


SPRAY PONDS 
Frick Cc y Woy , Pa. 


Refrig 9 g Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








STORAGE HEATERS 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


STRAINERS 


Ice Plant Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Inc., 


TANKS 

Frick C boro, Pa. 

Vogt Machine. Ne Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 





ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


TARPAULINS 


Ice a peeomest Co., Inc. 
lelphia, Pa. 

Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 

The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


THERMOMETERS 


Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc 
io Philadelphia, Pa. 


"Philadelphia, Pa. 





g Corp., 


TIERING MACHINES 


Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., The, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


TRAPS, OIL & STEAM 


Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


TRUCKS, MOTORIZED LIFT 
The Moto-Truc Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


UNIT COOLERS 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich 


Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, III. ‘ 
N.Y. 


Niagara Blower Co., New York, 
g, Inc., 





Los Angeles, Calif. 


USED MACHINERY 


Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
onkers, N. 
Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


VALVES AND FITTINGS 
Alco Valve Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Frick C 





Pa 
ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kehoe Machinery Co., 
Ridgefield sty 
Phillips & Co., HH. 


Phitedelphia, eo" 
Rempe Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Shank Co., Cyrus, Chicago, III. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 

Louisville, Ky. 


+ rages R. P., 


~> Ghinage, it. 
g Corp., 





VALVES, COMPRESSOR 
Voss, Inc., J. H., New York, N. Y. 


WATER COOLERS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. | 


Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 


WATER SUPPLY CONTRACTORS 
Yayne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


WATER TREATMENT MATERIALS 

Chemical bang a 
Birmingham, A 

Industrial’ Filter ry ‘Pump Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


WATERPROOFING MATERIAL 
Concrete Materials Corp., 
Chicago, III. 


WELDING 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Philadelphio tng Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rempe Company, Chicago, III. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


WELL SCREENS 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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INCREASE YOUR PROFIT 


WITH IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 


LOADER SHAKER SIZER 


This new Bateman unit, incorporating revo- 
lutionary design that eliminates vibration 
on frame of shaker, assures added years of 
service and economy. One man can keep 
unit in operation, bagging and loading 
magazine. 

Three sizer screens, running on roller 
bearing in counter-balancing action, 
operate without vibration. Screen 
openings, 144”, %” and %”. Shaker 
motor 4 H.P. Processes 175 Ibs. of 

ice per minute, 

Slow revolving 

drum, 12 large 

teeth, hold 

snow to abso- 

lute minimum. 

Removable 

plate on side 

of crusher so 

teeth can be 

changed easily 

and quickly. 

Five grate ad- 

justments to 

help size ice be- 

fore it reaches 

sizing screen. 


LOW PRICE: 
and galvanizing. 
F.O.B. Mineral Wells, 


Complete with motors, switches 


$1,424.50 


Texas 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Bateman 


” 0 Q 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 
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REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 











Recognized as 
The Symbol of Quality 


3-WAY DUAL 
SHUT-OFF VALVE 


For use where Refrigeration Codes re- 
quire dual relief valve installations. 
Stainless steel stem. Indicator plate 
on hand wheel shows position of valve 
shut off. Completely rust-proofed. 





SEMI-STEEL 
SHUT-OFF VALVE 


Highest grade non-porous metal— 
full size ports—clean cut threads. 
Back seated stem—Shank design 
base—perfect alignment. Long life 
packing ring. 


If your jobber doesn’t stock—write 





CYRUS SHANK CO. 


629 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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ECS | Advertising 


All classified advertisements 

Exeept for Positions and nee . 

thi is reserved exe ate J “he purchase and 

sale of USED equipment, ‘ing and used plants, and 
plus material or equipment. 


ol pease In advance, 
classifica 


RATES: $3.50 fer 50 words er less; 60¢ 
pay nti 








ICE PLANTS—wanted & for sale 


ICE PLANTS—continued 





FOR SALE—15 ton Diesel powered ice 
Will sell equipment separate or entire plant. 
ment $3,000.00. Plant $11,000.00. 
Coal Company, 411 S. Central Ave., 


plant. 
Equip- 
Casey Ice & 
Casey, Il, 


FOR SALE—at sacrifice—two 30 ton York ice 
plants; just shut down; everything in excellent con- 
dition. Must vacate building. For further informa- 
tion, please write or wire Box 642, Central 
YM 1.C.A., Reed & Washington _ Sts., s., Reading, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Modern 5 ton ice plant in center of 
new oil field; 140 miles from sallcced or competi- 
tion. Price $15, 000 including 2 acres plat. Terms 
to qualified operator. Address Box OT-18, Ice and 
Refrigeration, 435 N. W aller Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Established ice-locker plant, 15 ton 
fully automatic. 30 cash carry stations, 356 lockers, 
95% rented. Complete processing service. Block- 
frame building 60x75. Low operating cost, little 
competition, Rapidly growing town, new resort area 
Ozarks great lakes region. Write for full details. 
Opportunity Land Co., Mountain Home, Arkansas. 

FOR SALE—224 can York electric ice plant; 
double hoist and filler; six trucks; large storage ; 
scoring machine and sizer. Shoe repair shop as side 
line. Located on very valuable lot. Prope rty_ and 
equipment appraised $64,865.00; will take ,000 
cash or lease with option to buy. Inspection invited, 
Steele Ice Co., Jackson, Miss. 

FOR SALE—Dismantling locker plant; lockers, 
5000 ft. coil, electric controls, fittings, York 4x4 
self-contained and Creamery Package 4x4 complete. 
Both newly overhauled. 3 new blower coils. 10-ton 
ice plant for sale; good area. Must vacate premises. 
No dealers. Petoskey Ice Co., Petoskey, Mich. 

FOR SALE—25 ton ice plant in dairy 
district. Machinery 
dition. Diesel driven. 


and resort 
and equipment in excellent con- 

Located on state highway on 
outskirts of county seat. Includes growing coal busi 
ness. Opportunity for increasing business excellent. 
Owner in poor health. For further details address 
Box OT-3, Ice and Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller 
Ave., Chicago 44, Ill 

FOR SALE—458 can ice plant. Located in South; 
on two national hi-ways, main street of city with 
population of 30,000. Natural gas driven; 4 com- 
2 Yorks, 1—6'4x6'4 Baker, 1—4x4 
Machinery in very good condition, Total 
gas, water and oil less than 50c per ton, 
over the past three years. Other competition very 
agreeable. Owner in poor health, Address Box OT-9, 
Ice and Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 
44, iN] 


pressors, 
Frick 


cost’ tor 


8x8 


FOR SALE--35 ton electric driven, 
ice plant, to be moved. Has 35-ton de-mineralizing 
unit installed in 1947 at a cost of $5,000. Can make 
ice trom any kind of water, 440 cans, brine-cooler 
type. One 714x714 Vilter compressor, V-belted to 50 
h.p. motor. Compressor practically ne W, only oper 
ated part of two seasons. One &8'{x8'4 Baker, V 
belted to 40 h.p. motor, good condition, 6 stands of 
Baker horizontal shell & tube condensers. All motors 

Plant in operation at 


and all auxiliaries complete 

present Will sell for $12,000 in present location, 
buyer to take out and move it. Community Public 
Service Co., Room 1500, Electric Bldg., Fort Worth, 
Texas 


FOR SALE—ICE PLANTS & EQUIPMENT 
1--30 ton York ice making plant, trunk coil, 4 can 
pull, electric driven 
125 ton York ice making plant, 
tric driven 
12 ton York ice 
driven 
10x10 
nected 
10x10 


semi-automatic 


brine coolers, elec 


making plant, trunk coil electric 


Frick ammonia compressors, direct 
to synchronous motor 


York ammonia compressor, 
r.p.m. 


toxtd York 


con 


late type, 360 
ammoma compressor, 
9x9 York ammonia compressor, 
Frick ammonia compressor, 
capacity control valves 
Sx8 Yorks ammonia compressors 200 r.p.m 
6'2x6'2 York high speed 
York 300 r.p.m 
York late style self contained unit 
5x$ York 360 r.p.m, 
4x4 York 360 r.p.m 
Assorted brine — 
coded vessels like 
Ba&eE REFRIGERATING Mg i 
2 Orange St., - ark 2, 
Mitchell 3-7790 


250 r.p.m 
200 r.p.m 


XXX late type, with 


ammonia compressors 
6X6 
SxS 


and condensers 


Phone Cable nddices ‘Bereco 


94 


FOR SALE—Complete 100 ton plant, 1100 can, 
1122x854", excellent condition, with a 22 can lift, 
6% ton crane, Multipass condensers, slow speed 
DeLaVergne, two 10x10 Fricks, pumps, tank coils, 
filling tank and vertical agitators. All electrical 
equipment is 25 eyele. Address Box OT-2, Ice and 
Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Ml. 


FOR SALE—in “Houston, Texas. 528 can Arctic- 
Pownall ice plant. Recently rebuilt ; electric driven; 
water well; large 1-story brick building inc luding 
2 stores. On corner lot, over 14,000 sq. ft. Heavy 
trattic. Excellent for super drive- -in, ete. Address 
Box OT-12, Ice and Refrigeration, 4% N. Waller 
Ave., Chicago 44, IIL. 





USED MACHINERY—wanted & for sale 





FOR SALE—10 stands (120 ton) two pipe water 
cooled ammonia condenser; in good condition. Will 
sell all or part at $35.00 per stand, F.O.B. Colum- 
bus W. Everett, Bldg. Supt., The Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—One 4x4 York compressor V-belt fly 
wheel 400 r.p.m., with new crank shaft and bear- 
ings were installed recently. 10 h.p., 220 volt, 3 
phase, 60 cycle motor. Crystal Ice Co., 3300 S. 
Washington St., Vicksburg, Miss. 

FOR SALE—A number of 9x9, 6x6, 5x5 
smaller sizes in standard and self’ contained units. 
Shell & tube condensers and brine coolers, ammonia 
receivers, oil traps, agitators, blowers, coils, new and 
rebuilt fittings, oil engines, generators, motors. Parke, 
Pettegrew & Son Co., 370 W. Broad St., Columbus 
8, Ohio. 

~FOR SALE—One 6x6, one 6! 
high speed York compressors. Two 25 ton horizontal 
shell & tube condensers. 3x3, 4x4, 5x5, 6x6, 
7\4x74, 8x8 and 9x9 York splash lubric ation com- 
pressors. One 4x4 and one 3x3 Frick self-contained 

5 Acme Freon suspended type blower units. 


units. 5 
Write Edwin a 1546 St. Clair Ave., Mt. 
Cir t » Ohio. 


Healthy, 
“FoR SALE 
2—10x10 York ammonia compressors, medium speed, 
forced feed lubrication. 
Perfection ‘ ‘Regular’ ice scoring machine, 
6 h.p. agitators. 
He h.p. low pressure blowers. 
Iype 50 F & E ice cubing machine 
12'x14'% York, direct connected to 
synchronous motor, 
120 ton shell & tube condenser 
LUNNEY-CARSON COMPANY 
2829 N. Broad St., B: ALdwin 9-5932 Phila. 32, Pa 


FOR SALE—Natural ice Garvading machinery, 
equipment and tools. We have discontinued our nat- 
ural ice harvesting, therefor we have everything you 
need for cutting and storing natural ice, Priced at 

25% of original cost plus dismantling and arene 
U tica City Ice Corp., 65 Wurz Ave., Erica, N 


FOR SALE—One 634’x5” V/W York ammonia 
booster compressor 8 cylinder V-belt drive complete 
with base, including 440 volt A.C. motor and 36”x 
12’ long D.E. gas and liquor cooler plus valves. This 
equipment is new and has never been installed. If 
interested contact W. A. Moore, General Manager, 
New Orleans Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. Ltd., 
305 Gaiennie St., New Orleans, La. 

WANTED—Complete used Frick, York 300 > Ib. 
an ice plants 10 to 40 tons, 220- 60-3 drive low 
pressure air, also high speed Frick, York ammonia 
compressors 4x4 to 10x10, shell-tube condensers, re- 
ceivers, boosters. Only modern equipment. Give 
vear installed, serial numbers, detailed a. 
price F.O.B. Prefer Illinois and West. No dealers. 
Address Box SP-17, Ice and Refrigeration, 435 N. 
Waller Ave., Chicago 44, 


COLD STORAGE EQUIPMENT 
First-class condition; Dallas plant con- 
verting to dry storage. Frick com- 
pressors, 10x10, 9x9, 6x6; Bruce 180 & 
165 H.P. engines. 125 KVA AC gen- 
erators, etc. Catalogue on request. 

AAA IRON & METAL CO. 
2401 Canton Dallas, Texas 


and 


2x64, one 72x74 


150 h.p. 


_USED MACHINERY—continued 





FOR SALE—$1,000.00 each. ae York’s—225 
r.p.m., semi forced feed lubrication, Hoffberger 
Company, 1517 N. Gay St., Baltimore ti, Maryland. 

FOR SALE—3x3 two cylinder York compressor, 
excellent condition; needs 1 gauge cock; shell & 
tube condenser; 5 h.p. 220 volt, 3 ph., 60 cycle 
motor, just rewound. New service and magnetic 
switches which cost $75; could be made into nice 
self-contained unit cheaply; $400.00. Address W. H. 
Burton, 2415 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


COMPRESSORS FOR SALE 


1—Worthington 14”x10”x14” horizontal double act- 
ing duplex 2 stage ammonia compressor, — 
with cross connections, stop valves, strainers, force 
feed oiling system, arranged for direct connection 
and connected to 300 h.p. 2200 volt, 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 40 C unity power factor synchronous motor 
complete with motor generator set, starting panel 
and controls. Capacity of compressor at 242 suc- 
tion pressure and 225% discharge at 257 r.p.m. is 
170 tons, requiring 286 BHP. 


—York Arctic 13x18 horizontal double acting 
Same ammonia compressors complete with cross 
connections, stop valves, strainers, central — 
system, arranged for direct connection and connecte: 
to 333 h.p., 2200 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 138 r.p.m. 
unity power factor ‘synchronous motors, complete 
with belted exciter sets, ee 8 panels and controls. 
Capacity of compressors at 2 suction and 225+ 
discharge pressure at 138 r.p. m. is 180 tons requir- 
ing 325 HP. 


THE ELYRIA BELTING & MACHINERY 
co. 


P.O. Box 5, Elvria, Ohio 











FOR SALE—ICE PLANTS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
30-35-50 Ton Ice Plants 


1—10”x10” York Ammonia compressor 
connected to a 60 H.P. synchronous 
200 R.P. 


direct 
motor 


direct 
motor 


1—10”x10” York ammonia compressor 
connected to 100 H.P. synchronous 
200 R.P.M. 


1—9”x9” ammonia compressor direct connected 
to 50 H.P. synchronous motor 200 R.P.M 

1—10”x10” York ammonia compressor 200 
R.P.M 


1—Duplex 10”x10” Worthington Carbondale 
bg Bg compressor direct connected to 
synchronous motor. 


1—6”x6” Voss Ammonia compressor. 
2—4"x4”" H. 
1—3”x3” Frick H.S. self contained units. 


S. self contained units. 


1—25” dia. x 10’-0 long 5 pass enclosed type 
ammonia condensers. 


Assorted sizes electric hoists ranging from 
2 to 6 ton capacity. 


1—Gifford Wood Uline Scoring Machine series 
No. 3. 


1—Gifford Wood four tier, ice tiering machine. 


2—Gifford Wood Creasey Ice Crushers, 
riven. 


motor 


1000 Ice Cans, assorted sizes. 


1—Sheppard 2! ton crane—9 can grid. 


Brine coolers, double pipe 2” and 2” horizontal 
brine coolers, submerged Shell and tube type 
114” and 2” ammonia coils approximately 10,- 
000 feet. 

Send us your requirements on any 


equipment 
you may need, 


Enterprise Equipment Corporation 
Alexander St., Yonkers, N. Y. 


77-79 


Phone Yonkers 8-8118-9 
Cable address: ENEQCO 











MOTORS, GENERATORS, 


TRANSFORMERS 
ae) 

\ 1 

MY 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


ROCHESTER 1 N Y 
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USED ICE MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 


All Used Equipment Is Reconditioned In Our Modern Machine Shop 
THIS IS ONLY A PARTIAL LIST-WRITE ABOUT ANY REQUIREMENTS WHICH YOU HAVE 
WE ARE BUYING ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT ALL OF THE TIME 


Compressors With or Without Motors 


1—4x4 York, 300 RPM 

6—6x6 York’s, 200 RPM 

1—6x6 Frick, 257 RPM 

1—6x6 York, 400 RPM, forced-feed lubtication.. 

2—6%x6% Arctics, 350 RPM, forced feed lub 

1—7%x7% Baker, 350 RPM, forced feed lubrication. 

V7 SRT ICME, DO TE a nsn ccs cganceunensccnsesnsececosecenuacesice 

1—7%x7% York, 200 RPM.. 

2—712x72 Yorks, 350 RPM, forced-feed lubrication 

1—8x8 Frick, 400 RPM forced feed lub., V-belt wheel 

2—8x8 Yorks, 400 RPM, forced feed lub., V-belt wheels.. 

1—9x9 Arctic, 300 RPM, forced feed lub.....0.00.00.000 00... 

1—9x9 York, 200 RPM.............. 

1—9x9 Worthington, 325 RPM, forcea feea lub 

1—10x10 De La Vergne, 360 RPM, forced feed lub 

1—10x10 York, 257 RPM, forced feed lub 

1—10x10 Carbondale, 100 HP synch. motor, 350 RPM 

3—10x10 York’s, 225 RPM, semi-forced feed lub 

1—11x13 York, 164 RPM, forced feed lub 

1—17x18 Frick, direct conn. 300 HP synch. motor. 

2—12x12 Frick, direct conn. 150 HP synch. motor............ 98 

Diesel Driven and Diesel Engines 

1—8x8 York—Direct connected to 50 H.P. 
Fairbanks-Morse at 257 R.P.M 

Steam Driven 

1—8x8 Vertical York, 300 R.P.M. direct connected 


Pipe 


Item No. 











Compressors With or Without Motors 
Item No. 
1001 


1002 


3x3 to 5x5—390 R.P.M. .................. 
6x6 to 10x10—390 R.P.M. 
3x3 to 5 x 5 —Self-contained units, complete 

5x5—Self contained—15 H.P. motor—V Belt................. 1004 








Ammonia Condensers 

4—123%4x12 Horizontal—36—1%4” tubes 

2—30x14 Vertical 109—2” tubes 

1—16”x10”x10' Shell and Tube Condenser, 
60 1%” tubes 


Ice Cans 
50—100 Ib. cans—151)”x8"x31” 
40—50 Ib. cans—6”x12”x26” 


Complete Ice Plants 


1—20 ton, 240 can, Diesel-driven plant 
1—15-ton electric driven plant 
1—600 Can Trunk Coil Type—York Plant, Brand New 
Tank. Complete with 10 Can Grids. This plant is 
equal to new 631 
Brand New.8 to 10-ton Clear Ice-Making Plants— 

110 Cans—Electric or Diesel Drive—2 Can Pull....632 
1—247 Can, 22-ton ice plants, like new 632A 
1—35-38 ton New Clear Ice Making Plants 
1—150 Ton Multi lift—1622 Can Plant..... 

1—702 Can Plant—9 Can Pull 

1—920 Can Plant—12 Can Pull 

1—150 Ton Ice Plant—2 Tank 

Self-Contained Units 

3—4x4 York & Fricks 

1—5x5 York—390 R.P.M 

1—4%)x5 Lipman—360 R.P.M............22---.ceccecececeeeeeeeeeeeees 744 
1—3x3 Worthington ............ 

1—5x5 Frick—Forced Feed—400 R.P.M. Latest Type... 

Brine Coolers 
1—34x10—100—2 
1—48”x16’—130—2” 
Condensers 

3—100 ton shell and tube condensers retubed........ 
1—125-ton, Vertical Shell & Tube, 196 2” tubes 
1—120 ton, 216—2” retubed Vertical Shell & Tube 
2—20 ton Horizontal—retubed 


Ice Cans 
150—1114"x2214"x44"”—cap refinished in zinc 
500—11”x22”x47”—ice cans 





tubes 


Ammonia Valves and Fittings 


%” to %”—Screwed Expansion Valves 
%” to 2”—Screwed Globe Valves ; 
1” to 6”—Square Flanged Globe Valves 
Check Valves 

Relief Valves . 

Strainers .. Tae 

Steel & Malleable Fittings =e 

Extra heavy Ammonia Nipples... 


Ammonia Guages, Ammonia Receivers, Ice Crushers, 
Agitators, and Receivers and Oil Separators. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES OF PENGUIN 
AUTOMATIC ICE VENDING STATIONS 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS OF CAMARGO CORK 
TO THE ICE INDUSTRY 


ROBERT P. KEHOE MACHINERY 60., Inc. 


REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 


6 EUCKER STREET 
RIDGEFIELD PARK,N.J 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION ®@ October 1950 


PHONE: DIAMOND 2-8554 
CABLE ADDRESS: KEHOEINC 





MERCOID 


SOLVES INDUSTR TOMATIC CONTROL PROBLEM 


FOR REFRIGERATION AND 
FOOD PROCESSING APPLICATIONS 


LOW VOLTAGE THERMOSTATS 


Mercoid low voltage thermostats known as 
Sensatherms, are particularly adaptable to air 
conditioning and refrigeration equipment. 
They are very sensitive, small in size and neat 
in appearance. Total operating differential is 1 
degree F., being adjustable to as wide as 5 
degrees F. These instruments will handle 20 
watts or less on 110 or 220 volts without the 
use of a relay. 


LINE VOLTAGE THERMOSTATS 
The No. 855 Mercoid thermostats will di- 
rectly handle the full motor load without the 
use of a relay. They are recommended for 
such applications as cooler rooms, florists’ 
cabinets or butcher cases. Available in a 
variety of ranges to suit all requirements. 
Furnished standard with adapter plate for 
attachment to standard wall switch boxes. 
Electrical capacity 10 amp. 115 volts, 5 amp. 
230 volts 


HIGH PRESSURE CONTROL 
Type DA-51 for control of Freon, Methyl 
Chloride Sulphur Dioxide or any other re- 
frigerant not injurious to bronze. Equipped 
with outside double adjustments. Adjust- 
able from 0 to 200 pounds. Minimum differ- 
ential 8 pounds. Maximum operating pres- 
sure 240 pounds. 


LOW PRESSURE AMMONIA 


Type DA-61 provides close regulation of 
Ammonia refrigeration equipment from 
changes in suction pressure. By meansof 
this control the regulation of individual 
box temperatures is adjustable from 10” 
vacuum to 75 pounds pressure and will 
withstand a maximum pressure of 150 
pounds. Equipped with external adjust- 
ments. 


_ REMOTE STEM TEMPERATURE 


Type DA-55 is recommended for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning applications. 
It is suitable for the control of brine, water, 
or low air temperatures in freezing rooms 
Equipped with Bourdon tube power ele- 
ment, vapor pressure operated—external 
adjustments for setting range and dif- 
ferential—heavy steel case with black 
enamel finish—copper tubing and bulb 
Where close differentials are desired 
Type DA-255-3 is used. 


TRANSFORMER-RELAYS 
Type V Mercoid Transformer-Relay is a 
reliable low. voltage relay which also acts 
as a transformer. They are designed to 
meet severe operating conditions encoun- 
tered with automatic refrigeration equip- 
ment. There is no hum or chatter, nor can 
there be any residual magnetism. These re- 
lays are particularly adaptable to air con- 
ditioning applications where quietness is 
essential. 








ee ee ee ee ee 


Write for Mercoid Catalog No. 600A 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION. 4203 W. BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 41. ILL. 


| Index Coupon & Supply Co. 


| Nickerson & Collins Co 


All Mercoid Controls are equipped exclusively with mercury switches}, 
—assuring better control performance and longer control lite 
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Here’s an effective insulation setup 


512 FIBERGLAS 


Used in lid. Lightweight, with a low 
thermal conductivity that allows thickness 
of only 212” to perform efficiently. 


513 FIBERGLAS 


Used in sides. Extremely high insulating 
efficiency and guaranteed conductivity of 
-225 at 75 degrees F. mean temperature 
allows a wall thickness of only 312”. 


614 FIBERGLAS 


Used in bottom. 41/2-lb. density has high 
insulating efficiency and sufficient strength 
fo support normal load without any brac- 
ing members. Used in 31/2.” thickness. 





WHICH IS THE BEST INSULATION 
FOR A HOME FREEZER? 


No single insulating material can be recommended 
as best for all home freezers. Some freezers will 
operate most efficiently with only one or two 
materials. Others may require three, or even more. 
It’s the design and construction of the freezer that 
determines which insulations will do the best job. 


In the model above, 3 types of Fiberglas* pro- 
vide top insulating efficiency and some striking 
economies as well. In the bottom of this unit, 
for example, 614 Fiberglas was strong enough 
to permit construction without rigid support- 
ing strips. That meant a saving in time as well as 
labor that would have been needed to cut and 
install the load-bearing strips. 

Because 513 Fiberglas has unusually high in- 
sulating efficiency, it is used in the sides of the 
unit. This allows thinner wall construction, which 
increases interior storage capacity yet permits 
outside dimensions to remain the same as com- 
petitive home freezer models. 


* ® OCFCoRP 


No matter how your freezer is designed, you 
will find insulating materials in the complete 
Armstrong Line that will meet all your require- 
ments. Included in the line are 9 types of Fiber- 
glas, Armstrong’s LK" Corkboard and Temlok® 
Fiberboard Insulation. An Armstrong engineer 
will be glad to go over your plans and help you 
select the right materials. 

To eliminate any guesswork as{to how your 
equipment will perform under actual service con- 
ditions, you can have it tested in Armstrong’s Life 
Test Room. Accelerated conditions in this room 
duplicate 3 to 5 years of actual service. This test 
is available without charge and the results are 
given to you in a confidential report. 

For additional information on Armstrong’s 
Equipment Insulations and Life Test Service, 
call the Armstrong office nearest you or 
write to Armstrong Cork Company, 4510 @® 


Queen Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S EQUIPMENT INSULATION 


LK CORKBOARD - 


FIBERGLAS ° 
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Seven Jamison cold storage doors in the salad kitchen 
at The Shoreham Hotel completely metal clad with polished 
stainless steel and equipped with chrome plated hardware. 
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The leader for more than 50 years 
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